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THE SCULPTOR’S FIRST LOVE. 


Tue young stranger, with the mild, 
pale face, and the thoughtful eyes, 
had already knocked three times at 


the door of Volpato’s studio. The 
sun, though it was December, op- 


pressed him as he stood there with- 
out shade, under the high, white 
gable; and his walk from the far- 
thest end of Rome had not tired 
him the less, that he had had to ask 
his way from street to street. He 
would have concluded that the old 
master was gone out, and have turned 
away, disappointed, to retrace the 
wearisome route which had brought 
him thither, had not a certain indefi- 
nite sound of life, a stir, a suspi- 
ration, the low tone of a voice, that 
now and then made itself perceptible, 
assured him that the studio was not 
empty. With a hesitating hand, at 
length, he raised the latch—he opened 
the door—and stood like one spell- 
struck on the threshold, as a spec- 
tacle met his eyes, which for an instant 
made him feel as if the days of Gre- 
cian fable were come back. Nearly 
in the centre of the wide room, won- 
drously irradiated by the golden 
light that flooded in throughits single, 
high-placed window, wondrously con- 
trasted with the dead white casts of 
many a group of ancient sculpture 
that lifted themselves on either side, 
appeared to hover a being, such as 
young goddesses must have been, if 
ever young goddesses were, who, with 
bared arms and bosom, an uplifted 
antique ewer in one hand, and in the 
other a broad, and shallow goblet, 
seemed on the point of pouring out 
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to a gray-haired man, who sat with 
rapt countenance looking up to her, 
the drink of the immortals. Had 
the stranger been a Greek of the 
olden time, he would have believed 
that he saw Hebe, sent down with 
the cup of eternal youth to some fa- 
vourite of the gods; being a Vene- 
tian of the eighteenth century, he 
knew that he had before him nothing 
more than a young girl serving as a 
model to a painter. But how beau- 
tiful was that young girl! How 
faultless the outline of that classical 
head, of that low, antique brow, that 
sculptural profile, that undulating and 
symmetrical form, so perfect, so har- 
monious, so flowing, from the small 
and rounded neck down to the finely 
moulded ancle, and the firm, elastic 
foot, which her scanty statuesque dra- 
pery, looped up to the knee, suffered 
to appear! Motionless as if of mar- 
ble she stood; but this immobility 
was the only attribute of the lifeless 
stone that she possessed; the warm 
blood coursed beneath that pure, trans- 
parent skin; the dark eye of Italy 
flashed beneath that chiselled brow ; 
dewy breath came and went softly 
between those half-opened lips. You 
were not reminded of the statue of 
Hebe, but of the living goddess of 
youth herself. 

The stranger stood, motionless as 
the object that rivetted his attention ; 
his entrance seemed unobserved ; 
neither the painter nor the divine sub- 
ject took any notice of him. But 
he, too, forgot that he was forgotten, 
remarked notthat he was unremarked ; 
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he had neither eye nor thought, but 

for the picture before him. He lost 
all recollection of his errand—all re- 
collection that he had an errand—all 
recollection of where he was, and 
who he was; as if grown to the 
threshold, he stood, his breath held 
back, his heart beating, not fast, but 
with a force that shook all his frame, 
till, some five or six minutes after 
his appearance, the old man threw 
down his pencil, and, nodding to the 
young goddess, said with a father’s 
smile— 

* There! thou art released for this 
turn. Go, dress thee like a Chris- 
tian maiden, and then see if Raphael 
be in the garden. I want him.” 

Hebe sprang lightly from her pe- 
destal, and set down her pitcher and 
cup; then, throwing her arms round 
the old man’s neck, she contemplated 
her picture for a few moments with 
sparkling looks. 

* But the hair,” said she, “is not 
done.” 

** Raphael will do the hair,” re- 
plied the old man; “go, put on thy 
clothes, and call him.” 

And Hebe vanished. 

The old man now rose, and ap- 
proached the stranger. 

“Pardon, signore,” said he, “ that 
I have treated you with so little cere- 
mony. I was within a few minutes 
of finishing my work, and feared the 
effect of an interruption. May I 
now ask in what way I can serve 

ou ?” 

“1 wish,” began the stranger, “to 
take lessons in drawing. I have, 
doubtless, the honour of speaking to 
the renowned Maestro Giovanni 
Volpato ?” 

The painter bowed. 

*T am also an artist,” continued 
the young man. “I have already 
done some -trifling things in sculp- 
ture, which have been praised above 
their worth. I shall be a sculptor 
one day, but I feel that I must learn 
to draw first.” 

“ Drawing,” said Volpato with a 
smile, “is, without doubt, a qualifi- 
cation of some importance for a 
sculptor.” 

“IT can draw what is before me,” 
— the stranger; “but, when 

attempt to carry out my own ideas, 
to embody a beauty beyond what the 
actual forms that surround me pre- 





sent, I feel that I am like a mariner 

without his compass. In_ short, 

Signor Maestro, you see in me a 
swimmer that cannot do without his 
corks; take away my model, and I 
am not sure of a line.” 

** My instructions,” said Volpato, 
‘are very much at your service, 
young sir. May I crave to know by 
what name I am to address my pupil.” 

“‘[ am called,” said the stranger, 
« Antonio Canova.” 

A flush of pleasure lighted up the 
face of the old man; and seizing the 
hands of the young sculptor with both 
his own, he kissed him, more Romano, 
first on one cheek, and then on the 
other. 

“You may well say that you will 
one day be a sculptor,” cried he. “I 
know your works, and I will not 
allow that they have been praised 
above their merit. In praise, Signor 
Antonio, quantity and quality are two 
things ; and your works may have had 
more praise, but not better praise than 
they deserve. Your cotemporaries 
have commended you much. You 
have to teach them to commend you 
well. You have to teach your age to 
think of the works it now praises as 
you think of them, by giving it works 
which you can join with it in praising. 
That is your mission, and—you will 
accomplish it.” 

*« Ah, maestro!” said Canova, “as 
I stood for the first time—it was but 
ere yesterday—before the sun-god of 
the Vatican, I doubted whether I had 
a mission at all. I had not courage 
to say, § And I, too, am a sculptor.’” 

The young artist was but a few 
days arrived in the Eternal City, 
under auspices which opened to his 
ambition prospects the most intoxicat- 
ing. Already the cities of Italy rang 
with the fame of his juvenile efforts, 
of which others formed a higher, and, 
as we may now safely say, a less just 
estimate than himself. Yet not until, 
with a pilgrim’s ardour, he had, im- 
mediately on his arrival, flown to the 
Vatican, and looked on the transcen- 
dant creations of the Grecian chisel, 
and of the pencil of Raphael, had he 
felt the deep dissatisfaction with him- 
self and his works which now wrought 
so painfully in his bosom. 

evelations of a beauty and a ma- 

jesty which his soul had till then but 
dimly dreamed of, had that day em- 
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bodied themselves to his waking sense. 
The heroic, the divine, had lightened 
upon him. In his own works he 
found, when his reluctant thought 
turned back to them, the mere impress 
of the commonest forms of every-day 
life—the limbs, the features, not of 
gods, nor of demigods, but of men, 
and of the men of an unheroic, un- 
poetic eighteenth century. Come to 
Rome in the suite of the Venetian am- 
bassador, adopted by the queenly re- 
public, who oche for the revival of 
the ancient glories of art at his hands, 
it was with dismay that he heard, as 
it seemed to him, an inward voice ask 
doubtfully if he were indeed called of 
the goddess, or if his mission were 
not, peradventure, one of fancy—of 
an aspiration that fondly mistook 
itself for inspiration. And yet no: he 
felt, in the next moment, that the 
doubt was an impiety to the godhead 
who spoke within him—who spoke to 
him, though her voice had not yet 
found clear utterance through him. 
One mission, at least, was surely his. 
If he could not shed the light of 
Greece anew on his generation, he 
would yet make it ashamed of the 
false light in which it walked. He 
would redeem the world from Ber- 
nini—he would restore to mankind the 
sense of the beautiful, of the graceful, 
for to him it had been restored. 

The young sculptor, however, felt 
rightly that drawing was his weak 
point. As long as he adhered sla- 
vishly to the forms of the real, to the 
models which every-day life afforded 
him, his works had not only a fair de- 
gree of correctness, but a certain 
facile prettiness which gained him the 
suffrages of an age accustomed to no 
excellence of a higher order. But 
the master’s hand, which can compel 
ideal beauty into the limits of given 
measure and proportion, he had yet to 
acquire. He had not learned—in the 
phrase of Schiller—to “ unite the ne- 
cessary with the possible ;” and when 
he would soar after the ideal, the 
want of elementary knowledge be- 
trayed itself. He saw that, to rear a 
structure, the pinnacles of which 
should rise into the lofty and pure 
region of creative art, the basis must 
be laid deep and broad, and on the 
common ground of existing nature; 
and he cheat the prompt resolution 
of studying the art of drawing, from 
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its first principles upwards, under the 
most accomplished master of it then 
living—the engraver Volpato. It 
even passed across his mind that per- 
haps a painter, rather than a sculptor, 
might lie hid inhim. Raphael seemed 
to him less remote, less hopelessly un- 
approachable than the creator of the 
Apollo, of the Antinous, or the Gla- 
diator. 

Become Volpato’s scholar, Canova 
applied himself, with the energetic in- 
dustry that belonged to his character, 
to the study of drawing, and made a 
progress that in the highest degree 
gratified the old master. The image 
of the glorious creature, however, 
whom he had seen at his first visit to 
the studio, dwelt continually in his 
thoughts ; and as often as he took his 
way to the Trastevere, where the 
house of his instructor was situated, 
his heart beat tumultuously with the 
hope of again seeing her. But the 
engraver's daughter—for such, he 
had learned, was his Hebe—did not 
often appear in the studio ; and when 
she did, it was generally but for a mo- 
ment. Nevertheless, even such mo- 
ments were sufficient to render deeper 
and deeper the impression which her 
first appearance had made on the 
young artist, and to make his heart, 
with its rich store of affections, moe 
and more devotedly hers. Canova 
had just that constitution of mind— 
that extreme sensibility—that quick 
and intense feeling of the beantiful— 
that open and confiding temper, which 
pre-dispose to love at first sight ; and 
in effect he had, from the first mo- 
ment of his looking upon her, loved 
the daughter of Volpato with all the 
strength of his soul. This love had 
a singular and, in the highest degree, 
beneficial effect upon him as an artist. 
The sight of the Belvedere Apollo 
had for a moment made him doubt 
that he was a sculptor—had shown 
him the high goal of his calling as 
something so distant, so inaccessible, 
that he had felt tempted to give up 
the race in despair. It was like the 
glimpse of the icy summit of Ararat 
to the adventurous traveller, who-only 
learns, when he has accomplished half 
the ascent, and surmounted the lower 
eminences that hid from him the point 
he would reach, how far off is that 
point, and what depths to be fa- 
thomed, what precipices to be scaled, 
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yet. lie between him and it. But 
Maria Volpato’s beauty, so ideal, and 
yet real, seemed to inspire, rather 
than to daunt and depress him. , It 
gave him faith in his art, which he had 
before half suspected of falsehood. 
He now no longer strove after the 
antique, but after the living loveliness 
that still walked upon earth; and the 
beauty which he loved seemed not to 
him to be placed on the further edge 
of a great gulph, as did that which 
he only wondered at and worshipped. 
Volpato often said to him, as the 
highest ordér of beauty more and 
more developed itself in his designs— 

** Ay, ay; one can see that you are 
a diligent visitant of the Vatican, 
Antonio mio.” 

But Canova felt that the sight 
of the Hebe in that studio had done 
more for him than all the remains of 
Grecian genius. 

As for Volpato, he was every day 
prouder and fonder of his pupil, the 
sweetness of whose disposition, his 
freedom from all vanity and artistic 
envy, and his singular candour and 
innocence of character, were as cer- 
tain to win him the love of those 
around him, as his rapidly developing 
genius was to command their admira- 
tion. The old master generally called 
him “son,” and Canova never 
heard the appellation without feeling 
his heart throb with an uneasy plea- 
sure, a hope that was more than half 
fear. Should he, perhaps, one day 
have aright to call Volpato “ father ?” 

But our young sculptor was not 
the engraver’s only pupil; so early 
as the second time of his visiting the 
studio, he had made the acquaintance 
of a young Neapolitan, who had al- 
ready been more than a year under 
Volpato’s instructions. This was the 
“ Raphael” to whom the old master 
had left the task of finishing the hair 
of his Hebe; his family-name was 
Morghen; he was of Flemish ex- 
traction, and was in person, and in 
many qualities of mind and dispo- 
sition, the opposite of Canova. The 
Italian. and the Netherlander were 
wonderfully blended in this young 
man, who was beautiful as his fellow- 
scholar was homely in person, and 
confident, joyous, bold, as the latter 
was retiring and distrustful of him- 
self. The fair hair which betrayed 
his northern descent he wore after 





the fashion of the divine painter 
whose baptismal name he bore, and 
whom he was accustomed to call his 
patron-saint. In perfect harmony 
with those bright locks were the 
merry blue eye, the fair and ruddy 
cheek, the large and well-moulded 
limbs ; and in this Transalpine ex- 
terior was lodged an Italian soul, 
fiery, full of genius, quick of feeling ; 
in short, having but one quality of 
the Fleming, that of indomitable pa- 
tience in the finishing of all that he 
took in hand. Raphael Morghen 
was second only to Canova in their 
master’s love; he was learning the 
art of the engraver, and old Volpato 
already prophesied that the young 
Neapolitan would soon leave his in- 
structor behind. 

Canova had not long been under 
Volpato’s tuition, when he produced 
a little work, which, insignificant as 
it is by the side of his later creations, 
yet has an importance of its own, 
as clearly marking that a new epoch 
had commenced in his artistic deve- 
lopmeut. This was an Apollo, who 
is represented as crowning himself 
with a wreath of laurel. When he 
showed it to Volpato, the old master 
said— 

* This is not much in itself, my 
son; but there is more promise in it 
than in all you have done before. 
You have ‘thrown away your corks,’ 
Antonio mio ; these are not the limbs 
of the sun-god indeed, but neither 
are they the limbs of the common 
sons of clay. The Ideal has obeyed 
your spell; you have learned in the 
Vatican to conjure.” 

“ Ah, father!” said the young man, 
his pale cheeks becoming scarlet, as 
he for the first time addressed Vol- 
pato thus— not in the Vatican, but 
in this studio did the first inspiration 
of higher art visit me. The won- 
derful Apollo did indeed open my 
eyes, but one more wonderful than he 
awaked my heart, one whose image, 
grown into and incorporated with my 
inmost thoughts, instils into the crea- 
tions of my fingers whatever beauty 
they can boast.” 

And, taking heart of grace, he de- 
clared to the old artist that he loved 
Maria; that he had loved her from 
the first moment he saw her; and 
that only she could make his life 
worth the living, fame worth the 
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labouring for, or wealth worth the 
winning. 

Volpato’s surprise at this avowal 
was not greater than hisjoy. Em- 
bracing the young sculptor, he 
cried— 

“And so thou wilt be my son in 
reality! Now, as I am a sinful man 
and a good Christian, I have heard 
nothing that gave me so much plea- 
sure, since Maria's mother (whose soul 
heaven keep!) said to me ‘ yea,’ and 
that is a long time, Antonio. And 
thou lovedst my girl from the first 
day! Well, I loved thee from the 
first day; and as I grew to know 
thee better, I loved thee better—loved 
thee as a son, and spoke to thee as 
a son, as thou knowest; and now, 
per Bacco, thou shalt be my son. I 
could not wish my child a_ better 
husband, and I will say—well as I 
love thee—I could not wish thee a 
better wife.” 

«“ But will she consent?” 
Canova. 

* Will she ?” laughed the old man. 
“* We will not ask her, boy. We 
will not put it into the head of young 
girls that they have a will; they will 
find that out soon enough when they 
are married. Thou shalt have her: 
I say it, and thou wilt see that I 
have will enough for myself and 
her.” 

«But I have no reason to believe 
that she loves me,” said the sculptor. 

* Not love thee!’ cried Volpato ; 
‘“‘ why should she not love thee? Hast 
ever vexed her ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 
young man. 

“ Well, then, what should hinder 
her to love thee? I love thee, 
Raphael loves thee—why should Ma- 
ria not love thee as well as we? And 
when she is once thy wife, boy, she 
will love thee better than any of us.” 

Volpato lost no time in communi- 
cating to his daughter the young 
sculptor’s declaration, and his own 
promise. But the communication 
was by no means received in the man- 
ner he had expected. Maria stood 
aghast, all colour forsook her cheek, 
and her voice was scarcely audible, as 
she faltered— 

*¢ You have promised, father? You 
say you have promised ?” 

“ Yes, yes, my child, I have pro- 
mised. But what is this? Art thou 
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frightened, because I tell thee of a 
husband? Ha! thou thinkest mar- 
riage a very terrible thing? Silly 
girl! What dost thou think young 
maidens are in the world for, but to 
be married ?” 

Maria burst into tears. 

“ Per Bacco !—per Giove!” cried 
the old man, “this is too much. Art 
such a child? To cry because 
my good Antonio loves thee well 
enough to wish thee to be with him 
always! Dost think a young girl 
comes into the world for no purpose 
but to keep house for her old father ?” 

* 1 am sure, dear father,” sobbed 
Maria, “I shall never be half so 
happy doing any thing else.” Then 
throwing her arms round his neck, she 
went on coaxingly, though with a voice 
interrupted by tears—* Is papa tired 
of Maria? Is she a bad housekeeper ? 
Has she to leave her place ?” 

* Tut, tut,” said her father—* non- 
sense! My Antonio will make thee a 
great deal happier than thy old father 
can do, Maria mia. And thou shalt 
keep house for me still, good child, if 
that be all. What is to hinder us 
to live together, thou and thy husband, 
and I and Raphael? Dost know, girl, 
that thou wilt one day be the wife of 
the greatest man living? Antonio, I 
tell thee, will give his name to his 
age. And then, to look at the pic- 
ture from another side, he has al- 
ready a pension of three hundred 
ducats from the Venetian senate, and 
that is but a beginning. He is not 
three and twenty years old, and has 
a pension of three hundred ducats. 
Thou wilt be rich, Maria: canst do 
good—give alms to thy heart’s con- 
tent, my good child.” 

“TI do not want to be rich,” said 
Maria, still weeping. ‘“ Why must I 
marry? Are we not all happy as we 
are? And I can never be happy with 
Signor Canova. I do not love him.” 

“* Not love him !”,exclaimed Volpato, 
with some indignation—“ not love my 
good Antonio!—my diligent, gentle, 
innocent boy! What hast thou 
against him, then? What has he 
ever done to thee ?” 

** Nothing,” sobbed the young girl. 
“I don’t think he ever spoke to me, 
good or bad. But for all that I don’t 
love him.” 

« Well, but when thou art his wife 
thou wilt love him. Thou shalt marry 
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him first, and learn to love him after. 
There! don't plague thy father, girl ; 
say no more. Thou wilt be happier 
than thou thinkest for.” 

“How can one be happy with a 
husband one does not love ?” 

“Have not I told thee thou wilt 
love him when he is thy husband ? 
Every good wife loves her husband. 
Don’t plague me, Maria: be a reason- 
able maiden, as thou always wast. I 
tell thee ’tis all settled.” And the old 
artist went back to his studio. 

Maria went into the garden to cry 
at her leisure. There was, in a re- 
tired part of the garden, a sunny spot, 
where Raphael Morghen was in the 
habit of laying his sketches to dry. 
Whether by accident or design, the 
daughter of Volpato bent her steps to 
this spot, sat down on a bench which 
was shaded by a tall group of stone 
pines and cypresses, and gave free vent 
to her tears. She had not long sat 
there, when approaching footsteps 
were heard, and the next moment the 
young Neapolitan stood before her. 

“ Maria!” cried he: “in tears? 
What has happened ?” 

And, sitting down at her side, he 
passed one arm round her waist, and 
drew her towards him with the other. 
Maria laid her head on his shoulder, 
and wept with increased violence. 

** Raphael,” sobbed she, “ my father 


The young engraver started and 
changed colour. 

“To Antonio!” exclaimed he. 
« Folly !|—it is out of the question.” 

* Alas!” said Maria, ‘‘ his mind is 
made up: he will hear nothing against 
it. His last words to me were, ¢ It is all 
settled.” There is no help, Raphael.” 

“No help!” repeated Morghen : 
“all settled! And have you then con- 
sented? Do yougive me upso easily, 
Maria? Aha! perhaps you love An- 
tonio! Every one loveshim: it is 
impossible not to love him. I loved 
him myself till this moment; but, if 
he has robbed me of you x 

Alas! Raphael, you will know 
that this is impossible. I can never 
love any one but you.” 

“ Well, then, Maria, there is no- 
thing lost. I will go at once to your 
father. He loves Antonio, it is true; 
but he loves me also. He knows me 


longer ; Iam an older pupil. I shall 














bring him more credit, in the end, than 
Antonio; for Antonio will open a path 
for himself, while I follow that which 
my master has trod before me. Maria, 
it was a great folly to keep our love a 
secret: we should have told your 
father of it long ago, and then none of 
these troubles would have arisen. He 
would have promised you to me as 
readily as he has promised you to 
Antonio, and you would at this time 
be my betrothed—perhaps my wife. 
Well, it is not too late. I will go to 
your father this instant.” 

Leaving the daughter of Volpato 
somewhat less desponding than he had 
found her, Raphael Morghen hasted 
back to the studio, where he found 
the master alone. The young Neapo- 
litan began at once, but without mak- 
ing any reference to Canova, declared 
to Volpato his own and Maria’s mu- 
tual affection, and asked his sanction 
to their betrothal. 

The old man’s brow was clouded. 

** This cannot be, Raphael,” he re- 
plied. I have but this very morning 
promised Maria to Antonio.” 

* To Antonio, maestro! But Maria 
does not love Antonio.” 

‘«« That is not his fault, poor youth,” 
said Volpato: ‘she has ‘no one to 
blame for that but herself.” 

‘* But she cannot be happy,” urged 
Raphael, “ with a husband she does not 
love ; and I can tell you, maestro, you 
will promote Antonio’s happiness as 
little as your daughter’s by giving him 
a wife who loves him not.” 

* Diavolo !” cried the old man im- 
patiently, “this talk of love again! I 
think young people are all in a story. 
‘I do not love Antonio,’ says one: 
‘ She does not love Antonio,’ says the 
other. ‘ How can I be happy with a 
husband I don’t love?’ cries the one 
again. ‘ How can she be happy with 
a husband she doesn’t love ?’ echoes 
the other! Now, I ask you, Rafaele 
mio, is not this enough to turn a rea- 
sonable man’s brain? I tell thee, 
what I told my girl, she will love him 
when he is once her husband.” 

* But she loves me,” persisted the 
Neapolitan, “and I her. We love 
each other, maestro: you will break 
her heart and mine if you part us. 
Look, maestro, I have long promised 
myself that the closest bonds should 
bind us to one another—that is, you 
and me; that the remainder of our 
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lives should be passed together. I 
have always intended to settle in Rome. 
I know that I shall one day be the first 
artist, in my way, living ; you have 
yourself said so,and I feel it—and I 
have said to myself, What is to hinder 
that my dear good old master and I 
should hereafter form a partnership, 
be one family, and that I, who am his 
son in art, should also be his son-in- 
law, and in love? Now, Antonio, 
maestru—Antonio will be a greater 
man than I, but he will not be your 
fellow-labourer. He has another 
career before him. The world is Ais 
Rome. Give him your daughter, and 
you lose her and him: give her to me 
and you keep us both.” 

“IT can’t, Raphael,” said Volpato, 
“I have promised. My word is my 
word, Had’st thou asked me for 
Maria last week—ay, or yesterday—I 
had given her thee with all my heart, 
for I love thee well, as thou knowest ; 
but Antonio has my promise.” 

“ But, maestro mio, if it were you 
that Antonio wanted to marry, you 
could give him your promise most cer- 
tainly, and nobody would have a right 
to say against it. But ought not 
Maria to have a voice in giving herself 
away? You would not marry her 
without her own consent? That is 
more than nature and God have given 
you aright to. You would not break 
her heart? take her from one she 
loves, to give her to one she does not 
love? That would be frightful!” 

“O great Jupiter!” cried the old 
man in desperation :—“ how much 
must these ears hear of ‘love’ this 
blessed day! Can the young genera- 
tion, then, speak of nothing else? To 
all representations, to all grounds, to 
all that reason can urge, they have no 
answer but ‘ Love! Love!’ and this 
answer is to settle every point !” 

“There is no use in calling upon 
Jupiter, maestro,” said Raphael with 
a smile, “for Amor is a god as well 
as he, and, if the poets lie not, the 
blind boy’s bolts are more than a 
match for the Thunderer’s. But there 
was a time, maestro, when ‘ Love! 
Love !’ would have been your answer, 
too, to all representations, to all 
grounds, to all that what the world 
would call reason could urge. Think 
of that time, and have sympathy with 
those who are but what you were.” 

«And shall I have no sympathy 


with my poor Antonio? Is his the 
only mouth in which ‘ Love! Love!’ 
is to be an inconclusive plea? Well, 
well, I will tell thee what I will do— 
though I am not sure but it is holding 
my promise too loosely. Ye shall each 
paint Maria—thou and Antonio—and 
whoever paints her best shall have her. 
And, what is more, she herself shall 
be the judge. That must satisfy thee, 
Raphael. I love thee—TI need not tell 
thee that—and I were right glad to 
have thee for a partner. Thou art 
my son in art, as thou hast said; and, 
hereafter, Volpato will be remembered 
as Raphael Morghen’s master, while 
the world will hardly inquire if 
Canova, too, did not take a few lessons 
in drawing from me. But—more 
than I have now said I cannot do.” 

“TI am satisfied, maestro; I ask 
nothing more.” 

“ Nay, be not too sure, boy. Maria 
may love thee, as thou sayest ; but do 
not think that will bias her judgment. 
She is an artist’s child, and will not 
call a bad picture a good one, or a 
good one a bad, even for the love of 
thy fair locks and broad shoulders, 
thou Hercules of Flanders.” 

« If I be a Hercules, maestro, there 
is all the more reason I should have 
Hebe for a mate,” cried Raphael ; and 
he flew, full of confidence, to commu- 
nicate her father’s decision to Maria. 

Thenext morning, Volpato informed 
the young sculptor that he had a rival 
in the Neapolitan, but mentioned 
nothing of Maria’s preference for the 
latter. Raphael and Antonio, he said, 
were alike dear to him—their affection 
for his daughter, he believed, was 
equal—and he had resolved on giving 
them both an equal chance of the ful- 
filment of their wishes. As for his 
own wishes, he did not conceal that 
they were wholly on the side of his 
younger pupil. He then explained to 
Canova on what issue the prize of 
Maria’s hand was set, and the young 
man, too gentle, and too modest in all 
that regarded his own claims, to pro- 
test against this invalidation of the 
absolute promise he had received the 
preceding day, at once accepted the 
conditions. The work was to begin 
without delay: it was arranged that 
the fair cause of strife should give a 
sitting alternately to the two compe- 
titers for her love, and the first day 
fell to the lot of our Antonio. 
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With a heart, the hurried throbbing 
of which did not help to steady his 
hand, Canova seated himself before 
the canvas to which he was to trans- 
fer the features of Maria Volpato. 
The pencil trembled in his unassured 
grasp: hehad made no contemptible pro- 
gress in drawing under the engraver’s 
guidance, but to-day it seemed as if 
all he had gained since coming to Rome 
had suddenly forsaken him. His touch 
was become hesitating, uncertain ; 
his hand had forgot its cunning. The 
fece upon which his eyes were fixed 
refused to reproduce itself beneath 
his pencil ; no line that he drew satis- 
fied him, the very power of catching 
a resemblance appeared to have de- 
parted from him. Perhaps it was that 
he did not carry with him the sympa- 
thies of his fair sitter, that she yielded 
not herself to his endeavour. Cer- 
tainly, no spark of animation lighted 
up those exquisite features: they were 
there, it is true, in tbeir faultless, 
matchless beauty, but it was a beauty 
without soul. Listlessness, weariness, 
almost sullenness, was all the expres- 
sion with which they met his troubled 
and self-distrusting gaze. Then came 
a change over brow and cheek—an 
uneasy, restless look : the daughter of 
Volpato could not stay two minutes in 
the same position; she mused, she 
started, she pouted, she sighed,—all 
tokens of the reluctance with which 
she sat to our poor Antonio! At times 
her expression was disdainful, at times 
malicious, and the artist himself shud- 
dered at the reflection of it on his 
canvas. He rubbed out the lines, 
which gave almost the impression of a 
beautiful fiend: he tried again, and 
the face that grew beneath his hands 
was that of an idiot. What wonder 
if the unhappy scholar of Volpato 
found himself baffled, if all his attempts 
to seize the lines of the ever-varying 
visage before him proved abortive? 
At first he thought the fault was his 
own, that his genius had deserted him, 
and again the old doubts as to his voca- 
tion came back upon him in all their 
bitterness. But it was not long before 
he perceived that it was Maria’s calcu- 
lated plan to confuse and bewilder 
him. ‘She will not be painted by 
me,” thought he; and the thought 
was bitterer to him than that which 
it displaced. Nothing could have 
wrought more favourably for her pur- 
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pose than his divining it, for the sus- 
picion that his failure was the dearest 
hope of her heart seemed to paralyse 
his hand, and at length he threw down 
the pencil in despair, and put an end 
to the sitting. 

This scene was repeated more than 
once, till the very soul of Antonio 
sickened within him at the hopeless 
toil. Meanwhile, how different a 
sitter had Raphael Morghen !—and 
with how different results did he pur- 
sue the labour which all combined to 
render so easy to him! To say no- 
thing of this artist’s undeniable supe- 
riority to Canova in drawing, he en- 
joyed the inestimable advantage of a 
perfect good understanding with her 
on whose portrait he wrought. En- 
tering with the instinct of a painter’s 
child into all his views—divining his 
wishes, and responding to them—ani- 
mating him with smiles of affection, 
she helped him in the very same pro- 
portion in which she hindered his 
rival. Raphael's gay-hearted  self- 
assurance, too—a quality in which no 
Neapolitan is deficient—was here of 
unspeakable service to him. With 
looks of fiery passion, which the object 
of them returned with glances no less 
ardent, he perused the lineaments of 
his mistress ; and it was not long ere 
his canvas mirrored with vivid faith- 
fulness the face of which his heart 
had already long been the mirror. 
Volpato’s daughter herself seemed, 
from the picture as in the reality, to 
meet his looks of love with responsive 
looks, to look forth upon hit as she 
looked upon none else. 

After all, it was not such a picture 
of Maria as Antonio would wish to 
have produced. It was not Hebe; it 
was the Cyprian goddess. What 
lover would wish the whole world to 
see the face of his mistress when it 
beams on him with those regards 
which brook no witness? To see her 
look for one moment so upon him, 
would have raised the young sculptor 
to the seventh heaven; but to paint 
her so—to show her so to the whole 
world, he would have counted a trea- 
son. Nor could he have borne that 
even the “counterfeit presentment” 
of her whom he worshipped in the 
sanctuary of his pure heart should 
look upon every gazer, upon every 
lounger, and every conoscente, with 
that melting glance, as if she were 
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every man’s mistress who beheld 
her. 

* Well, my son,” said Volpato, after 
some days, to his favourite scholar, 
“what progress art thou making? 
Art thou satisfied with thyself?” 

«Ah, father,” sighed Antonio, “I 
am in despair; I have done nothing. 
See !'” and he showed the fruits of his 
batiied endeavours—lines that had an 
undeniable resemblance to Maria’s, 
but without character—without style 
—full of constraint—betraying the 
mental perturbation and the doubtful 
hand with which they had been traced. 
« This will not do, any more than the 
rest ;” and he tore it down the middle 
as he spoke. 

Volpato looked surprised and cha- 
grined, but endeavoured to encourage 
the young man, and told him, at all 
events, to persevere. That night 
Antonio did not go to bed; he sat 
and mused upon that first sight he 
had had of the engraver’s daughter, 
till the scene seemed to live again be- 
fore him. Seizing the pencil, he drew 
from the picture in his mind’s eye. 
His success astonished him. He did 
not go to Volpato’s the next day, nor 
the next. He shut himself up in his 
own chamber, and painted, from an 
original that knew no caprices—no 
mutations of humour—no fitful veer- 
ings of mood and expression—from 
that image of his beloved which he 
bore enshrined, consecrated within 
him. It was not the daughter of 
Volpato—it was the goddess—it was 
Hebe, under the form of Maria. 

In the meantime, the old engraver, 
as well as his daughter and her fa- 
voured suitor, believed that Antonio 
had given up the contest in despair. 
Volpato was sorrowful. Raphael and 
Maria congratulated themselves on a 
victory so much easier than they had 
expected. At length, the young 
Neapolitan announced that his picture 
was finished. Volpato sighed ; but as 
he sat in the studio, musing on the 
overthrow of his hopes, and giving 
way to all his discontent at his favou- 
rite’s faint-hearted withdrawal from the 
field, Canova entered with a glow 
of happiness in his face such as the 
old master had never seen there. 
One would say he had won Maria 


already. 
“ Well, boy,” said Volpato, some- 
what less cordially than usual, “I 





thought thou hadst given up. Raphael 
is ready.” 

« And so am I, father,” replied the 
young sculptor. 

“How! and thou hast taken no 
sitting these three days?” 

«“ As if Maria were not with me, 
wherever I am!” 

“Well! I see an omen of victory 
in thy face, my son. I never saw thy 
eyes shine so.” 

The next day was fixed for the ex- 
hibition of the pictures. Volpato had 
summoned all his artist friends, though 
the judgment was to be left to Maria 
herself. Side by side the two por- 
traits stood, each covered with a linen 
cloth ; and beside each picture, ready 
to withdraw this covering at a signal 
from the old engraver, stood its 
creator. Raphael, who had expected 
an uncontested triumph, had not been 
«able to suppress an exclamation of 
surprise at finding that he had still a 
competitor. His countenance, never- 
theless, expressed undoubting confi- 
dence; and its joyous and radiant 
looks rendered Antonio’s pale and 
agitated appearance more remarkable. 
The features of the young sculptor 
had lost their unwonted: glow ; his 
heart sank within him as the decisive 
moment came near. Volpato gave 
the word, and the pictures were ex- 
posed to view. 

And was it possible that these two 
portraits were designed to represent 
the same person?—that enamoured 
Italian girl, with the fire of passion 
burning in her large, liquid eyes, and 
the sigh of voluptuous languor on 
her half-closed lips—and that spiritual 
creature, with the glad bright aspect 
of eternal youth—without one taint 
of earth—one trace of the fall, on its 
Eden purity? The old artist looked 
on this picture and on that. Which 
was the most admirably painted, he 
could not tell. As little could the 
assembled crowd of conoscenti decide 
to which, in point of art, the palm 
was due. As to likeness, they were 
on a par—both equally like and equally 
unlike. Maria stood irresolute. 

Girl!” cried her father, ‘thou 
art neither what Raphael nor what 
Antonio has made thee. Thou art 
neither a sensual wanton, pining for 
her paramour; nor art thou a spirit 
of heaven: but thou mayest become 
either ; and thy choice this day will 
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decide which thou art tobe. Take 
Raphael, and that will be a true por- 
trait of thee ere long; take Antonio, 
and thy likeness will be this. It rests 
with thee to choose whether thou wilt 
be lifted above, or sunk below thy 
actual nature.” 

As her father spoke, a veil seemed 
to fall from the eyes of the young 
girl. She saw the difference between 
the love with which Raphael and that 
with which Antonio loved her. She 
saw which love was worthier of her ; 
and her judgment was with Antonio, 
hough her heart was with Raphael. 

* Choose!” said her father—* judge! 
Who has best portrayed thee ?” 

«It is as thou hast said, father,” 
murmured Maria, in alow and broken 
voice. ‘ Neither of these portraits is 
mine; but I know what is thy will, 
and—I obey.” 
. * * . . . . 

Halfan hour after, the young sculp- 
tor, as he passed along the trellised 
gallery leading from the studio to the 
dwelling-house of Volpato, and which, 
mantled with all manner of southern 
garden-plants, formed a screen im- 
penetrable to the eye, heard, from the 
other side- of the green partition, 
voices broken by sobs and choking 
sighs, and murmured words inter- 
rupted by passionate kisses. Involun- 
tarily, he stopped—he trembled. He 
heard the accents of Maria Volpato 
ealling on heaven to shorten her life— 
to snatch her from this hated marriage 
—to give her broken heart rest in the 
grave—and such other phrases of a 
maiden’s despair. He heard her pro- 
testations of love to Raphael ; and he 
heard Raphael’s low, deep tones, now 
assuring her that he would not sur- 
vive her loss—that they would soon 
meet in a world where there were no 
despotic fathers—no rivals to thrust 
themselves between loving hearts— 
now again speaking words of courage 
and comfort to her, and declaring that 
he would yet find a way to baffle the 
enemies of their love—that he would 
fly with her to France—to England— 
he cared not whither. His art would 
make them independent, wherever 
they were; and all her endeavours 
should now be directed to the delaying 
of the marriage, until his arrange- 
ments were made. 

Antonio did not stand more than a 
minute, stupified to stone; suddenly 
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the power of thought flowed back upon 
him; he passed noiselessly on and 
entered the studio. 

«* My son,” exclaimed the old artist 
—now truly my son—come to my 
heart! What peace does it give me 
to think that a spirit like thine is to 
have the guidance of my Maria's 
future life.” 

“Father,” said Antonio, after he 
had returned the old man’s warm em- 
brace, “I have something to say to 
you. 

He looked paler than usual, but the 
constraint of a great resvlution was 
upon his accents and his gestures; he 
spoke firmly and with apparent calm- 
ness. 

“ You will think me,” he proceeded, 
“ungrateful, capricious, undeserving 
of the treasure you have been on the 
point of confiding to me: and unde- 
serving of that treasure I am; capri- 
cious, perhaps, I am too; but ungrate- 
ful I am not. What I owe you I 
shall never forget.” 

“* What is all this?” said Volpato, 
looking bewildered. 

Since the decision which seemed 
to promise me a life of more than 
mortal happiness, I have looked, for 
the first time, deeply into my own 
heart ; I have asked myself, can I give 
to this beautiful being the love she 
merits—the undivided heart she has a 
right to demand?” 

** Well?” said the old man. 

*‘ Father, the answer which a voice 
out of the depths of my heart returned, 
is, No—thou canst not! Thou canst 
do homage but to one divinity; thou 
canst yield thy affections in all their 
fulness and fervour but to one mis- 
tress; and that divinity—that mis- 
tress os 

“‘Now then,” said the engraver, 
“ that mistress?” 

“ That mistress, said the voice, is— 
thy art! Look you, father— Maria's 
beauty lighted up in my darkness the 
lamp by which the deeper mysteries of 
art revealed themselves to me. Maria's 
beauty flashed into my soul the inspi- 
ration of the ideal. From that moment 
to this, I have confounded the pro- 
phetess with the divinity. My eyes 
are now opened. In the moment in 
which your hand laid the hand of an 
earthly bride in mine, and I saw her 
cheeks—her very lips—whiten with a 
maidenly fear, the consciousness 
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broke upon my mind that I was about 
to renounce the goddess for her ser- 
vant—the immutable, . imperishable 
ideal, for the woman, with her dower 
of change and decay. I felt then that 
my mistress—my divinity—must be 
one whose brow age eannot deform 
with wrinkles, whose bloom sickness 
or care cannot steal away. In short, 
it is Hebe that I love, and not Maria 
Volpato.” 

The old man appeared confounded : 
he looked at Antonio in silence; his 
astonishment, his indignation, were too 
great for prompt utterance. The 
seulptor continued, after a pause, 
while his cheek grew more pallid, and 
his voice, steadied only by an agonizing 
effort, sounded almost sepulehral— 

‘“* Give— Maria—to Raphael. They 
love each other. Raphael will make 
both her and you happy—lI would do 
neither. I will give myself up to the 
art I had nearly proved untrue to, and 
shall be happy—in knowing that they— 
father!” cried he, his acted composure 
failing him, and he threw himself on 
the old man’s breast—* I love—I love 
Maria too well—too devotedly, to 
break her heart!” 

And his tears flowed like the blood 
from a mortal wound. 

Volpato saw all, understood all, and 
appreciated the sacrifice of his young 
favourite. Pressing him to his heart 
with deep emotion, he whispered— 

“ There is a divinity, my son, which 
thou worshippest before art herself, 
and that divinity is—goodness.”’ 

_ What need to make a short story 
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long? Raphael Morghen married 
Maria, and Volpato’s prediction was 
not fulfilled, for the hearts of the two 
young people were purified and en- 
nobled by sympathy and admiration of 
Canova’s divine self-denial; and the 
Neapolitan, if he did not lift up his 
wife to an ethereal being, did not, on 
the other hand, drag her down to a 
sensual one. Ina few years she was 
no longer a Hebe, but neither was she 
a priestess of Paphos; she was a 
comely Roman wife and mother, happy 
and giving happiness. 

As for Antonio, his subsequent 
career belongs to the history of his 
times, and to that of his art, which is 
for all time. He shut himself up in 
his studio, returned to sculpture, and 
it was not long before his Theseus 
proved to the world that his eyes, his 
soul, had not in vain been opened to 
the sense of the heroic. To him the 
engraver’s daughter remained—what 
she had ceased to be to her husband— 
ever the young goddess of that Tras- 
teverine studio. No other love re- 
placed that which she had awaked in 
the sculptor’s heart ; and to the undy- 
ing influence of this feeling we owe it, 
that, in later years, when Canova 
could, with a calm breast, throw him- 
self back into the remembrances of 
that time, a Hese, worthy of his 
genius, made known to all lands, and 
recorded for all ages, what had been, 
in the days of her beauty and her 
on joyousness, THe Scuprror’s 

1rst Love. 


A Day with Rongé. 


A DAY 


In the year 1815, the king of Prussia 
promised a constitution to his people, 
by way of reward for their successful 
struggles against the power of Napo- 
leon—a promise which, as our readers 
are doubtless aware, he has never 
thought it necessary to fulfil. He has 
given them, however, in its stead, a 
United Evangelical Church, founded 
upon the basis of a junction between 
the Lutheran and the other Reformed 
Churches; and to this cireumstance— 
to the fact of his giving his subjects a 
church which they did not require, 
and his not giving them a constitution 
for which they eagerly pined—much of 
the popularity which the present great 
reformer of Germany enjoys is to be 
attributed. The success of Rongé’s 
movement has, in a great measure, been 
caused by a species of re-action which 
was produced by the establishment of 
a church, created by an exercise of 
despotic power, and consequently to a 
universal principle of resistance to all 
established authority in religion which 
at present pervades Germany, and 
which gladly avails itself of any channel 
by which it can find vent for its aspi- 
rations after liberty. 

It chanced to the writer to be a resi- 
dent, during the late summer, in Heidel- 
berg, where this movement was at the 
time going on, and having acquiredsome 
knowledge of the language, his atten- 
tion was naturally attracted towards 
the subject as discussed in the 
current literature of the day. Ma- 
gazines, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
all teemed with the one absorbing sub- 
ject; if you joined a party of grave 
professors chatting in the street, their 
topic of conversation was sure to be 
the great Catholic movement; if you 
looked in at the Cassino, the subject 
of discourse was the same; at the 
lady’s tea-table and in the professor’s 
study, in the shop of the artizan and 
on the promenade of fashion, you heard 
of nothing else: and this excitement, 
which had been going on so long, at 
length reached its agme, when it was 
announced by placards upon the walls, 
and in the leading journals, that the 
great reformer himself was about to 
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pay the town a visit, and that a new 
church, upon a certain day, was to be 
opened by him in person. Having 
duly provided myself with:a ticket, I 
repaired at an early hour to the cathe- 
dral of the “ Heiliges Gheist,” which 
had been lent by the Lutheran Church 
for the occasion ; service had, however, 
already commenced when I arrived. 
I shall not easily forget the scene 
which met my eye upon entering the 
gallery of this cathedral ; it was filled 
to overflowing—the very aisles were 
crowded, and the eager and devoted 
looks of the congregation, as they bent 
forward to gaze upon the simple and 
unpretending figure of the priest, who, 
clothed in a black robe, and with his 
hands meekly folded before him, stood 
in front of the altar, was most impres- 
sive. Wreathed from pillar to pillar, 
and around the pulpit and altar, were 
garlands of beautiful flowers, to which 
the morning sun, struggling through 
the thick painted windows, imparted a 
tinge of gold; and when the vast con- 
gregation rising, began to chant a 
hymn, the full and solemn strain of 
music pealing from the organ, the 
magnificent chorus swelled by a 
thousand voices—all were calculated 
to inspire the casual spectator with 
feelings not easily described. But 
when the music ceased, when the 
prayer was over, and when, amid 
breathless silence, the man whose fame 
had already filled Europe, in clear and 
silver tones, and with language full of 
fervid energy, began to detail, in a 
short discourse, the principles of his 
religion, the air of wrapt attention 
which pervaded the assembly was as 
remarkable as the scene was impressive. 

The service was performed in strict 
accordance with the rules which I 
have subjoined; and as 1 remained 
until its conclusion, | had an opportu- 
nity of observing the administration of 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
which was performed in a manner 
almost similar to that in our own 
church. 

In principle Rongé appears to be a 
rationalist of the lowest school, pro- 
fessing principles widely different from 
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Czerski, who is at the head of another 
section of the movement party, pro- 
fessing an orthodox Christian creed. 

The religious principle is much 
more strongly developed in the latter 
than in the former of these two great 
leaders. While Rongé complains 
in nervous strains of the load which 
Rome has laid upon his spirit, of the 
weariness he feels under her yoke; 
Czerski dwells entirely upon the de- 
gradation which falls upon him as a 
Christian, and the absolute incompa- 
tibility of the maxims enjoined by the 
Romish Church, with the pure and 
unadulerated Word of God. 

The tendency of all the pamphlets I 
have read upon this subject seems 
decidedly in favour of the Presbyterian 
form of church government, as will at 
once be apparent from a perusal of 
the document I annex, and [ fear the 
creed professed by the party is very 
nearly similar to the Arian schism as 
it exists in this country; so that 
although any remove from downright 
popery is an alteration for the better, 
much remains yet to be accomplished 
before the new Catholic Church in 
Germany can prove permanently use- 
ful. In avery able article upon this 
subject, in a former number of this 
magazine, the writer expresses his con- 
viction that the introduction of our 
liturgy, or some similar form of 
worship, would prove of most mate- 
rial benefit to the permanence of the 
new German Church; and this writer 
is happy to state, that in the town 
where he was a resident, the clergy- 
man of our Establishment, who was the 
chaplain there, had procured, from the 
society in London for the Promotion of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an abun- 
dant supply of Common Prayer books, 
translated into German, and was 
actively engaged in distributing them 
among the new congregation, the lead- 
ing members of which professed their 
extreme gratification at our simple 
and beautiful forms of prayer, and 
appeared most anxious to obtain the 
introduction of them into the course 
of the new service. 

A couple ef days after the opening 
of the new church, Rongé was enter- 
tained at a banquet given by the citi- 
zens, to which I received an invitation, 
through the kind intervention of the 
Herr Kéchler, the principal lawyer of 
the place, who was one of the leading 
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men connected with the party. I went 
to the hotel about half an hour before 
the appointed time, and found the 
apartment already quite full. Two 
immense tables were ranged down the 
principal room, at which upwards of 
three hundred guests were seated, in 
anxious expectation of the arrival of 
Rongé. lIobtained a place very near 
the head of the table, and just oppo- 
site the seat of honour which the guest 
was to occupy. After various arrivals 
of different personages, each of whom 
the assembly had confident expecta- 
tion was the great man, and after as 
many disappointments, the door was 
at length opened, and in he came; the 
whole company rising to receive him 
with the most rapturous enthusiasm. 
I was seated very nearly opposite M. 
Rongé, and had, consequently, a fair 
opportunity of making my observa- 
tions upon his outward man. In per- 
son he is of the middle stature, with 
handsome countenance, dark piercing 
eyes, and a fine head of long black hair ; 
but I searched his face in vain for any 
of those lines of thought produced by 
severe study and reflection. The ex- 
pression was intelligent, but certainly 
not characterised by that earnest se- 
riousness which might have been ex- 
pected. The chairman, rising, pro- 
posed to the company the health of 
their guest, and at the conclusion of 
his speech, placed upon his head a 
garland of flowers. Rongé then re- 
plied. He returned thanks for the 
enthusiastic reception he had met with, 
gave a detailed account of his progress 
through the various towns he had re- 
cently visited, complimented the com- 
pany assembled upon its respectability 
and numbers, and said a good deal, 
the purport of which I could not at 
the moment catch, as he spoke with 
great rapidity, and considerable ges- 
ticulation. When he had concluded, 
dinner was served up, of which he 
seemed to partake with great avidity, 
the crown of flowers remaining all the 
time upon his head. When the soup 
had been served, and the banquet was 
approaching its middle stage, I saw 
his next neighbour directing the atten- 
tion of M. Rongé to me, and I heard 
him whisper the name of my country. 
I could instantly observe a sharp, quick 
glance of the eye directed towards 
me; but no further observation was 
made until towards the conclusion of 
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the repast; when, after the greater 

rtion of the assembly had dispersed, 

. Rongé directed his conversation to 
me, and made many. inquiries as to the 
exact condition of the Roman Catholics 
in this country, which I answered 
according to the best of my informa- 
tion. He carried on the conversation 
exclusively in French, which he spoke 
with the same facility as German ; and 
before we parted he presented»me with 
a small volume of songs, cofnposed by 
himself, one or two of which I have 
endeavoured to render into English, 
and also with a copy of the rules of 
his church, of which a literal transla- 
tionis here given. This collection of 
songs has little or no poetical merit, 
but the preface is an important do- 
cument, establishing as it does, that 
this movement, as far as Rongé has 
been engaged in it, has been the 
result of long deliberation and mature 
reflection. But it will, perhaps, be 
the better plan to let the reader have 
it in the author’s own words. 


PREFACE TO CATHOLIC POEMS BY 
JOHANNES RONGE. 1845, 


**The following poems were, for the 
most part, ready for the press in the 
beginning of the year 1843 ; but a friend 
kept them back, contrary to my inclina- 
tion, from an anxiety lest at that junc- 
ture they should prove more mischievous 
than useful. 

‘** Many of these poems will perhaps 
appear too late; but they will neverthe- 
less serve for this purpose—to convince 
my opponents, who, for the purpose of 
lessening my influence with my fellow- 
citizens, seek to insinuate that I at- 
tempted what I have done without con- 
sideration and without time for reflec- 
tion, or that I have followed a blind 
impulse. I have undertaken it with due 
consideration, and as far back as the be- 
ginning of the year 1842 my determina- 

on was adopted. I knew the reform 
must begin—I knew also that Rome 
could not last much longer—I knew that 
she must fall.” 


‘© a CONFESSION. 


* Wand’ring upon the mountain side, 
My heart beat free and brave, 
But Rome’s yoke soon pursued me 
there, 
And I became—a slave. 
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‘** A coat of sorrow I must wear, 
All feeble is my tread— 
Thou knowest, oh God, what load of 
care 
Bows down my weary head ! 


‘* For daily they have tortured me 
With many an artful wile ; 
Cruelty lurks in their heart, 
Concealed by holy smile. 


‘* Fearless alike in word and deed 
When once their crimes begin, 
For while God’s name is in their mouth, 
They are the slaves of sin, 


- aes alike of worth and shame, 
n in their darkened road 
They go, beneath a slavish yoke, 
And have no fear of God. 


‘I must not love my fatherland, 
But still a slave remain ; 
So base a thought my heart repelled, 
And I was free again. 


** At length, aroused from thraldom vile, 

My spirit spurned the yoke so blind, 
And love has gained the victory— 
Love which prizes all mankind.” 


** UPON COMPLETING MY THIRTIETH 
BIRTH-DAY. 


‘* My life has reached its mid career, 
But still an anchor binds me down, 
And though the wish within me burns, 
The fight must yet be fought, and 

won. 


** My glowing soul, with ardour fired, 
Her wonted rest can no where find ; 
Away ! away! she goads me on, 

Aad tospee the slumb’ring earth be- 
ind. 


‘** Amid high heaven a beacon flames— 
I see its golden light afar— 
It cheers my sinking spirit on, 
I hail it as fair Freedom’s star.” 


EMBASSY TO THE POPE. 


‘« With the speed of winged horses, 
I hasten to thy throne, 
In dust lies thy proud castle, 
And, pope! thy power is gone. 


** O’er the high Alpine mountains, 
From a clime beyond the sea, 
Germania sends her messenger, 
And thus he speaks to thee : 
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‘ Thou hast trafticked in salvation 
For gold these thousand years ; 
The Fratricide has called to thee— 
His curse is in our ears. 


Down to the earth, our honour 
Under foot thou’st trampled ; still 
On our neck the slave-yoke placing, 
While our wealth thy coffers fill. 


And to the sinner dying 

No mercy hast thou shown— 
Tn vain the orphan wailing, 
To thee sends forth his groan. 


From the poor man in his sorrow 
Who cries to thee forlorn, 
Comfort still withholding, 

Thou givest nought but scorn. 


To the widow left forsaken 
Beside the fresh-raised mound, 
A word you utter, falling 

On her ear with fearful sound. 


Then to the message hearken— 
‘Through me my nation saith, 
Because thou thus hast sinned 
She refuses thee her faith.” 


«* Alone on heaven relying, 
To God her prayers will send, 
If you oppose her, ponder 
* On Hohenstaufen’s end.’ ”* 


Definitions concerning the doctrines of 
Faith. 
November, 1845. 

**], The Holy Scripture shall be our 
one and only foundation of Christian 
faith; the conception and exposition of 
which is freely given to reason, pene- 
trated and influenced by Christian idea. 

“2. As general tenets of our faith, 
we give the following symbol :— 

“I believe in God the Father, who by 
his almighty word created the world, 
and rules it in wisdom, justice, and love. 
I believe in Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, a holy uni- 
versal Church, forgiveness of sins, and 
eternal life.—Amen. 


“3, We reject the supremacy of the 
pope, release ourselves from hierarchy, 
and determine, above all, to reject all 
concessions which might be made by the 
hierarchy, and in any possible manner 
tend to bring the free church again un- 
der its yoke. 

**4, We reject auricular confession. 

“5. We reject celibacy (obligatory 
celibacy). 

**6. We reject the invocation of 
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saints, the reverencivg of relics and 
images. 

“7, We reject indulgences, pre- 
scribed fasts, pilgrimages, and all such 
heretofore standing church regulations, 
which can only lead to a senseless reli- 
gion of works. 

“8. We give to the church and to 
individuals, the task of vivifying the 
substance of our doctrines; and to the 
spirit of the times, to produve a corres- 
ponding acknowledgment. 

**9, But we allow full liberty of con- 
science, free inquiry and exposition of 
the Holy Scriptures, restricted by no 
external authority ; we rather abhor all 
compulsion, hypocrisy, and falsehood— 
therefore, in the variety of apprehen- 
sion and explanation of the doctrines of 
our faith, we find no grounds for sepa- 
ration or condemnation. 

“10. We acknowledge only two sa- 
craments, Baptism and the Supper of 
the Lord, without, at the same time, 
wishing to limit other congregations in 
the continuance of Christian usages. 

**J}. Baptism shall be administered 
to children, with the proviso of the 
confirmation of their faith when they 
shall attain mature understanding. 

**12. The Lord’s Supper shall be 
received by the congregation, according 
to Christ’s institution, in both kinds. 

‘13. We recognise matrimony as an 
institution to be considered sacred, and 
require the blessing of the church on it; 
but recognise no other conditions or 
restrictions than those prescribed by the 
state. 

“14. We believe and confess that it 
is the first duty of a Christian to con- 
firm his faith by works of Christian 
love. 


Definitions on the outward form of divine 
service and the cure of souls. 

‘15. Divine service consists essen- 
tially in instruction and edification ; the 
outward form shall be constituted ac- 
cording to the requirements of time and 
place. 

“16. The liturgy in particular, or 
the part of divine service which shall 
serve for edification, shall be ordered 
according to the institutions of the 
apostles and early Christians, suitable 
to the necessities of the present times ; 
the participation of the members of the 
congregation, and the alternate response 
between them and the minister, shall be 
regarded as essential requirements. 


* Conradin, son of Conrad the Fifth of Germany, the last of the family of 
Hohenstaufen, was beheaded in the market place at Naples, after the battle of 
Tagliacozza, by Charles of Anjou, it is supposed at the instigation of Clement IV. 
of which pontiff it is related, that, seeing from the walls of Viterba the array of 
Couradin defile before him, he exclaimed—* Ay, there they go like victims to the 
sacrifice.” —Sigismondi Italienes Republics, Vol. ZI. p. 380. 
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"17. The use of the Latin tongue 
shall be abolished in divine service. 

N.B.—There is a poem in the collec- 
tion upon this express point. 

“18. The church service consists in 
the following parts :— 


*‘a. Beginning: In the name of the 
Father, Son, — Holy Ghost. 

**b, Introductory hymn. 

** ec, Confession of sins. (Confiteor.) 

**d, Lord have mercy upon us. (Ky- 
rie. ) 

**e. Glory to God in the highest. 
(Gloria. ) 

** f. Collects. 

**g. Epistle. 

‘“h. Gospel. 

**¢. The sermon, together with the 
usual prayers. Before and after the 
sermon a verse of a hymn. 

“hk. Creed. (Credo.) 

“7, Hymn, Holy, holy, holy. (Sanc- 
tus. ) 

N.B.—Those persons of the con- 
gregation who intend to receive the 
holy communion, approach the altar 
during the singing of the hymn. 

**m. Instead of the canon, a piece se- 
lected from the passion, with the conse- 
eration words of the holy communion, 
shall be spoken by the minister. 

‘*n. During the communion of the 
congregation, ‘O Lamb of God.’ (Ag- 
nus Dei.) 

“*o. The Lord’s prayer. 

**p. Concluding hymn, 

**q. The Blessing. 

«Vocal and instrumental music shall 
not be excluded, but restricted, and 
only used as far as they shall promote 
devotion, and elevate the mind. 


**19. The celebration of divine ser- 
vice shall take place in the afternoon. 

** Cathechising, or edifying lecturing, 
the latter may be held by a clergyman, 
after previous approval by the proper 
ecclesiastical nedlsettion of the congre- 
gation. 

**20. No festivals shall be celebrated, 
excepting those ordered by the laws of 
the land. 

*©21. All ecclesiastical acts, such as 
baptism, marriages, burials, &c. shall be 
performed by the minister without sur- 
plice-dues, for all members of the con- 
gregation alike. 

**22. Posture, and external deport- 
ment in general, in church, as the expres- 
sion of inward religious views and feel- 
ings, shall be left to each individual ; that 
which tends to superstition shall alone 
be interdicted. 

** 23. No individual shall have a claim 
on any particular place in the church— 
hence, no particular seats can be appro- 
priated to the use of individuals, at any 
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particular divine service, either for in- 
terest or money. 


Definitions as to the government and con- 
stitution of the parish or congregation, 


‘24. The congregation conceive it to 
be the principal object of Christianity. 

**25. The constitution of the congre- 
gation adheres to the institutions of the 
apostles and primitive Christians, (Pres- 
byterian form) nevertheless it may be 
altered according to the necessities of 
the times. 

**26. Admission to become a member 
of the congregation takes place after a 
voluntary declaration of their adhesion 
to, and repetition of, the confession of 
faith as held by the congregation. 

**27. Whoever wishes to join the 
congregation from a society not confes- 
sing the Christian faith, must receive 
the necessary religious instruction, pre- 
viously to his making a confession of 
faith, and receiving baptism. 

28. The congregation uses its an- 
cient right of electing its own ecclesi- 
astics and authorities. Such divines as 
can produce certificates of their learning 
and manner of life, are alone eligible for 
the office of minister. 

**29. Every ecclesiastic shall be in- 
ducted into the congregation and his 
office, by a solemn act. 

‘* 30. The appointment of an ecclesi- 
astic to a congregation is irrevocable, 
and his removal can only be considered 
valid in accordance with the legal deti- 
nitions existing in any particular coun- 
try. Grounds of removal which do not 
come within the compass of the laws, 
can only be decided by the provincial 
synod hereafter to be formed. 

“31. The congregation is to be re- 
presented by the ecclesiastics and chosen 
elders; the election of the latter takes 
place annually, at Whitsuntide. 

**32. The ecclesiastic, or ecclesias- 
tics, are to have the administration of 
ecclesiastical offices; the elders, to- 
gether with the authorities, annually 
chosen from amongst themselves, are to 
direct and govern all other parochial 
affairs—nevertheless, the ecclesiastic is 
a member of the board of elders. 

** 33. At the assemblies of the con- 
gregation, the place of honour is due to 
the pastor or pastors, by the side of the 
lay authorities of the congregation, 
which is the authority chosen from the 
body of the elders. (Vide, chap. 32.) 
This authority of the congregation 
opens, conducts, and closes the transac- 
tions of the congregation in all its af- 
fairs, not even those which concern the 
confession of faith, public service, and 
the cure of souls; and every ecclesias- 
tic shall have the last vote; but in all 
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spiritual affairs he has the 
speaking first and last. 

**34. The congregation shall decide 
upon the laws and duties in the consti- 
tution to be appointed, which it confers 
on ecclesiastics and authorities, as well 
as those which they reserve for them- 
selves. , 

**35. The congregation consider 
themselves justified and authorised in- 
dependently and alone, ever according 
to the necessities of the times, and the 
advance of knowledge in the holy Scrip- 
tures, to alter all these regulations ; but 
the congregation voluntarily binds itself, 


right of 


for the sake of unity, to give notice of 


these at the next general council, and 
make propositions as to the decision. 


Definitions upon the General Council. 


** 36. General assemblies or councils 
shall have for their object, the mainte- 
nance of unity in ecclesiastical existence, 
so far as this unity does not restrict the 
freedom of conscience of individuals in 
the congregation, and of the congrega- 
tion itself. 

‘** 37. The general council shall con- 
sist of deputies from the individual 
German Catholic congregations, in the 
choice of whom the congregation shall 
not be restricted. 

‘* 38. It shall be open to each congre- 
gation to send as many deputies as they 
think fit ; but the united deputies of one 
congregation shall have but one vote in 
the resolutions. 

‘*39. Those councils only shall be 
considered general, in which the ma- 
jority of the. constituted congregations 
in Germany are represented; but one 
deputy may represent several congrega- 
tions. 

‘*40. The number of voting deputies 
at a council shall consist of, at least, 
two-thirds laymen, and only one-third 
ecclesiastical. 

**41. The resolutions of the general 
council are to be considered as proposi- 
tions, and only attain their full validity 
when they shall have been laid before 
each assembled congregation of Ger- 
many for consideration and approval, 
and when the majority of these parishes 
shall have adopted them. 

‘*42. The declaration to be given by 
each individual congregation concerning 
the adoption or non-adoption of the 
resolutions of a general council, must be 
always sent in to the authorities of the 
local congregation, named in definition 
48, within the space of three months, 
in the non-compliance of which such 
declaration on the definitions with re- 
gard to the subsequent rec ption or re- 
jection of a determination of a general 
council cannot be considered. 
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‘43. According to rule, a general 
council shall be held every five years, 
nevertheless at the present time, and 
until all arrangements of the German 
Catholic congregations shall be made, 
more frequent assemblies shall take 


place. 


‘44, The duration of each general 
council shall be directed according to 
the number and importance of subjects 
under consideration. 

“45. The place of holding general 
councils shall vary, and equal regard 
be shown (as far as circumstances will 
admit) to North, South, East, and West 
Germany. 

“46, Each general council shall, at 
one of its earliest sittings, decide at 
what place the next council shall be 
held. 

‘© 47. For external unity the autho- 
rities of the congregation of that place 
where the last has been held, and the 
authorities of that place where the next 
is to be held, shall effect the meeting in 
the following manner :— 

**48, The authority of the congre- 
gation of that place, where the next 
council i is to be held, sends the same an 
invitation in the public papers, and ac- 
cording to pleasure, by especial circu- 
lars to individual congregations, opens 
the general council, after the constitut- 
ing of which, he gives over the docu- 
ments and other objects to the chosen 
authority, (vide det. 49,) and receives 
all the acts and objects again from his 
hands after the c :onclusion of the coun- 
cil. Hereupon he has to receive the 
declaration to be sent to him by the in- 
dividual congregations, (vide defs. 41, 
42,) and to make their result publicly 
known after the expiration of the ap- 
pointed space of time, specifying the 
affirmative or negative (vide def. 42) de- 
cision of each congregation, and of those 
who have neglected to send in that de- 
claration, after which his office expires. 
Then he sends ali the documents, writ- 
ings, and other objects, having reference 
to the general councils, to the authori- 
ties of the congregation of that place 
where the next council is to be held. 
The latter now act ina similar manner, 
as has been prescribed. 

“49. The first act after the opening 
of every council must be the choice of 
an authority, (president,) by means of 
a poll. 

‘50. The sittings of general coun- 
cils are public; and their transactions 
shall be printed as fully as possible. 

**51. All these definitions are not, 
however, and shall not be appointed de- 
finitively for all times; but can, and 
must be altered, according to the con- 
sciousness of the times, of the congre- 
gation of the church.” 
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Such is a literal translation of the 
articles of faith, and the points of 
practice proposed and followed by the 
members of the new German Catholic 
Church ; and in presenting them to 
the public, I have adhered most 
exactly to the original, giving, as far 
as I could, the peculiar force of each 
German word. The original is of 
considerable difficulty, most of the ex- 
pressions being very different from 
those in familiar use in the country. 

Upon the day following the banquet, 
there was to have been a still larger 
assembly—in fact, a sort of “ aggre- 
gate meeting” of all the members of 
the new Catholic Church, held at 
Heidelberg. But a message from the 
Grand Duke of Baden to M. Rongé, 
politely conveyed by the lieutenant 
of police, put an end to the affair ; 
and a second message, conveyed in 
the course of the same day, obliged 
the great reformer to quit the town in 
a very expeditious manner. Upon 
that very day, the Grand Duke, who 
——_ resides either at Carlsruhe or 

anheim, happened to be in the town, 
on his way home from a _ grand 
*¢ Landswirthschaft,” or festival of the 
farming society, held at Mosbach, on 
the Neckar ; and the contrast between 
the reception of him—the potentate— 
tbe grand monarque—the sovereign of 
the land—the man whose hands held 
the issues of life and death—who had 
soldiers under him, and ministers to 
do his will—and that of the reformer, 
was most startling. From the win- 
dows of the “ Hotel Ernst,” I wit- 
nessed the duke’s departure; and a 
couple of carriages, with a few sol- 
diers for an escort, formed the whole 
cortege. Few turned their heads as 
he passed by ; and none bade “ God 
speed him!” An hour or two after- 
wards, the great reformer went on 
his way, and every house and every 
street poured forth its inhabitants. 
Men and women—youth and age— 
the professor and the student—the 
matron and the girl—burghers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, shopkeepers—men of 
all ranks and classes, streamed forth 
in a mighty tide, to hail him ere he 
went. It was more like the triumphal 
procession of a conqueror than any 
thing else. Wreaths were flung 
down from the windows as he passed ; 
acclamations rent the air: while the 
Grand Duke of Baden, in his own 
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dominion, passed unregarded by, the 
whole city rose like one man, to 
thunder forth their applause, and to 
bid farewell to the “schlecte falsche 
priester” of Germany. The scenes 
which he has attempted to describe 
passed under the author’s own eye ; 
and as he is well aware what interest 
is attached to the minutest particulars 
connected with a great popular move- 
ment in a distant country, he has 
ventured to describe what passed around 
him. And having done so, he trusts he 
will be excused for venturing to offer his 
own very humble opinion upon so stu- 
pendous a subject. This great move- 
ment has been hailed by some as the 
dawn of a new reformation; others 
regard it but as a violent outburst of 
popular feeling, produced by a tempo- 
rary excitement, and likely to die 
away when the exciting cause has 
been removed. In most of the articles 
which I have read in this country 
upon the subject, much stress has 
been laid upon the exhibition of the 
holy coat at Treves, as the immediate 
producing cause. And that it was the 
proximate cause, there can be little 
doubt ; but the mine had been laid for 
many, many years; and that cele- 
brated missive of the Bishop Arnoldi 
was merely the torch by means of which 
it was sprung. Aftermuchconversation 
witk intelligent men in Germany, who 
are well acquainted with the present 
condition and feelings of their coun- 
trymen ; and after a careful perusal of 
most of the German pamphlets and 
newspapers of the day—a class of 
literature which, by the way, does not 
often reach this country, but from 
which the most accurate information 
of what is going on must, after all, 
be derived—the writer can have but 
little doubt that the cause of this 
movement has long been in silent ope- 
ration, and may be ascribed to those 
events which he hinted at in the com- 
mencement of this paper. There is, 
he is inclined to fear, more of a revo- 
lutionary than of a religious spirit 
pervading “the masses ;” and the 
incessant and active vigilance which 
all the states of the German confede- 
ration keep up, does not augur well 
for its accession or continuance. As 
the autumn advanced, most of the 
newspapers, which in Germany are 
altogether under the contro] of censors 
of the press appointed by government, 
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began to preserve an ominous silence 
upon what there is but too good 
reason to fear was a forbidden subject ; 
and from many other towns besides 
that in which he was a resident, Rongé 
was obliged to make an abrupt depar- 
ture. The fact of its being confined 
to the lower and middle ranks of so- 
ciety, has often been urged as an 
objection fatal to the spread of this 
movement. But few who have been 
attentive observers of the events of 
history, will venture to advance such 
an argument. Such a movement al- 
ways begins among the lower classes. 





ODE TO WINTER. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
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It prevails; and at last its influence 
extends to those above 


“ The mist that over the marsh glides." 


A light cloud at first spreads and ex- 
pands, until it envelops the heights 
above it. That this may be the result 
of the present movement, the writer 
does not venture to predicate ; but it 
is not the more unlikely to prove suc- 
cessful, from the fact of its first adhe- 
rents, like those of the Christian dis- 
pensation, being found among the 
humble ranks of life. 





Dread winter, thou com’st in thy rage! ; 
Thy harbinger whirlwind appears ; 
Thou art old, but not weak in thine age, 
Nor art thou bowed down with thine years. 


No change in thy strength do we know, 
Thou who changest all nature to man— 

Thou'rt as rife in thy tempest and snow 
As when first thy dominion began. 


From whence is thy power, mighty king ? 
Whence comest? and where dost thou stay 

In the summer and bright budding spring ? 
Whose flowers thou hast withered away. 


Thou kindlest the winds in the sky, 
Thou wakest the storms on the deep— 

The navies which sink neath thine eye 
Never maketh that stern eye to weep. 


I'm sad when I think of thee still, 

For thy white locks are covered with sleet, 
Around thee the wind bloweth chill, 

The cold drifting snow’s at thy feet. 


No flower ope’d its eye at thy birth, 
Nor sun lovely shone from on high ; 
Thou wert nursed on the cold barren earth, 
And cradled ’mid storms of the sky. 


Why wreak’st thou thy vengeance on man ? 
Why wage so unequal a strife ? 

Dost not know that his life is a span ? 
In that span is—the winter of life! 


Thy fury, we know, doth not last, 
Yet yearly thou visit’st our plain, 

But man, when his winter is past, 

Alas! he returns not again. 
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GLINTINGS OF THE SHANNON. 


CHAPTER 


** The spacious Shannon spreading like a Sea.” 


‘ Fluminibus magnis letatur Hibernia Sineus 
Momoniamque fluit, 














itt. 





Transit per muros Limerici, Knoc Patric illum, 
Oceani clausum sub ditione videt.’ 






Yes! “spreading like a sea.’ So 
spake Edmund Spenser. We love the 
mightiest of British rivers for his 
sake. Who, indeed, that has wandered 
among its beautiful and winding lakes, 
its purple mountains, its banks and 
slopes of richest green, its numerous 
and storied isles, that has mused on 
its magnificent rapids, that has ram- 
bled among its ivy-mantled ruins, its 
dismantled castles, its wild dells and 
glens, its rocky headlands and pro- 
montories—but must feel delight at 
that “‘other brother” of Milton and 
Shakspeare, thus in one line, stamping 
with immortality, our glorious tribu- 
tary to the Atlantic. We love the 
Shannon for dear Una's sake, that 
child of light! when we remember 
that the poet has placed her fabled 
residence, overhanging the most mag- 
nificent and beautiful pieces of scenery 
among its upper lakes! Distinction 
meet, indeed, for its poetic grandeur, 
and investing its fairy legends, and 
lovely waters, with such a crowd of 
gentle and hallowed associations, of 
the Fierie Queen, that “ divinest al- 
legory,” that we should not willingly 
exchange our river of “ quiet depths, 
and dark mementos,” for any, the 
most crowded stream in the three 
kingdoms. 

The sweetest lessons of Christianity, 
abound with beautiful emblems and 
images. We know of none more ele- 


CAMDEN. 


vating or exquisite, than the story of 
the gentle Una. Yes !— 


* Cliffs, fountains, RIVERS, seasons, times, 
Let all remind the soul of heaven ; 
Our slack devotion needs them all.” 


We believe thee divine Wordsworth, 
and while we can associate, though 
ever so remotely, the names of 
Spenser and Una, with our chiefest of 
rivers, and ponder on the sublime 
mystery of the * Red Cross Knight, ” 
we envy not the noisy polemics of the 
world, their highest achievements. 
True, none of the scenes of the great 
Epic have any relation immediately 
to our great river ; they are too uni- 
versal and general, too much without 
the bounds of this “dim spot which 
men call earth.”’ In a world about, 
and around, and above us, a world 
of its own creation, in which the 
imagination loves to revel, shedding 
its sanctifying radiance on all that we 
esteem of good and beautiful. We see 


“The Vertues linked all in lovely wise, 
And noble mindes— 
In brave poursuits of chevalrous emprise,”’ 


Nor do we not perceive the living and 
breathing soul of religious allegory, 
everywhere pervading the poem. How 
impressive the meeting of Una and 
the princely Arthur; his shield, the 
symbol of truth and wisdom, not 
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made of “ steel, nor of induring 
brass.” 


“ Such earthly metals soon consumed been, 
But all of diamond, perfect, pure, and clean." 


The attack on Orgoglio’s Castle, the 
stronghold of Pride; the glorious 
combat with Orgoglio and Duessa, 
(Prideand Falsehood,) and final victory 
of Truth and Wisdom. The search 
through the cheerless dungeons of 
the castle, and appearance of the old 
blind man, 


* Foster father of the gyaunt dead,” 


The incommunicative Ignaro—Igno- 
rance, how quaint, but instructive! 
and then, as we continue, what joy 
do we not feel, at the release of the 
Red Cross Knight, that singular and 
hidden symbol, the reconciliation of 
the deliverer and delivered, the sub- 
sequent love of these divine emblems, 
with the charmed gift of the Red 
Cross. 


“ A booke, wherein his Saviour’s Testament 
Was writt, with golden letters rich and brave, 
A work of wondrous grace, and able souls to save !"’ 


But we fear we are going away from 
the Shannon; pardon us, gentle reader, 
the pen is a sad truant, we know; 
but we shall not meet the gentle Una 
again, till we get near the source of 
the river; our wish at present, like 
that of the explorers of the Niger, 
being to trace it from its mouth, to 
its first and infant springs ; till then, 
gentlest of beings, farewell! 

We love the Shannon, did we say! 
Yes, amore glorious stream, always ex- 
cepting the Mississippi and the Plata, 
fertilises not the plains of Christen- 
dom. Opposite opinions, no doubt, 
have from time to time been preferred 
of its extent and beauty, but of what 
do not men form different opinions ? 
Of the Multiplication Table possibly. 
Not a bit of it—we know a person 
who considers two and two five—and 
we have read of a man, who thought 
he had been guillotined with others, 
but that their heads being restored, he 
got the wrong one in the scramble. 
We are not entirely obliviscent, that 
a certain “ commissioner,” represent- 
ing the first journal in the kingdom, 
sailing up in one of last November 
fogs, with a certain drove of hirsute 
fellow passengers, was fain to preju- 
dice our noble river in the estimation 
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of John Bull, comparing its broad and 
shimmering waves, to the “muddy 
waters of the Humber,” and its “ un- 
wooded and deserted” banks, to some 
equally felicitous phantom of his 
imagination, We can understand it, 
however—yet, were our utilitarian 
friend but superior to the vulgar pre- 
judice of eating and drinking, for a 
week together, could he slew round a 
square sail, and like a leech live on 
suction, how should it delight us to 
hoist our bit of canvas for his special 
pleasure, and from Loop Head to 
Lough Allen, exhibit to his startled 
fancy, such glimpses of the Shannon, 


“ Such home felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss,” 


as he had never previously imagined. 
How should it delight us to show him 
that the great ‘“‘ Thunderer” of Print- 
ing-house Square, as far as our Irish 
rivers are concerned, is anything but 
infallible. 

The Shannon derives its name from 
the words sean, old, and abhan, river ; 
indeed, we calculate it would be no 
easy matter to tell its age, and of its 
birth and parentage, we fear we cannot 
properly be much more explicit. Led- 
wich considers St, Senanus to mean the 
river Shannon; but O’Conor, ac- 
cording to Tom Moore, denies the 
metamorphosis indignantly. Ptolemy 
calls the river Senus, and Giraldus 
dignifies it, as Virgil did the chief 
river of Italy, with the title Fluviorum 
Rex—according to the former, three 
large cities were situated on the Shan- 
non, of which, at present, no trace 
remains—namely, Recia, Macoticum, 
and Reeta Attera. The less imagi- 
native portion of mankind at present, 
we need scarcely remark, consider the 
origin of the river to be Lough Allen, 
in the county of Leitrim, from which it 
stretches away, certainly more like a 
giant than a saint, to the mighty bo- 
som of the Atlantic, washing the shores 
of not less than ten counties, and form- 
ing a great artery of communication 
between three of the provinces, 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
Mr. Inglis speaks of the Shannon “as 
the noblest of all the rivers in the 
British European dominions.” “ It 
was impossible to look upon the 
Shannon,” says this acute writer, 
“without feeling deeply interested ; 
I knew it to be the greatest of all our 

























































































































































































































































































































rivers; I saw it to be in itself a 
noble stream, rivalling the finest of 
the Continental rivers; and an ad- 


ditional interest was communicated to 
it, from the belief, that to my country- 
men, that part of Ireland lying to the 
west of the Shannon, is a terra incog- 
nita.”” Yes, we feel thankful to Mr. 
Inglis for the discovery—now that 
Herne Bay, and the North Cape, have 


lost all pretensions to seclusion ; and 
an atmospheric line, all but in the 
market over the ‘* Rocky mountains,” 
we feel delight, that there is one spot 
not yet given up to the Goths and Van- 
dals of the railway world. Still, as in 


the days of Tasso— 
* La divisa dal Mondo, ultima Irlanda,” 


there is one terra incognila, where 
the “might and majesty” of nature 
remain still uninvaded! What quiet 
visions of certain sunny hours spent 
along the beautiful banks of the river, 
watering this unknown land, flit be- 
fore our imagination! what pleasing 
associations of war and love, but we 
must not anticipate. 

The summer of ]8— was signalised 
in the history of Ireland, by the ap- 
pearance of several vessels in our 
chief rivers. Amongst the several tri- 
butaries to the sea, the Shannon was 
not without its contingent of war 
steamers, and need we say the blue 
jackets, after some time, had established 
themselves with certain partieson shore, 
as prodigious favourites ; indeed a wide 
spread conspiracy, to alienate their 
engagements from their cuties on 
board, was shortly after discovered, 
and, singularly enough, by parties par- 
ticularly averse to the casus belli of the 
period. The conspirators being chiefly 
of the gentler sex, it would not be, 
perhaps, quite up to our standard of 
gallantry to be more explicit; con- 
sistent with the duties of the historian, 

ehowever, we may safely aver, that a 
very prevalent and anxious wish ex- 
isted, that the war should be continued 
till “matters were arranged” in the 
political (?) horizon, and wnion the 
order of the day on shore and on 
board. 

The condition of the fleet, a 
little after its arrival, having be- 
come considerably deranged, it was 
found necessary at the Admiralty, to is- 
sue more stringent general orders, to 
prevent the most distant approach to 
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any relaxation of discipline ; the officers 
were prevented from going ashore, 
and their attention very particularly 
drawn to “ ball and general gun prac- 
tice ;” this was particularly provoking, 
the ball practice hitherto having been 
more in the quadrille and supper way. 
Invitations came thick as hail, and all 
the stationery on shore seemed put 
under contribution; the fair insur- 
gents intimating, in every possible 
phase of politeness, how happy papa 
should feel, how delighted mamma, 
&e., if Lieutenant So-and-so, and 
Captain So-and-so, would favour them 
with the pleasure of his company ; the 
postscript generally conveying some 
covert allusion to papa’s cold, and a 
donkey ride to Carrigaholt. Our 
friends on deck, however, with the 
fear of the Admiralty over their head, 
like the sword of Damocles, were not 
to be disturbed in their resolution, 
and several gooseberry pies, and sets 
of quadrilles, it is to be feared, fell 
victims to their rash resolves. Sundry 
parties on the water, not coming within 
the regulation, were somewhat inge- 
niously contrived; and under the 
guidance of one of the-fairest of the 
pirates, who laid in wait to steal us 
away, we visited the chief points of 
interest on the river. 

The first spot in the mouth of the 
Shannon which attracts attention, is 
“Scattery,” or “ Inniscattery,” a singu- 
larly picturesque island, situated in the 
middle of the river, and abounding with 
the relics of a former state of things. 
According to the most correct autho- 
rities, this island was a place of very ge- 
neral religious resort in the infant age 
of Christianity in this country. So 
early as the sixth century, a monastery 
was founded here by St. Patrick, and 
in a metrical life of St. Senanus, taken 
from an old Kilkenny MS., the flight 
of St. Senanus to the island, to pre- 
side as bishop, is very luminously set 
forth. Several monks from the Holy 
City,” continues the historian, “came 
here also, to place themselves under 
his monastic protection, so that he was 
obliged to erect not less than seven 
churches for their convenience.” The 
crumbling remains of these seven 
churches, and several cells of the 
monastery, are still pointed out to the 
antiquarian! In the key-stone of one 
of the windows, a head of St. Senanus 
is also seen, “ shorn of its fair propor- 
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tions,"’ however, to a certain extent, 
by the hand of time, and the no less 


iconoclastic incursions of the curious 


and meddlesome. 

The secluded austerity of the com- 
munity on the island of Scattery was 
such, that no woman was allowed to 
land on the island. Even asister saint, 
taken to the island by no less a person- 
age than an angel, was ungraciously 
sent back ; St. Senanus somewhat pe- 
remptorily demanding, according to 
his biographer— 

* Cui Presul quid feminis 
Commune est cum monachis ? 


Nee te nec ullam aliam 
Admittemus in insulam,” 


The lady, as the country people on 
the island relate the story, reasoned 
with Senanus, but ‘* came off second 
best ;” and though raining fearfully, 
and “ without an umbrella,” she was 


obliged to put round again for the 
shore. Moore gives a somewhat 
different version—at least his conjec- 
ture, in the last few lines, is not very 
well borne out by the Latin original ; 
but, then, Tom Moore was always a 
wag— 


“Oh! Father, send not hence my bark, 
Through wintry winds and billows dark : 
I come with humble heart to share 
Thy morn and evening prayer ; 
Nor mine the feet, oh! holy saint, 
The brightness of thy sod to taint.” 


“ The lady's prayer Senanus spurned ; 
The winds blew fresh, the bark returned ; 
But legends hint, that had the maid 
Till morning's light delayed, 
And given the saint one rosy smile, 
She ne'er had left his lovely isle.”, 


After several attacks by the Danes, 
we are told by the astute in such mat- 
ters, that the entire island was laid 
waste by a true Vandal, one William 
Hoel, in the year of grace 1179. A 
couple of hundred years previously, a 
similar attack was made, when the 
monument of St. Senan, and monas- 
tery, were both destroyed; but the 
invaders were driven out with great 
spirit, by the king of Munster, and 
five hundred of them found a watery 
grave inthe Shannon. Rather spunky, 
by-the-by, of our friend Brian Boru. 

“‘Sorra a loss they were them- 
selves,” said our boatman; “ they 
could not have betther luck, and ban- 
ish the dear craythurs from the 
island.” 

** T quite agree with you, 


” 


replied 
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our first lieutenant, more polite than 
imaginative ; “ but do you really be- 


lieve in the fact ?” 


« Wisha, to he sure—is it for me to 
disbelieve what every one knows? they 
calls it a lagend, but I think it’s only a 
lafe out of St. Colomb’s book, who ban- 
ished cows, as where there was cows 
there was women, he said, and where 


there was women there was mischief!” 
In this state of matters, the second 


best thing to the society of our fair 
friends on shore, being their society on 
board, cards were issued for a ball, 
which created no small sensation. We 
received one solitary apology, a gem in 
its way, from a gentleman rejoicing in 
the euphonious name of | m, and 
who seemed to think we were trifling 
with the disturbed state of the country. 
After a long digression on that fertile 
subject, he wound up by declining our 
*jll-timed invitation,” adding in a 
postscript, “ As to my family—Mrs. I. 
can’t go, Miss I. won’t go, but Jaques 
will.” We were accordingly favoured 
with the intellectual company of Mas- 
ter Jaques. With the exception, how- 
ever, of this gentleman, whose chief 
attraction lay in a profound acquain- 
tance with the mystery of ringing a 
horse and curing lampers, the other 
guests were particularly agreeable and 
elegant. Every thing was very nice 
and well-arranged, and the utmost 
enjoyment prevailed. A cutting-out 
expedition had been the entire week, 
in search of evergreens and flowers ; 
and the armoury, and every other 
available part of the vessel, were put 
under contribution for cutlasses, pis- 
tols, and other “light artillery ;” added 
to which, the bright flashing of certain 
dark eyes, completed a scene at once 
brilliant and interesting. A violin- 
player, imported with some turkeys and 
poteen from the opposite side of the 
river, filled up the pauses of the dance 
with his enchantment; nor were we 
less delighted with a serenade under 
our starboard-quarter at supper, by the 
piper of the village, whose politeness 
was quite overpowering. Amongst 
the many beautiful creatures who 
favoured us with their company—the 
belle of the evening, the elegant Julia 
St. C » seemed the chief favourite. 

Indeed, poor Digby, our first lieute- 
nant, whose heart was of that impres- 
sible character, generally represented 
by adamant or the “nether mill-stone,” 
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seemed completely “ struck of a heap”’ 
by her attractions. A more delightful 
combination of every thing original 
and brilliant we seldom, indeed, had 
the happiness to meet: her figure was 
symmetry itself, and in her exquisite 
soft eyes you perceived the gushings of 
her joyous and happy heart. Apart 
from the more elegant attainments of 
the female mind, in which she was 
deeply accomplished, she possessed an 
amount of that more general informa- 
tion usually monopolised by the other 
sex: she seemed never at a loss in 
friendly converse with those around 
her, and appeared as much at home 
riding to cover, or starting a bagged 
fox, as practising the last quadrilles or 
overture. 

Handing her up to supper, we ven- 
tured some commonplace remark on 
the novelty of a ball on ship-board. 

“ Your vessel is quite fit for any 
thing,” she replied—* quite a model. 
Coming up your larboard quarter this 
evening, I fancied I never saw any thing 
half so beautiful.” 

*€ Quite a sailor I perceive !” 

* Why, not exactly! yet I know 
nothing more charming than the sea— 
glinting along eight or ten knots, under 
every bit of canvas, is to me the ne 
plus, something you adepts in Latin 
say of enjoyment.” 

* We occasionally perceive your 
yacht steering up the river, as well as 
we can make out with the glass—you 
get on very responsibly.” 

“ Oh, yes!” she replied, laughing, 
«we often luffup under the battery, for 
the rare distinction of a salute from 
your guns. We are particularly shot- 
proof, however, I suppose, or we should 
have long since fallen victims to the 
activity of your gunners,” 

** Why, you make no allowance for 
our politeness—by-the-by, you seem 
not at all afraid going by yourselves.” 

** Not in the least. Frederick (him- 
self generally under close hatches 
smoking a cigar) installs me as pilot, 
while Isabella keeps a jealous eye on 
the mainsail.” 

* Not particularly pleasant to meet 
any thing in the pirate way—ever had 
any adventure of that kind?” 

“ Why, not precisely, except, per- 
haps, some weeks since, going before 
the wind some six or eight knots, a 
somewhat suspicious craft seemed 
beating across on our weather beam. 
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We hailed, they appeared making right 
across our bow, we put round our 
helm, and just perceived a large party 
from the opposite side of the river, 
returning after a search for arms.” 

“‘ Not particularly pleasant!” 

© We were not in the least afraid, 
except that their boom, by some mis- 
hap, might get through our rigging. 
Some of the party seemed getting rid 
of their disguise, as far as a bucket of 
salt water would permit; others were 
engaged drinking, and all appeared 
armed; they soon, however, brushed 
past under our stern, and recognising 
papa, gave three hearty cheers.” 

** When do you get under weigh 
again? I should like so much to get 
a glance at the * Yarrow.’ ” 

* Oh! we are just going fifteen or 
twenty miles down the river the first 
day the wind comes round a little. 
We have the very questionable taste, 
however, not to come within range of 
your guns. Papa, however, I am sure, 
wouldbe most happy, if you would ven- 
ture with our party to Loop Head and 
Ross—we have got a carte blanche at 
Carrigaholt.” 

Our stoic acquaintance, the first 
lieutenant, here abruptly put in his oar, 
with no unapparent gaucherie, tender- 
ing some remark about our represen- 
tative of the musical art, in the stern 
sheets of the ship’s boat. We could not 
but acquiesce, the beautiful Julia 
glowing with unaffected delight as we 
passed to a more interesting discussion 
of the magic science. We were, by no 
means, a stranger to her exquisite 
taste in the art. Weber, Beethoven, 
and Mozart, seemed to live in the in- 
nermost corner of her heart; and as 
we spoke of them, and other lesser stars 
in the “firmament of song,’ her de- 
light was excessive. There were few 
things in the art which afforded her 
not pleasure, and as she repeated, with 
soft and delicious sweetness, the lines 
of L’ Allegro—we felt, indeed, that 
music was no longer wanting— 

“ And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal ver:e, 
Such as the melting soul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness—long drawn out, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony, 
Such strains as would have won the ear 


Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice.” 


A little after midnight we p@rted 
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with our friends, not before our affec- 
tions seemed pretty equally parcelled 
out between our amiable guest, and the 
object of her incessant eulogies—the 
Suannon. Poor Digby seemed fit for 
nothing next day, and looked wistfully 
at the sky to watch the wind, as, on its 
veering round, we had promised to 
accompany them to the mouth of the 
river—an excursion in such a little bit 
of a craft attended with no little dan- 
ger and difficulty, but these were words 
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we never could find in our very limited 
vocabulary. ‘ One only passion unre- 
vealed” seemed uppermost, indeed, in 
some of our thoughts—not fear of the 
Admiralty, by-the-by, or Terry Alts, 
or joy at escaping the towjours perdriz 
of the cabin and quarter-deck, but a 
particularly happy combining of both, 
perhaps, with something else—thanks 
to Scott that saves our blushes— 


‘Oh! need we tell that passion’s name ?” 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘“* The boatman, sailing on his easy way, 
With envious eye beheld them where they lay, 
Telling their tale of love 
At that lone hour, and who so blest as they !"” 


CurRsE OF KEHAMA, 


Di Giovinezza, il bell purpureo lume.” 


THe next morning but one beheld us 
bowling along six or eight knots an hour; 
a charming breeze steady on the quar- 
ter, and the day promising beautifully ; 
not a cloud seemed willing to disturb 
thecerulean depth of the sky—scarcely 
a wave the emerald depthsbeneath. On 
like a thing of life, ploughed our little 
bark, dashing through the ebbing 
waters—the sails well set, and woo- 
ing every breeze. Before us the broad 
estuary of the Shannon stretched 
away to mingle with the Atlantic. 
On one side the sloping shores of 
Kerry with the Killarney mountains 
edging the horizon; and in the dis- 
tance, the ruins and round tower of 
Scattery, “asleep in the soft beams” 
of the newly risen sun. Several small 
craft, dotted here and there on the 
river, seemed taking advantage of the 
early tide, which seemed to be creep- 
ing In as we got down; and not least 
conspicuous, reposing on the surface 
of the water, lay one of our own 
sloops, the union-jack floating beauti- 
fully from her stern in the morning 
breeze. It was one of those glorious 
and exhilirating scenes never to be 
forgotten. Our fair companions point- 
ed out the chief spots of interest as 
we scudded along—perhaps, indeed, 
we may as well confess the “ soft im- 
peachment” at once, that, under their 
instruction, the face of nature assumed 
a thousand fugitive charms; the few 
stray feathery mists of morning, 
glancing along the hills, seemed in- 
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stinct with life, and to our interested 
fancy, each rude promontory and 
cliff put on features of indescribable 
beauty. Getting along, after some 
little time, the breeze began to stiffen, 
so as to require no small skill and 
physical strength to manage the can- 
vas; the tide also had made con- 
siderably, the advancing waves dash- 
ing through our lee scuppers ever and 
anon, and more than once indulging 
in the liberty of washing right over 
us. We were all anxiety for our fair 
pilot, who seemed to enjoy the matter 
more than any one, not excepting poor 
Digby, who, proffering his assistance 
at the helm, managed to get a particu- 
lar sowsing. The lovely Julia, indeed, 
seemed the happiest person on board. 
She appeared much excited, and we 
fancied never looked so beautiful since 
we had first seen her—the crimson 
glow of health mantling to her face 
and neck, and her merry laugh, as she 
gave orders, beguiling every one on 
board. While pointing out some ob- 
jects of interest, we got out of our 
course, somewhat accidentally. 

«Port the helm, love,” sung out 
Frederic ; “pon my honour, you must 
give me that tiller.” 

Digby offered his assistance, but 
we were evidently bent on running 
down an unconscious fishing-boat, in 
fact, several points out of our course. 

* This will never do; give me the 
tiller, dear.” 

And with the quickness of thought, 
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each changed places. We got right 
before the wind again, and before a 
quarter of an hour elapsed, hove in 
sight of our destination, Carrigaholt. 

The Bay of Carrigaholt, as a piece 
of wide and beautiful river scenery, 
we have no hesitation in stating, is un- 
equalledin the three kingdoms. Some 
one will hint at the Severn, or Trent, 
or Clyde—our taste may not be of the 
purest zsthetic character, but we pre- 
fer the Firth of the Shannon. It is 
not particularly adapted as a refuge for 
vessels, better anchorage being farther 
up at Tarbert. We speak of it asa 
prcture—a living, speaking picture ; we 
shall attempt no description, resting 
satisfied with remarking, that whoever 
has not seen it, has not seen one of the 
loveliest and most thoroughly Irish 
landscapes in that part of the kingdom. 
From Carrigaholt, somewhat against 
orders, our naval friends set out for 
Loop Head. The view here is par- 
ticularly wild and magnificent, to the 
opposite shore. Kerry Point is, per- 
haps, some ten or twelve miles distant, 
the whole body of the Atlantic appear- 
ing to burst through its rocky barriers, 
that stretch away in all their iron 
grandeur as far as the eye can see. 
When the wind happens to bein a 
westerly or southerly direction, at- 
tended with what the country people 
here call the “rollers,” a periodical 
occurrence, the tremendous sublimity 
of the breakers was described as some- 
thing almost incredible. A splendid 
fixed light, reflected from several silver 
mirrors, sheds its rays on the waste of 
waters at night, a welcome beacon pos- 
sibly to many a bark from the Great 
Western World “beyond the main ;” 
and crowds of vessels are seen here 
from time to time, from Labrador and 
Newfoundland, making for Cape Clear 
and the Lizard Point! 

We were shown a dim point on the 
horizon, which we strained our eyes to 
gaze at. We were told it was a vessel 
from the New World. We could 
fancy with what delight many an 
anxious eye on board was turned to- 
wards the insignificant point of rock 
on which we were standing, and to 
how many did it speak the magic word 
* Home.” 

Some old ruins of a castle exist 
near this spot—the “castle of Cle- 
hansevan,”’ not particularly celebrated 
in history, that we could discover, but, 
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doubtless, not without its legends and 
stories. While admiring the Giant 
grandeur every where around, we 
stumbled on a deep ravine between 
two rocks, in which several poor people 
were bending over a spring, repeating 
a certain amount of prayers. One 
poor woman held in her arms a child, 
in the last stage of “water on the 
brain”—a pitiful cold breeze freezing 
the helpless innocent. One glance at 
the pupil of the eye told what advance 
the disease had made, yet with the per- 
severance of a mother, she still clung 
to the hope that by remaining day and 
night at the blessed well the child 
would recover. ‘ The child was 
quieter since it had come,” she said, 
with tears in her eyes. It was the 
quietness that preceded death! Amongst 
the crowd of humble supplicants, (af- 
flicted with every imaginable ailment,) 
one young woman, a beautiful creature, 
attracted our attention. Disease, doubt- 
less, had not laid his blighting hand on 
so much vigour and loveliness. Her 
tale was soon told, she had been for 
some days doing penance for an aged 
mother—by proxy! This poor crea- 
ture’s knees were literally blistered 
from going round the well ; yet she was 
more than recompensed, by the hope 
that her sickly mother would be bene- 
fitted by her mortifications. We 
turned away with many mingled sen- 
sations, not the least of which, we need 
scarcely say, were regret and pity. 
The cliffs near the mouth of the 
Shannon are singularly fantastic and 
wild. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and regularity of the stratification in 
one spot; while in another, it seems 
tilted up into huge pyramids and 
ridges—here, not unlike a sugar-loaf 
in appearance, there, the several strata 
seem “tied and bound” together, pre- 
senting to the fancy some mimic re- 
semblance to a book, the leaves out- 
spread, and to the lover of nature, 
“written within and without” with 
the alphabet of creation. At one 
point, therocks become deeply indented, 
forming a beautiful miniature bay—-small 
indeed, when compared to the magnifi- 
cent scenery around, yet interesting in 
the last degree, as exhibiting the trac- 
ings of nature’s wondrous architecture. 
At the mouth of the little bay, a 
rock half sunk serves to break the 
forceofthesurge. Round this our party 
directed their course in a little can 
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vas canoe, and in a few minutes we 
were floating buoyantly over the beau- 
tiful green boulders at the bottom. 
Across the little bay nature has thrown 
two perfect bridges—one assuming the 
form of an arch, as complete as any 
fashioned by the hand of art; the 
other, somewhat irregular in outline, 
but towering high above our little 
boat. We were told their exact heights 
in feet and inches; but it must have 
been some mathematician, like the 
“tailor of Laputa,” or some railway 
engineer possibly, that could profane 
such glorious pieces of wild and stern 
magnificence with measuring utensils. 
Floating like a cork for some time 
along the coast in our frail skiff, a piece 
of thin canvas separating us from the 
unfathomed depths beneath, we ex- 
plored several caverns of particular 
beauty and interest; in one, especially, 
the echo of the boatman’s oar, as we 
pulled into it, was something appalling 
—perfectly fearful—kindling in the 
mind ideas of loneliness and sublimity 
we were not at all prepared for—ever- 
brooding silence— 


* The shadow of a mood 
Which only clothes the heart in solitude— 
A thought of voiceless depth.” 


No slight symptoms of fear beginning 
to be perceptible in some of our party, 
we were not able to advance far into 
the gloom; but the boatmen assured 
us we could float in till it became per- 
fectly dark, as it was, we were scarcely 
perceptible to each other—a dim yel- 
low light suffusing the entire cavern. 
Our fair pilot of the morning seemed 
to enjoy the matter verymuch. “ You 
recollect the Count Madallo’s friend, 
you have been quoting,” said she, as 
we felt some little apprehension about 
her, “like him, I think I may say— 


“ T love all waste 
And solitary places; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be.” 


A little after, the boatmen proposed 
to fire a gun for our particular edifi- 
cation, or to sing asong. ‘“ The song 
by all means,” cried the first lieutenant ; 
we were accordingly favoured with an 
Irish melody, we don’t happen to re- 
collect in any of Tom Moore's collec- 
tions, that echoed and_ re-echoed 
through thecave. Being privileged to 
ask one of the ladies in return, he did 
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so, with the utmost politeness—his 
wish being readily complied with. 

Poor Paddy, however, could not 
imagine “ what yellow sands” the beau- 
tiful Julia alluded to, or by what witch- 
craft she had become acquainted with 
the fact of his fathers lying “ full 
fathom five.” ‘The poor man was 
drowned, more be token, God be good 
to his soul,” said he, considerably mol- 
lified by something we gave him out ofa 
black bottle; “ but we gave him Chris- 
tian burial any how.” 

** Are you quite sure of the fact?” 
said Digby, humouring the conceit. 
‘* This lady, you perceive, speaks to the 
contrary.” 

‘¢ Withen, far be it from me to 
peruse the lady’s honour ; but the world 
knows we took up Darby Casey, the 
dirty spalpeen, they put down on poor 
Tom, and we tucked the three in to- 
gether, the boys, my father, and my 
poor mother, quite curous together.” 

We subsequently got the ancestral 
history of the veritable Darby Casey, 
whose escutcheon, it appeared, ex- 
hibited a “ bar sinister.” The poor man 
was “well enough to do in the world,” 
his biographer conceded, but it appear- 
ed this was an insurmountable obstacle 
to his remaining with the family, par- 
ticularly Pat’s mother, “ always a 
decent clean girl of the Moloneys.” 
It was curious to see with what 
warmth the poor man took up the 
subject. In vain, we reasoned that 
“under ground precedency’s a jest ;” 
we perceived his most vulnerable point 
had been invaded, so were fain to turn 
to some of the numerous stories with 
which he was gifted, and with which 
the Shannon here abounds. 

The day falready waxing late, we 
turned towards the dwelling of our 
kind entertainers for the night. It was 
with no little reluctance we dragged 
ourselves away from the beautiful green 
waves and moss covered caverns. The 
evening had already shed its mellowing 
influence on the sea and sky, as we de- 
filed along the cliffs—how calm! how 
lovely ! 


“A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun.” 


The mighty orb itself had gained the 
line of the horizon, shedding a thousand 
tints and tinges over the heavens 
nothing could possibly exceed. Dancing 
and sparkling in the gloriouseffulgence, 
the huge breakers dashed against the 
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shore; while in the opposite point of 
the sky, some dim traces of the moon 
peeping from the east, heightened the 
interest of the scene. It was exquisite 
beyond conception! The thousand tints 
of the heavens, slowly settling into the 
deepest purple, shot forth fewer and 
fewer beams, till sinking still lower, 
the golden curtains of the West closed 
over the great monarch of the day. 

There are few places (none in the 
three kingdoms) where the sun sets in 
such gorgeous magnificence, as off the 
western coast of our own dear isle. 
Indeed, a glance at the glorious orb 
from one of the hills overhanging the 
mouth of the Shannon, sinking into 
the mighty Atlantic, is a thing never to 
be forgotten. The quantity of cloud 
blown off the land, mainly contributes 
to the effect. In more southern lati- 
tudes, it becomes more rarified, and 
the huge dise sinks in the west, unat- 
tended by the “ purple and gold” we 
have a thousand times gazed on with 

rapture and religious ecstacy. 

As we wandered along the cliffs, ob- 
serving the beautiful creatures, the sea 
gulls and puffins, winging their way 
homewards in thousands, the sun gra- 
dually sinking to his resting-place in 
the west, we explored the magnificent 
rocks with no little interest. The scene 
was such as baffles every attempt at 
description. Here, little envied we the 
railroad tourist in Germany, or the 
pilgrims to the smoky watering-places 
of the sister kingdom. The delicious 
and refreshing balm of the air swe eping 
fresh across the Atlantic, felt perfectly 
exquisite—the evening tide dashing its 
snowy breakers among the rocks, seem- 
ed offering up its daily worship,—while 
ever and anon, as we came upon the 
verge of the rocks, the blue and briny 
depths showed like deepest sapphire, 
or the gemmed beauty of the emerald. 
Indeed, nothing can possibly c ompare to 
the thousand fleeting tints of the crystal 

waters along the shore here, and several 
miles up the Shannon; there is nothing 
like it in the channel, with the Thames 
and Severn washing the detritus 
of the opposite shores into it, or the 
north sea with its Scagger-rack, and 
the Firth of Forth. The mouth of the 
Shannon is certainly part of that terra 
incognita, unknown to the majority of 
tourists, though we have, doubtless, 
thousands who are as well acquainted 
with the Rhine and Rhone, as if they 
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were in any way superior. It was the 
first time we had visited those beauti- 
ful wilds, yet we have since, again and 
again, strayed along this lone, but not 
deserted shore, communing with the 
spirit of nature, and we would not ex- 
change one glorious sunset at the 
mouth of the Shannon, for the cloud- 
less blaze of sunnier climes, where, in 
the words of Shelley— 


** Not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er the unruffied deep, and cloudlcg: eve 
Reflects unmoved the lingering beam of day ; 
And vesper’s image on the western main, 
Is beautiful but still.” 


Next day, taking advantage of a 
gentle breath of air, we beat across the 
river tothe Caves of Ballybunion. Here, 
indeed, nature among wild and fretted 
caverns, seems speaking of the past. 
As we skimmed along under the dark 
shadows of the impending rocks, a 
sense of pleasurable delight seized 
every one ; yet, unlikesome other places 
we had visited, the stern silence that 
reigned around, contrasted with the 
swell of the river somewhat singularly, 
and a feeling somehow not unallied to 
danger, irresistibly mingled with the 
deeper sensation of awe and grandeur— 
not a living creature was visible—we 
felt as if invading the desert  soli- 
tudes of another world, the ever 
boding gloom, where the dead 


* Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around.’ 


The murmuring of the water, atlength, 
as we entered the caves, was a delight- 
ful relief, and as the graceful ebb and 
curl of the little green waves wafted 
us along, through their high over arch- 
ing chambers, all feeling of apprehen- 
sion was lost in one pervading senti- 
ment of delight. 

The cliffs along this part of the river 
present many singular geological 
points of interest—not the least, we 
need scarcely remark, the work of time 
evinced in these stupendous excava- 
tions. The bay itself is about five hun- 
dred paces broad ; and from it, to ano- 
ther point in the ‘mouth of the river, 
a range of cliffs of singular beauty 
winds away. These, in many places, ex- 
hibit the traces of nature’s operations 
to great advantage, in one point pre- 
senting the well-worn cavern or jutting 
rock, in another the pretty inlet with 
its polished pebbles. The caverns ad- 
Joining the bay, are, perhaps, the most 
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interesting, forming, as they do, seve- 
ral beautiful and intricate passages, 
through which the little boat, fairy- 
like, floats along. We thought of some 
great cathedral, as we passed through 
its stupendous aisles, and gazed with 
wonder at its “high embossed roof,” 


“ With antique pillars, massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 


Casting a dim religious light.’ 





The illusion, indeed, was almost per- 
fect, as in several spots in these sombre 
passages, the “purple light” from 
above breaks through the magic fret- 
work with beautiful effect. One of the 
caverns, of peculiar magnificence, ex- 
hibits some mineral impregnation, 
which has flung over the roof a 
thousand exquisite shades, which, sof- 
tened and reflected by the surface be- 
neath, tend to give some of the passages 
in it a somewhat enchanted appear- 
ance. We were not without learned 
disquisitions on the structure of the 
rocks. One of our party commenced 
reading about “ upheaving of strata,” 
and * fossiliferous formations,’ *—the 
charm was broken! the very visions of 
a dream were at one fell blow all 
scattered—how, like Prospero, we 
wished him again to undo his “so 
potent art:” 


* Aud deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
He'd drown his book.” 


We mention it, lest any one should 
be tempted to visit these glorious 
glimpses of infinitude with any one, 
save the delicate Ariel, or sweet 
Lycidas. Oh! what lovely gusts of 
sweetest poetry is that last sweet 
gem! how vividly the green waters 
bring its scenes before the imagination. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? 
He knew 


‘* Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme 


Ah me! whilst thee the shores and seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones be hurl'd 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides 

Where thou, perhaps. under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world 

Or whether thou to our moist vows denied 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount, 
Looks towards Namanco’s and Bayona’s hold ; 
Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth.” 


** Bellerus signifies the land’s end ; 
called, it is supposed, from an old 
Cornish giant,” said oursweet rehearser, 
softening her voice; “looking, per- 
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haps, as much towards Cape Clear, 
as Namancos and Bayona, on the 
coast of Spain. Why should we not 
feel an interest in the search ?” 

« Yes!” cried several voices ; “ we 
prefer, however, your poetry to your 
geography ; and though Carrigaholt 
was once considered ‘near Spain,’ a 
further corroboration of your view, 
we would rather hear you read on.” 
She resumed the book, and con- 
tinued— 

«« Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead ; 

Sunk though he be, beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And, yet, anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore, 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high ; 

There, entertain him, all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies ; 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes,” 


Her voice died away in the innermost 
recesses of the cavern. Like the last 
note of some beautiful melody, we 
would fain bring it back; the little 
rowlocks of the canoe, however, were 
already in motion, and before many 
seconds we were pulling for the op- 
posite side of the river. Passing out 
under one of the last arches, a gun hap- 
pened to be fired from another canoe, 
in a remote part of the caverns. The 
thunder of its reverberations was 
deafening, as it rolled through the 
vaulted aisles; we stopped to catch 
its faintest echo ; how beautifully was 
it caught up by the caves at the op- 
posite side of the bay ; then wavered, 
rolled again, then, like a soft breath, 
died calmly away. We waited, in ex- 
pectation of another report, but the 
tremendous hurricane of noise was 
succeeded by the sternest silence. 
Our little bark hung heavily on the 
waters of the little bay, as we basked 
in the evening sun, listening to every 
breath. The mellow notes of a bugle, 
at length, came floating on “ the wings 
of silence.” Softened by the distance, 
it was “ beautiful exceedingly.” We 
regretted we had not brought one, or 
made the acquaintance of our friends 
sooner ; as it was, however, we were 
much in a better situation to hear the 
echo—namely, at some little distance. 
Again and again its soft swell was 
borne through the vaulted chambers 
of the cavern with the most magic 
effect. We were obliged, however, 
to tear ourselves away. 
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We pulled out, bidding adieu to the 
quiet “kingdom of Kerry,” and get- 
ting into the current of the river, had 
no little exertion to reach the opposite 
shore. In the calmest day, the dis- 
tance is some ten miles across the 
river. If the tide, however, happen 
either to be “making” or “ going 
out” very fast, your little skiff is 
drifted either up or down the river a 
considerable distance. The wind was 
off the land, otherwise we should not 
have been favoured with the assistance 
of the two men at the oars, the boat- 
men never venturing out in any other 
condition of the elements. 

The sun had long set before we 
reachéd our destination. The long 
shadows of evening, gradually blending 
with the delicious twilight, shed a 
softened calm over the river. The 
stars in beautiful succession also came 
out, reflected in a thousand little waves, 
as we made our way through the 
placid current. At the mouth of the 
river the light at Loop Head suddenly 
shone like a meteor ; while right over 
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us the gorgeous blaze of the Carriga- 
holt mirrors burst on us at the same 
moment. As we got on land, and 
made our way over an adjacent ris- 
ing ground, we could perceive two 
other lights farther up the river, shed- 
ding their steady glare upon the 
world of waters. We could not 
repress a thought, how many there 
might be in sickness or. affliction, 
far away from this “little isle of the 
West,” who would willingly barter half 
the universe for such a glimpse !—or 
is there not another side to the picture 
we mused? Yes, Southey— 


* They sin, who tell us love can die : 
With life, all other passions fly. 
They perish where they have their birth : 
But, love is indestructible.” 


Yes, thousands were, perhaps, at that 
moment, toiling in the heat of other 
climes, and tied to the Shannon by 
numberless associations, who would be 
rejoiced to see those well-known lights, 
and whose fondest wishes centred in 
those placid waters ! 


CHAPTER III. 


* And she was there ; my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve !” 


COLERIDGE. 


** This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 


Unto our gentle senses. 


This guest of Summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'’d mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty frieze buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendant bed and procreant cradle : where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed the air 


Is delicate.” 


Arter a night of the most refreshing 
sleep, not unvisited by some flitting re- 
collections of the previous day's excur- 
sion, we sallied out at the earliest intima- 
tions of morning, for a walk along the 


river. Here is no “ pomp of groves 
or garniture of fields,” but the blue 
expanse of the great ocean—the mighty 
world of waters, that fills thesoul with 
such ideas of the boundless and in- 
finite. The opposite points, Kerry 
Head and Loop Head seemed beau- 
tifully defined against the morning 
sky; while far away the limits of hea- 
ven and earth—the sublime curve 
of the horizon—contrasted magniii- 
cently with the few dim specks un the 


SHAKSPEARE. 


surface of the sea. Towards the land 
every thing seemed flooded with the 
gorgeous rays of the morning sun. 
At the foot of alittle hill nestled the 
village; while behind it stretched se- 
veral pieces of rising ground, patched 
and parcelled out in green plots, with 
here and there a white speck, to indi- 
cate the habitations of their owners. 
The morning air was delicious, and it 
was some time before we returned. 
After breakfast we explored the Cas- 
tle of Carrigaholt, or Carrick na Oul- 
tagh, (the Ulster man’s rock,) having 
been erected by a stranger from that 
:rovince. It is a fine old remnant 
cf former glory, when the Macs and 
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the O's were in the ascendant, and 
their star in perigee. What says the 
poet ? 


“ Per Mac et 0’, semper veros cognoscis Hibernos, 
His binis demptis, nullus Hibernus acest ;" 


It is still in excellent preservation, 
situated on the verge of the beautiful 
bay, with the briny waters of the 
Shannon washing near its base. Indeed 
the prospect from the summit, steeped 
in the golden effulgence of a summer 
sun, was totally indescribable, remind- 
ing us of some of the inimitable glimpses 
of Claude. Limbering up our guns on 
the top, videlicet sundry anonymous 
repositories of champagne and cold 
punch, with the other appendages of a 
pic nic—we were in excellent humour 
to hear a little more of the history of 
the ancient pile, from our kind host. 

“ We are not without our legends 
and stories in this part of the world,” 
said he, as we were getting somewhat 
deep into the mysteries of the cold 
fowl ; “but, perhaps, it would be asking 
too much, to hope you would believe 
all the very valiant things spoken of 
us. Not to go back, then, too far, into 
what a noble lord would call the ¢ old 
almanack,’ of the past—” 

“That is, become too astraynom- 
ical,” suggested some one. 

“ Too planetary, precisely. Perhaps 
you would feel some interest in one of 
the last proprietors, and last inhabitants 
of the castle. According to the most 
received authorities, it seems, then, 
that the last resident within those 
walls, lived at the period of Elizabeth ; 
since then they have been crumbling 
to decay. It seems, this very remark- 
able descendant of the Macs and O’s, 
spent no little portion of his time, in 
recreations of a predatory character at 
the opposite side of the river, while his 
wife and daughter were left to keep 
‘watch and ward’ over his grim 
fortress here.” 

‘No very chivalrous arrangement 
of the grea descendant of the Macs,” 
said the beautiful Julia ; « how do you 
account for such a lack of gallantry ?” 

‘Indeed, I fear, his conduct is totally 
indefensible,” continued our host. 
“You will recollect, I am merely his 
historian, and, as such, I deal with both 
lights and shadows. Left thus to them- 
selves, as a matter of course, the young 
lady soon managed to get up an affaire 
duceur. The Earlof Thomond, it ap- 
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pears, sent his brother to Carrigaholt, 
on some mission. The lord of the castle, 
however, not being at home, the inex- 
perienced Henry O’Brien was fain to 
delay some days at the castle; and, 
according to the rules made and pro- 
vided in such cases, he fell deeply in 
love with the beautiful heiress of the 
several hereditaments hereabouts. The 
predatory owner of Carrigaholt was 
quite implacable on the subject, having 
been for a long time on novery amicable 
terms with the Earl of Thomond. His 
brother, under such circumstances, 
was somewhat inclined to be alarmed.” 

‘Several affectionate meetings, how- 
ever, I believe, subsequently took 
place,” suggested one of the party ; 
‘at least the country people speak of 
spots along the river, where they were 
in the habit of wandering.” 

“Yes! O’Brien braving the resent- 
ment of his love’s father, (that for- 
midable obstacle to the current of 
true love in all ages,) continued his 
addresses, till at length debarred the 
castle, they were obliged to have re- 
course to certain signals—the ‘ inter- 
preters of their fears.’ In this tele- 
graph of the affections, it seems it was 
arranged, that in case the lord of 
Carrigaholt should happen to be in 
particularly bad humour, the fair 
warder of the castle would hoist a 
black handkerchief from one of the 
pinnacles. Returning, however, one 
evening, after a day spent among the 
hills, lost in the contemplation of the 
magnificent prospect—the level beams 
of the sun shooting across the placid 
bosom of the bay—poor O’Brien for- 

ot the appointed signal. His assailants 
= some time watching him, treacher- 
ously rushed out, and would have 
slain him, had he not dashed head- 
long into the tide. After a desperate 
resistance, he escaped, and with his 
arm wounded, gained the strand you 
perceive opposite, at Moyarta.” 

** Quite a romance,” interposed one 
of the quieter members of our party ; 
“you should not, however, be too 
severe on our young lover.” 

“Oh! certainly,” said an exquisite, 
seated opposite— 


“Chi dice ma d'amore, 
Dice la falsita.” 


“Yes, I quite agree with you. But 
to continue.—Poor O'Brien returned 
to his father’s court, and related with 

x 
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what success he had prosecuted his 
mission. The Earl of Thomond, in- 
dignant at such base treachery, at 
once despatched him, with his arm in a 
sling, to the palace of Elizabeth, who, 
with little indecision, declared the de- 
scendant of the Mac Mahons an out- 
law, and granted the estate of Carrig- 
na-Oultha, castle and all, as a smal) 
recompense to O’Brien.” 

« Poetic justice, however, was pre- 
viously effected on the predatory lord 
of Carrigaholt, I believe,” added our 
fair pilot; ‘for it seems he was slain 
in another engagement.” 

“Very possible—at least we hear 
of no subsequent encounter between 
O'Brien and the great Mac; on the 
contrary, it seems he entered at once 
into possession of the estate, and with 
the estate obtained the undivided affec- 
tions of the lovely daughter of his 
treacherous predecessor.” 

The “slightest, faintest” breath of 
wind becoming perceptible in the snowy 
canvas of our little bark, moored un- 
der the castle, our magic circle was 
broken up, and the note of preparation 
sounded fn all quarters— 


* Patting our pic nic, with its fowls so white, 
Legs, wings, and drum-sticks, all to flight.” 


With what reluctance did each give 
in his adhesion to the moiety of our 
party intent on leaving. We still lin- 
gered for one story more, and one 
other song, before we could break our- 
selves from so much loveliness ; till, at 
length, the loveliest of our fair group 
ran her fingers for the last time over 
her guitar, and it was consigned to its 
clumsy case. While getting the boat 
in readiness, and weighing its tiny 
anchor, we rambled towards the beau- 
tiful strand. The swell of the bay 
here rolls its sapphire waters, wave 
after wave, with a low murmuring 
sound. We thought of Henry O’Brien 
and his “wild and wondrous tale.” 
Considerable encroachment, it seems, 
has been made by the Shannon on the 
level ground between it and the castle. 
A black rock is pointed out also, from 
which it is stated he leaped from his 
pursuers into the river ; and the ghost 
of the unfortunate Lord Clare, with 
those of his “ yellow dragoons,” are 
also credibly believed to “ revisit the 
glimpses of the ,moon,” in wintry 


nights, and plunge at dawn of day into 
the boiling depths at the base of the 
castle. 

The view across the bay was still 
more interesting ; there lay the broad 
expanse of the river, a perfect picture, 
stretching away like a sheet of glass, 
and terminated by the beautiful and 
laughing hills at the opposite side. With 
every step as we rambled on, new and 
delicate hues seemed shed over the 
changing surface of the bay. In bold 
relief stood out the several rock and 
headlands, discovering in the nearer 
cliffs, by contrast, the beautiful blue 
depths about their base, and in those 
more remote exhibiting the transpa- 
rent depths of that other world of 
light and shade, stretching away in 
shadowy indistinctness to the horizon. 
Coming to a particular point, we 
caught a glimpse of the castle on 
which we had been previously standing, 
while in another direction the light- 
house and battery, with its bristling 
cannon, spoke of sterner agency than 
the soft eloquence of nature. We 
were soon, however, on board, and 
standing away somewhat for the oppo- 
site shore, with sundry farewells to 
our friends. A few small boats, laden 
to the gunnel, and furnished with sails 
of the deepest brown, were tacking up 
the river in the same direction, and 
dotted up and down on the broad sur- 
face of the stream, added much to the 
picturesque glimpses that charmed the 
eye, as we made for each bluff head- 
land and promontory. A little steamer 
engaged taking soundings of the river, 
smoking and steaming away, was plying 
its monotonous occupation in the middle 
of the current, and one or two beauti- 
ful schooners, of a rig and model pe- 
culiar to the Shannon, were stealing 
along under a vast crowd of canvas. 
The gentle slopes along the shore wav- 
ing with corn, and the several hills on 
either side of the river arrayed in the 
richest green, served tom@iwersify the 
scene ; and as we appr Kilrush, 
the beautiful island of Scattery, with 
its tower and ruins, once more lay be- 
fore us. Here we parted from our 
gentle pilot, going in search of the 
ship’s boat—not without sundry pro- 
mises, however, that early in the en- 
suing week we should continue our 
cruise up the river. | 


Cc. K. 
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STRAY LEAFLETS FROM THE OAK OF GERMAN POETRY. A FRESH GATHERING. 
FIRST GARLAND. 


POEMS BY JOSEPH CHRISTIAN BARON VON ZEDLITZ, 


(Baron v. Zepiirz was born in the 
year 1790, in the castle of Johannis- 
berg, in Austrian Silesia. At sixteen 
years of age he entered the army, and 
distinguished himself as colonel of 
artillery in the battles of Regensburgh, 
Aspern, and Wagram. He resides at 
present in Vienna. His literary. works 
are chiefly dramatic and lyrical: in 
general he exhibits great versatility of 
talent ; but his peculiar bias is towards 
tragedy, elegy, and all the graver 
forms of poetical composition. His 
most popular poem is Die Tod- 
tenkrunzen (Chaplets for the Dead). 
In this he represents himself as 
dreamily musing, upon a certain occa- 
sion, on the great problems of Life and 
Death, and the passions, aspirations, 
and probable destinies of mankind, 


when he is accosted in vision by the 
Genius of Indifference (a sort tok, 
limer Mephistopheles), who undertakes 
to prove to him that human happiness 
is but an empty sound, and the pur- 
suit of it a delusion to which Wisdom 


should never yield itself, “With this 
view he calls up before the poet’s eye 
the lives and sufferings of many of the 
most renowned among the foremost 
characters of the world— Wallenstein 
and Napoleon of the warriors; of 
poets, Tasso, Petrarch, Shakspeare, 
and Byron; and of great philanthro- 
pists, George Canning, the Emperor 
Joseph II., and Maximilian, the late 
king of Bavaria. His arguments, how- 
ever, fail to produce their designed 
effect ; the poet, in the end, concluding 
that true nobleness “ lies ngt so much 
in the success as in the struggle,” and 
that though he may not be permitted to 
enter * the promised land,” it is, after 
all, something to he able to ascend the 
Mount Pisgah of human hope, and 
contemplate, even in imagination, the 
future country of the soul. I select, 
as the first of my extracts from his 
pages, a few of the stanzas on Byron, 
of whose “Childe Harold,” I may 
here observe, he has given an excel- 
lent translation to the German public. ) 


Byron. 


“ Wouldst now behold the portrait of another 
Great Poet? Cross the sea with me to yonder 
Dusk island, where the one great Idol-wonder 

Is Gold, and brother shuns the face of brother! 

There linger we among its Dead awhile. . 


Lo! yon grey isolated pile, 


Reared by pale monks long, long ago! 
ravenbrood for centuries has roosted 
Amid its time-worn turret-erypts ; the chill winds 
Moan through its girdling oaks . . . below 
In its forsaken dells the darkling rill winds 


Along in silent sadness. 


**Comein! Look round! 


his is NewsTEap. 


.- + Low lie the once Exalted, 


Whose crested helmets oft shone here so proudly, 


Dark change! . . . 


he intruder starts to note how loudly 


His echoing footfalls ring amid those vaulted 
Saloons and chambers! Desolation breathes 
Around, and crowns with withered wreaths 
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All effigies that still remain 
To tell the tale of Newstead’s bygone glory, 
Save One.” . . « The Genius vanished; but I felt he 
Would re-appear eftsoons again. 
Ay, One! I mused. This was his home: here dwelt He 


Whose name shall perish but with Song and Story! 


Here dwelt a Spirit ghastly, lone, gigantic ! 
His voice was not the zephyr-breath of Summer, 
Which wooes the linden-boughs when Day grows dumber, 
And heaven is mirrored in the hushed Atlantic. 
No! ‘twas the tempest’s See peal, 
Which, when the mountains rock and reel, 
And Heaven turns black and Ocean white, 
Rolls through the eternal firmament in thunder. 
Man hears the din, and feels the shock, and trembles. . . . 
Yet, now and then, through dunnest night 
Gleam bright blue spots, which nought on earth resembles 
For beauty, where the swoln clouds part asunder ! 


And as the demons of the Grecian era 
Drave men to madness by their choral wailing, 
So this tremendous music, thus assailing 
Our chorded hearts, like some vague vast chimera, 
Awakes in us all wildest passions— Hate, 
And maniac Fear, and Loathing! . . . Fate, 
The inexorable Tyrant, seems 
To stand before us in his iron starkness, 
A Fiend-God, who but mocks through termless ages 
Man’s holiest hopes as baseless dreams, 
While Virtue, bleeding and abandoned, wages 
Lone and lost warfare with his Hosts of Darkness ! 


He scorneth, he, the Poet, to inveigle 
Our souls by spells and symphonies entrancing ; 
We hear in him no Nightingale or Swan sing, 
We hearken the hoarse cry of Afric’s Eagle, 
Or of that other monster-bird that soars 
By night above the Dead Sea shores, 
To whom Earth seems one spacious grave, 
Who lists the thrilling notes of horn and clarion, 
And glances down to where in pomp imperial 
The standards of the nations wave, 
And catches up the sound of—knells funéreal, 
And scents and sees—a world o’erspread with carrion ! 


What art thou—who and what—mysterious nature ? 
How shall we call thee—Slave or Despot ?— Martyr 
Or Executioner ?—thou to whom the charter 

Whereby souls live and Man attains the stature 

Of loftiest Angel thus abides unknown !— 

Thou, young and gifted, who hast grown 

' Grey in thy misery :—thou from whom 

Pain draws rebellious wrath forth as the knife blood !— 

Who guessest not that Death is Lire’s true portal!— 
hat art thou, thing of groans and gloom ? 

Art thou Prometheus tortured and immortal ? 

Art thou the Vulture preying on his lifeblood ? 
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Il. 
Hip Chree Tormentors.* 


SONG OF A MANIAC, 


Three spirits there be who haunt me always, 
Plaguing my — in sundry small ways. 
One is apparelled in purple and red ; 
He sits on a barrel—a chaplet of Jaurel 
Which ought to be mine, and was before he 
Robbed me of brains, and bread, and glory, 
Wreathéd around his globular head, 
And a royal and richly bubbling cup 
Of the blood that he drains from his victims’ veins 
In his hand, that shakes as he lifts it up! 
Oh, woe, woe, 
And sorrow, 
To me, to be 
His slave, 
Through every coming morrow, 
Till years lay me low, 
Low in an honorless grave! 


My second tormentor, a weazened old pigmy, 
Delves in a mine, as though he would dig my 
Grave, or his own—I’d hardly care which! 
His visage is wrinkled and dust-besprinkled, 
His clothes are in rags, yet he heaps together 
Bright gold by the bushel; one scarce knows whether 
The hateful old hunks be poor or be rich! 
His gold is ever before his view ; 
He worships it, he, and, alas! makes me 
In spite of my conscience, worship it too! 
Oh, woe, woe, 
And sorrow, 
To me, to be 
His slave, 
Through every coming morrow, 
Till years lay me low, 
Low in an honorless grave! 


The third—Oh! the third is a marvellous creature, 
Infant-like, and of heavenly feature ! 
His voice is rich as the song of the spheres ; 
But ah! what tragic unrest its magic 
Doth bring to the bosom who shall tell of ? 
To me that voice has been as the knell of 
Death and Despair through bitterest years} 
And then, his bright but mischievous eyes ! 
Their mildest glance is the wound of a lance, 
*Neath which the heart’s blank innocence dies ! 
Oh, woe, woe, 
And sorrow, 
To me, to be 
A slave 
To these or every morrow, 
Till years lay me low, 
Low in mine honorless grave! 


* These tormentors would appear from the verses to be Intemperance, Avarice, 
and (perhaps) Love; or Bacchus, Plutus, and Cupid. 
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A POETICAL EPISTLE BY LEOPOLD FRIEDRICH GUNTHER VON GCECKINGK. 




































(Gunther v. Géckingk isa poet of originally raised him. His death oc- 
considerable pretensions, but his pro- curred in Wartenberg, Silesia, in 
ductions, which are chiefly moral and 1828. In the Poetical Epistle—by no 
didactical, have for the most part been means an easy genre décrire to manage 
superseded of late by the works of the —he has perhaps no rival. The grace 
Classicists and Romauntists. He was and grave humour of the following 
a Prussian, a native of Gruningen, and specimen of his powers will, I have 
filled with great credit several offices no doubt, be fully appreciated by the 
in the state, to which his talents had _ reader.) 





Co mp Herbant. 


Faithful Heinrich, I must tell thee plainly 
What, in sooth, I can but ill conceal, 
Namely this, that I have long been oral 
Watching Fortune's ever-turning wheel. 
Day by day, as Time glides by with stealthy 
Step, my children and expenses grow, 
While mine income, as I need not tell thee, 
Still, alas! remains in statu quo. 
Shy and seedy show the coat and small-clothes 
Yet unsold of all mine ancient suits ; 
Sundry rents too, which will not at all close, 
awn, thou notest, in my tired-out boots. 
Yet, when I behold mine altered idle 
Young ones riding on a beech-tree slip, 
With my threadbare kneebands for a bridle, 
And my broken belt by way of whip, 

Ah! those dear decayed old relics then seem 
Ten times dearer than in seasons flown, 
And the silkiest clothes that Stultz’s men seam, 
Rugs and rags contrasted with mine own !* 


As thou knowest, I sold my cows and white mare, 

Lacking cash to prank Adolf and Mag; 

*T would have weighed, too, on my heart like nightmare 
Had my Stephen gone without his nag. 

Oh, what glee was mine when, every even, 
Wearied, worried out of heart and hope 

By the day’s dull drudgery, I saw Stephen 

Haste to meet me, ambling up the slope! 






* On a second reading of the final ge of this strophe, I am led to imagine 
that my translation is not accurate. V. Gickingk writes :— 


** Wenn die Jungen kommen auf dem Stocke, 
Meinen Altenriemen statt dem Zaum, 
. ~ * * * 
Angeritten—ha! das geht durch’s Mark ! 
Alle reiche Kleider, die der Deutsche 
Von Paris holt, sind dagegen Quark.” 








The spirit of the sentiment would appear to be this :—‘‘ Yet, much as I may 
regret the loss of my own former finery, I quite forget that loss when I reflect on 
the changed circumstances of my poor children, and, in fact, then regard it as a 
matter of supreme indifference whether I go clothed in rags, or in the gayest dress 
that a Parisian tailor ever sent to Germany.” 
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Now his nag has vanished like my cows and 
Mare, and he and I, pedestrians ‘both, 

Must trudge on among the other thousand 
Children of a small and larger growth. 

In all quarters desolation greets me ; 
Even my house, alas! is marked “‘ For Sale,” 

And poor Stephen thus no more entreats me— 
Father, tell me some old fairy tale!” 


Therefore, trusty Heinrich, when thou addest 
Up these items, take it not to heart 
If I say, and say I do in saddest 
Earnestness, that thou and I must part ! 
True, I never found much grace with Fortune ; 
Often as I wooed the Dame in song, 
Nay, defied her, neither peace nor war-tune 
Made her treat me better than the throng. 
Still, ends met; but with what face in future 
Could I lecture thriftless peasants, 1? 
With what front of brass exclaim, “ Compute your 
Means, my friends, before you spend-or buy ?” 
How stand wrangling with their smockfrock-maker 
On his charges? Under what pretence 
Dare cut down their farrier, butcher, baker, 
P’rhaps beneath all decent recompense ? 
How ask thee to glad my room and table 
With wax candles, when the sad truth is, 
That the hind I school may scarce be able 
Oft to get a rushlight even for his? 
How commission thee next year to pillage 
Leipsic’s Book-fair of some tempting stall, 
While the worthiest workmen of my village 
Whom I crow o’er, have no books at all? 


Yet these torments, which Fakeer or Dervise 
Well might shrink from, I must undergo 
If I still retain thee in my service ; 
Wherefore, arm thyself to meet the blow! 
Thou hast asked me oft in many a past hour 
*« What is Wisdom?” Hear then! ’Tis, when Skill 
Fails and Man abandons us, to cast our 
Cares on Heaven, and do our duty still! 
If I have taught thee nought beside, I fain would 
Teach thee fortitude enough to mould 
Soul to Circumstance, for, certes, plain wood 
Makes as good a drinking-cup as gold. 
Learn by mine example! Some fine morning 
Just drop in, and how unmurmuringly 
I can dress myself, when Sol gives warning, 
With mine own ten fingers; thou shalt see! 


But now go, my friend, and Heaven’s best blessing 
Be thy portion! When I think how much 
Thou hast borne of painful and distressing, 
As my guide, my lamp, my constant crutch, 
Many a Winter's night on far-off snowhills 
While wild winds raved round us and above, 
When I think on this, and think that no ills, 
No rebuffs, could chill thy zealous love, 
I must sigh that Fate hath not conferred on 
Me the power to glad thy latter days 
By some nobler gift, some worthier guerdon, 
Than this poor though heart-sung lay of praise. 
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BURSCHEN-SONG, BY GUSTAV SCHWAB, 











(Schwab is a Swabian of the Swa- lous and mystical. His ballads are 
bians ; a sort of at once inferior and deficient in vigour, but furnish evidence 
superior Uhland, whom he resembles of a highly cultivated mind. Schwab 
more than any other poet in style, but was born in 1792, and has been Pastor 
far surpasses in extent and variety of of St. Leonard’s Church, Stutgard, 
subject. The prevailing bias of his since the year 1841.) 

muse, however, is towards the marvel- 

















Che Bursch’s Departure from College. 


A moss-crowned Bursch" away I go, 
Ah, well-a-day! 
A moss-crowned Bursch, away I go, 
No more to drink, no more to shine. 
The humdrum Philistines’t old foe 
Is now himself a Philistine. 
Ah, well-a-day ! 


Farewell, ye zigzag lanes and streets ! 
Farewell! Farewell ! 
Farewell ye zigzag lanes and streets ! 
Ye underground strong beer divans, 
Made famous by Renowners'’f feats 
With pistols, clubs, and pottle-cans, 
Farewell! Farewell! 






Ye ivied nights, ye winy Knipes,§ 
Farewell! Farewell! 
Green-ivied nights, red-winy Knipes, 

Where first my boyhood’s muse awoke, 
Red-winy Knipes, whose gold-hued pipes 

I still see gleam through dark blue smoke, 
Farewell! Farewell ! 


Gop guard and bless thee, College dear, 
Thy squares and courts ! 
Gop guard and bless thee, College dear, 
Thy shaded walks, thy Commons’ Hall, 
Thy nooks and alleys far and near, 
Gop be their guard! I know them all, 
Thy walks and courts ! 












Thee, too, I know, thou vile Black Hole I] 
Ah, there thou art! 





* Bemooster Bursche (Bemossed Bursch) is the title of the student during the 
last year of his stay at college. 

t Philistiner, i. e. townsfolk. 

t A Renowner (Renommist) is a student who has sufficient spirit (and specie) 
to swagger, drink, and fight his way through college in defiance of all opposition ; 
who tolerates no rival, tales the wall of everybody, and carries a club to knock 
down all who dispute his pretensions to absolute power. He is the bully of the Bur- 
schen, and the terror of the Philistines. Happily, however, this sort of character 
has of late become exceedingly rare in any university, at home or abroad. 

§ Knipe (Kneipe) is the university slang term for an evening drinking or 
smoking party. 
|| One of the college prisons. 
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Thee, too, I know, thou vile Black Hole, 
And only leave thee not my curse 
Because I in mine inmost soul 
Believe no curse could make thee worse 
Than what thou art! 


But thou, long ring thy clangorous bray, 
hou Duel-room! 
Long, long resound thy din and bray, 
Thou chamber, not of deadly Doom, 
But Honour bright! As bloom to-day 
Thy laurels, may they ever bloom, 
Bright Duel-room! 


And now, behold! I halt before 
y sweetheart’s home. 
Halt now before its pale pink door. 
Look out, look out, thou fairest fair ! 
Oh! let me see thine eyes once more, 
Once more thy glossy raven hair, 
Ere I go home! 


Alas! thou hast forgotten me, 
I know not why ! 
Alas! thou hast forgotten me! 
Perchance hast lured another love ! 
So let it be! Thy choice is free— 
But may thy new-found lover prove 
As true as I! 


Ope wide, ope wide, old City Gate ! 
I go forthright— 
Ope wide, ope wide, old City Gate! 
That’s well! My heart again grows light, 
My bosom bounds anew elate 
As copse and cottage glad my sight 
On left and right. 


Come! throng around me, brothers, now! 
Throng round me all! 
Come! throng around me, brothers, now! 
We'll sing a merry Burschen-song— 
With buoyant heart and cloudless brow 
We'll sing as thus we march along 
In chorus all! 


And at the next neat inn we meet, 
he next neat inn, 
The next neat roadside inn we meet, 
We'll drain our last red cup of wine ; 
Twill help to make our parting sweet. 
Ah, here’s the house! Come, brothers mine, 
We'll all turn in! 


POEMS BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


(Of the merits and defects of this quently expressed my opinion. Freili- 
already renowned though compara- rath is but thirty-four years old, 
tively new poet I have already fre- and may yet achieve for himself an 
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enduring fame; but on this side of meral, for until that event shall oc- 
the downfall of the Prussian monar- cur, he has threatened, it appears, to 
chy his reputation, however exten- merge at least seven-eighths of the 
sive, will be, I apprehend, but ephe- poet in the politician.) 


St. Micholas. 


A SONG FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. 


(December 6th, 1845.) 


Christmas is the time of times, 

Dear alike to High and Humbler ; 
Even the wretch who writes and rhymes 

Then may fill his purple tumbler. 
But, while hailing Christmas days, 

And their holly, wine, and stories, 
Give we, too, Saint Nicholas praise! 

Sing we, too, Czar Nicholas’ glories! 


Nicholas nurtures pride and wrath— 

Two sad sins—but never mind them ! 
Coursers four and four he hath, 

And a grand gold sledge behind them! 
In his palaces in the North, 

(Legion-palaces—he would build Wren* 
Out of all conceit of worth) 

Dwells he with his duteous children. 


There he showers his boons on those 

Who best laud him in some new hymn ; 
Bonbons, ribbons, fine gay clothes 

Gives he all who court and sue him. 
Those who don’t he soon makes feel 

What a Czar is in a passion— 
His sharp savage slashing steel 

Cuts them up, reviewer-fashion ! 


With his capitals (taking care 

Not to omit the Greek EKKAH3IA) 
And his countries everywhere, 

From Silesia to— Magnesia, 
(Though of that Circassia won’t 

Leave him what might dose a sick lass) 
What a warlike, Thor-like front 

Shows he to the world, this Nich’las ! 


To (and lately o’er) the Poles 

Rules he with supreme dominion ; 
Wondrous is his cure of * souls,” 

Nice his care to gauge Opinion ! 
Stay !—erratum—read for that, 

* Nice his care to gag and pinion’— 
Nicholas, mind you, stands no chat 

From his dearest nearest minion! 


Therefore, O Young Muscovy, 
Bide as meek and mute as may be, 


* Sir Christopher Wren, probably. 
+ The common term in Russia for serfs. 
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And at all you chance to see 

Wink just like a drowsy baby! 
Shun the Sea of Politics, 

With its perilous shoals and shallows ; 
Better bear a few hard kicks 

Than run tilt against the gallows! 


Be a good boy, and play no tricks ; 

By-and-by your Pa will kindly 
Mix his kicks with sugarsticks 

If you now obey him blindly. 
Serve him with a smiling face, 

Praise his pranks, however cruel ; 
If you do you'll gain his grace, 

If you don’t you'll get your gruel ! 


For mine own part, should—for who 
Knows what changes Fate is working ?— 
Should, I say, Germania too 
Some fine day see Nicholas her king, 
Ail I beg is, when the event 
Comes to pass, that he’ll remember 
How much ink and time I’ve spent 
In his praise this sixth December ! 


Christmas—yes! ’tis dear to all 

Kings and cobblers, men and fairies ; 
Then, while snows and poultry fall, 

Hearts rise high as fledged canaries. 
But, while hailing Christmas days, 

And their holly, wine, and stories, 
Give we, too, Saint Nicholas praise ! 

Sing we, too, Czar Nicholas’ glories ! 


—_ 
Ik 


Che Censorship. 


The journals publish a tale of late— 

I wish we poets had one to match it— 
Anent a headsman who, as they state, 

Flung up his office and down his hatchet, 
Thus giving tongue to his Liege before he 

So nobly placed himself on the shelf— 
«¢ They say your kingship is fond of glory ; 

Do, then, your own bloody work yourself!” 


Would Heaven that drama were played afresh 
By one so much more a wretch than he as 
Man’s mind is more than his blood and flesh, 
The Executioner of Ideas !— 
That he would also rise up and cast his 
Soul-stabbing knife at his Patron’s feet, 
Exclaiming, “ Freedom for Thought! The blast is 
Blown that might pierce through its winding-sheet !” 


Just think! You write and a slave shall blot 
Your brightest pages to please his Master! 

How truly monstrous! Don’t talk of what 
His merits are as a eriticaster! 
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He may be Grevius, or even Gesenius, 

I count and call him a heartless wretch 
To exercise upon works of Genius 

The felon craft of a worse Jack Ketch ! 


Stand forth, ye Princes! Throw off the mask, 
And hang and shoot all “ seditious” thinkers ! 


Instead of putting a dirty task 

Upon your hireling judicial tinkers 
Call out at once your dragoons and sate your 

Deep vengeance on the Young German host— 
No man who values his name or nature 

Will take henceforward the Censor’s post ! 


SONG BY ERNST MORITZ ARNDT. 


(Ernst Moritz Arndt, now in his 
seventy-seventh year, is a Pomeranian, 
a patriot, a poet, and a professor of 
philosophy. He has read much, 
written much, seen much, and suf- 
fered much; and no man enjoys a 
higher character among his country- 
men for all the qualities that adorn 
human nature. His works are very 
voluminous; but as an author he is 


German readers by his songs, most 
of which are characterized by pecu- 
liar fire, energy, and intensity of ex- 
ression, though some of his lighter 
ays, on the other hand, have a child- 
ish playfulness about them, that ren- 
ders them quite the antithesis of 
those that have gained him the most 
popularity. I give one of these, as 
a sort of curiosity.) 


chiefly known to the great body of 


Sun, filoon, and Stars. 


Oh, the Sun he walks a gentleman full grown, 
Though this is but the morning of his birth, 
And he rises up so early and alone, 
And prepares to make his tour around the earth ; 
And the little stars draw near him, and they say— 
** Do let us keep thee company, we pray!” 
But the Sun grows red and wrathful, and he cries-out, 
« Get away from me, you silly little things ! 
You know I should but scorch your golden eyes out 
With my great fiery wings! 
Get you gone! All alone 
Must I take my daily journey round the earth.” 


And the Moon she girds her waist with silver zone, 
Though this is but the evening of her birth, 
And she rises up so pearly and alone, 
And prepares to make her tour around the earth, 
And the little stars draw near her, and they say, 
« Do let us go along with thee, we pray !" 
And the Moon she answers gently as a mother, 
** Oh certainly, my pretty little dears! 
But mind and don’t fall out with one another, 
For, through myriads of years 
Must we thus, all of us, 
Make in company our journey round the earth. 
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So, ever since, from evening until morn, 
The golden stars accompany their Queen ; 
And the earth, and all that on the earth are born, 
Are gladdened by the glory of their sheen. 
In them, as in a looking-glass, the Sage 
Sees shadowless the Future's mystie page ; 
To them the lovesick virgin sighs her sorrows ; 
And from them, (and, on occasions, from the Moon,) 
In the stilly summer-night, the poet borrows 
Thought for which, during noon, 
He in vain duns his brain, 
While the Sun is dazzling prosers by his sheen. 


LINES BY JOHANN HEINRICH PESTALOZZI. 


(The history of the life and labours 
of this eminent educational reformer 
is, doubtless, well known to most of 
my readers. He was not, perhaps, a 
poet at all, in the conventional sense 
of the term; but he possessed, never- 
theless, some of the constituent ele- 
ments of the highest poetry—an 
ardent imagination, indomitable en- 
thusiasm, and powers of invention 


which would have been much more con- 
spicuous than they were, if they had 
not been exhausted within a compa- 
ratively circumscribed sphere of 
thought and action. As a brief spe- 
cimen of his style, which is remarkable 
for nervous terseness, I give the few 
lines that follow, original and transla- 
tion :—) 


Der Wind und ver Hebifer. 


«© Wenn ich hinauf will, so wehest Du hinab, 
Und wenn ich hinab will, so wehest Du hinauf !” 
Also sprach der Schiffer zum Windegott Aeolus. 


*¢ Weiszt du was?” erweiderte dieser : 
* Wenn ich hinabblase, so fahr’ Du hinab, 
Und wenn ich hinaufblase so fahr’ Du hinauf! 


« Dient Dir aber das nicht, und findest 
Du mich Dir dennoch entgegen, so arbeite 
Du gegen mich, wie ich gegen Dich !” 


Houl versus Pestiny 


« Thou blowest to sea when I steer towards shore, 


To shore when I wish to sail seaward ! 
How is this ?” 


Are opposed ! 


Our minds 
So a seaman of yore 


Once asked of Molus, the God of the Winds. 


“ Find fault with thyself,” said the God, “ not with Me! 
Whene’er I blow. shoreward steer thou to the shore— 


Whene’er I blow seaward put thou out to sea, 
And thy will and my will can quarrel no more! 


* But if this may not be—if thy purpose and plan 
Forefend thee to wait on the moods of the sea; 
Then, Enemy! nerve thee to act like a Man, 
And fight against Me, as I fight against Thee !” 
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THE INSURRECTIONS AND INSURGENTS OF ITALY. 


Iraty is at this moment on the verge of another terrible struggle. During 
several months past, partial outbreaks have taken place at different parts of the 
peninsula, and human blood has flowed in many places, whilst the papal prisons 
are crammed with political offenders. We believe, then, that we shall be con- 
ferring a favour on our readers, by presenting them with the following graphic 
sketch of the modern history of the Italian governments. It is a translation 
from the French of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and is at once spirited, 


correct, and concise. 


sentiments of the writer, who is of the moderate liberal party of Frenc 


cians. 


REPUBLICS ESTABLISHED BY 
THE DIRECTORY. 

Encacep for the last fifty years in a 
continued series of revolutions, Italy 
still finds herself under the domina- 
tion of Austria and the Holy See, 
During this period of half a century, 
she has presented the strangest con- 
trasts, and gone through the most dif- 
ferent phases. Italy received the laws 
of France without making one effort 
to resist their imposition—and has lost 
them without taking one step in their 
defence ; insurrections have burst forth 
without encountering any obstacle— 
and terrible re-actions have stifled 
them without provoking resistance, 
At various epochs the state of Italy 


appeared utterly desperate : first, after 
the battle of Waterloo ; next, in 1821 ; 


and again in 1831, the political agony 
of the peninsula seemed about to begin. 
Even at the present day, the language 
of most of the revolutionists of Italy 


breathes nothing but despair: Let 
us conspire,” say they, “ let us rise in 
revolt; it will be without success ; we 
shall fall in the attempt, but fresh vic- 
tims will at least serve to keep alive the 
hatred of the people against the exist- 
ing governments.” Despite these 
mournful cries—despite these sinister 


auguries, always in the end hope has 
rekindled, always conspiracies have be- 
gun again to be formed, followed by 
new contests and new reactions, whic 

have been regarded by the mass of the 
population with the same apparent in- 
difference. The apathy of the people 
of Italy—the ill-starred activity of the 
conspirators—the insatiable cruelty of 
the existing governments—the exalted 
heroism of the victims—the feebleness 
of the combatants—all create un- 


mingled astonishment beyond the Alps. 


I,—-THE 


Of course we do not pledge ourselves to the — 


politi- 


Italy is a country different from every 
other. To explain why it is so, and 
to form a proper estimate of the actual 
strength of the liberal party, we must 
go back to the period when that part 
was legally constituted by the French 
revolution, 

Previous to 1789, there existed in 
Italy four distinct kinds of govern- 
ments: absolute governments on the 
Austrian model, in the duchies of 
Milan and Mantua—theocracy in the 
Roman States—mediaval republics at 
Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and San-Ma- 
rino—the rest of Italy was under 
independent princes, Hence four dis- 
tinct influences grew up at every point 
of the peninsula. Austria, in the 


commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had attempted to resuscitate all 


the imperial pretensions of ancient 
times: more recently Joseph II. laid the 
foundations of the Austrian system, 
(bureaucracy,) called himself the first 
employé of the state, and thus placed 


himself at the head of a movement 


hostile to the feudal system and the 
clergy. Following the movement of 
the popular mind in France, the dukes 
of Modena and Parma combated the 
pretensions of the church, and the pri- 
vileges of the aristocracy; the Grand 


Duke of Tuscany gave a code of laws 
to his subjects, and supported the 
bishop of Pistovia against the Holy 
See. Inthe republics the patricians 
had got hold of the reins of power, 
and of themselves alone constituted 
the state; whilst the democracy was 
deprived even of the dubious support 
of enlightened despotism. Venice had 
become conscious that she could neither 
reform herself nor continue unchanged, 
but must inevitably perish along with 
the inquisition and the council of ten ; 
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Genoa, after the desperate contest of 
its plebeians against the imperial 
troops, remained stationary; Lucca 
was still governed by foreign rulers, 
and by the ancient institution of the 
discola, a sort of half religious, half 
political inquisition. The two Italian 
monarchies were quite exceptions to 
all the other governments of Italy. 
The monarchy of Piedmont, opposed 
to Austria, prided itself on devotion to 
religion and to feudal customs—its 
population wished to be esteemed 
neither Italian nor French—its king 
valued a drummer more than a philo- 
sopher—and Piedmont succeeded in 
preserving its military attitude only at 
the cost of a public debt of a hundred 
and twenty millions. The govern- 
ment of Naples contained within itself 
the very extremes of civilization and 
of barbarism: on the one hand it was 
seen to suppress tithes, convents, and 
the privileges of the clergy—to expel 
the Jesuits, and, at one stroke, in spite 
of the indignation of the bishops, to 
render public instruction purely secu- 
lar; whilst on the other hand, the 
punishment of death was decreed 
against freemasons—the reading of 
Voltaire’s works was prohibited under 
penalty of three years’ confinement as 
a galley slave—and six months’ im- 
prisonment was awarded for reading 
the Gazette de Florence. During the 
very period that the minister, Tanucci, 
was compelling the nobles to reside at 
court, was framing new laws, and ex- 
tending his protection to Filangieri,* 
only the one twenty-seventh part of 
the kingdom was, in 1789, freed from 
the chains of feudalism ; one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-five feudal 
claims on person and property were 
still reckoned to exist; and justice 
was administered according to the con- 
flicting enactments of twelve different 
codes, one of which was as ancient as 
the conquest of the country by the 
Normans. Sicily was distinguished 
from Naples only by its barbarism being 


more profound and complete. So re- 
cently as 1724, the three inquisitors of 
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Palermo had burned two victims in 
presence of twenty-six prisoners of the 
inquisition. As to the Roman theo- 
cracy, enfeebled, its pretensions com- 
bated throughout the entire of Europe, 
and without even the support of po- 
pular opinion in Italy, the Holy See 
still preserved the sentiments, the prac- 
tices, and the pretensions of the middle 
ages. During the last twenty-five 
years of the eighteenth century, 
eighteen thousand assassinations were 
recorded by the tribunals; and the 
Roman legislation was comprised in 
eighty-four thousand laws. Naples, 
Milan, Genoa, Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany were, in the eyes of the court 
of Rome, but revolutionary states ; 
and Pius VI. spared neither counsel, 
remonstrance, nor contrivance, to ex- 
cite a religious reaction all over Italy. 

Such was the state of Italy, under- 
going a crisis, slow, irregular, and full 
of strange incidents and contrasts, 
Every where the new ideas of the 
eighteenth century had succeeded in 
penetrating—and every where they had 
given birth to new opinions and pre- 
Judices, without constituting any actual 
political party. The liberalism of the 
French reform party displayed itself 
in administrative ameliorations, but it 
failed to arouse the middle classes 
(bourgeoisie); it protected the third 
estate against the nobility and the 
clergy, but it gave to it neither power 
nor political influence ; ostentatiously 
paraded at court for the purpose of 
conciliating popularity, its enunciation 
in books was visited with persecution ; 
and amongst the society of freemasons 
it received its deathblow before the 


slightest political movement could be 


attempted. A considerable number of 
authors of eminence and many poets 
had rallied round liberal sentiments, 
but their influence was almost nothing, 
and they were completely vanquished 
by the empty and sonorous productions 


of writers of songs and ballads. At 
this epoch Italy was still the country 


of eighty thousand monks—the adopted 
country of sigisbéest and banditti— 





* One of the most eminent jurisconsults and moralists of Italy, and a most 


powerful eeu of all tyranny either in church or state. 


ments, an 


His democratic senti- 


is anxiety to abridge the powers of the clergy, rendered him an object 


of suspicion and dread to the weak and vaccillating Italian princes.—Tr. 
+ L‘ami de la maison, or chevalier: a domestic officer, whose name and functions 


are equally unknown, except in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 


The sigisbee is the 


male attendant of a married lady, to whose person he is specially attached, and 
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armies of adventurers represented its 
military power—and its morals were 
under the guidance of governments 
supported by political inquisitions, and 
which scrupled not to seek aid from 
the dagger of the assassin. The 
vigour of the republics had departed 
five hundred years ago, and the bril- 
liant sway of the feudal chiefs had 
ceased for two centuries: there re- 
mained of ancient times only the divi- 
sion, the cunning, the despotism, and 
the administrative resources which had 
been put in practice to stifle the great 
revolutions of the middle age and the 
renaissance. There was, besides, no 
spirit of unity, no Italy, no national 
hatred of foreign domination, and the 
most profound depravity characterised 
the political conduct of the whole pe- 
ninsula. 

At the appearance of the French 
army the scene changes: the enlight- 
ened despotism of the princes recoils 
back in its course of an and has- 
tens to restore to the court of Rome 
the privileges of which it had been 
stripped. On the other hand, the 
middle classes, thoroughly possessed 
by the new ideas, demand a complete 
transformation of the system of go- 
vernment, and, as all is refused them, 
their liberalism glides into republican- 

‘ism, Scarce had Buonaparte entered 
the territory of Piedmont, when thou- 
sands of Jacobins began to form con- 
spiracies. In 1798 there were six 
thousand Piedmontese exiles ready to 
take the field; the prisons were 
crammed with revolutionists, and the 
unsuccessful revolt of Domodossalo 
placed in the power of the Piedmontese 
authorities one hundred victims, all of 
whom were shot. Priocca, minister 
of the interior, exerted himself to 
allay the storm: by appeals to religion 
he raised several bands of fanatical 
peasants, and he granted impunity to 
the assassins of the French and Jaco- 
bins; but even these terrible means 
could not protract the contest, and 
the king of Piedmont soon found him- 
self compelled to abdicate his throne. 


In Lombardy, the victory was still 
more quickly gained: the Austrians 
vanquished, the duchy yielded without 
resistance ; the Cisalpine republic was 
triumphant, thanks to a new set of 
revolutionists who were completely 
unknown in 1789. Bergamo, Brescia, 
Cremona, Vicenza, joined in the gene- 
ral movement, and rose in insurrec- 
tion against the patriciate of Venice. 
Verona felt inclined to resist the libe- 
ral impulse ; a Capuchin monk incited 
the people to free Italy of the barba- 
rians; the populace made a furious 
attack on the French and on the Jews, 
spared not even the hospitals, and 
attempted to plunder the public trea- 
sury. This piece of extravagance 
only served to draw down on Venice 
the vengeance of Buonaparte, and the 
republic soon found itself at the mercy 
of the democrats, who surrendered it 
to the French troops on the 12th of 
May, 1797. The aristocratic state of 
Genoa yielded ten days later, viz., on 
the 22nd of May, in the same year. 
Supported at first by the populace, 
she was at length compelled to sur- 
render to Buonaparte, and offered no 
resistance to the French arms, but 
what was ercountered from the crowds 
of peasants of Abaro and Polcevera, 
whom General Duphot found no diffi- 
culty in dispersing. Lucca, in its 
turn, was likewise gained over to the 
democratic party in 1799. Three 
years before, the revolution had reached 
Reggio, and from thence it passed to 
Modena, which was already abandoned 
by its duke. The Roman States had 
already lost Bologna and Ferrara, 
which were in arms against the sway 
of the pope when, in 1799, the 
French army arrived beneath the walls 
of Rome, and proclaimed a republic 
without encountering any opposition, 
with the exception of a mere émeute 
of the Transteverins.* 

At Naples the liberals had begun to 
form combinations so early as 1791, 
and their plans had assumed consider- 
able development in 1795. In 1799, 
the police made out a list of twenty 


whom he accompanies in her walks, &c., in the absence of her husband. This 
practice, or something similar, seems naturally to arise in all communities where 
the principles of morality have been superseded by the caprices of absolutism.—T r. 

* The inhabitants of a district on the left bank of (beyond) the Tiber, remark- 
able at once for their athletic and graceful forms, and for their extreme igno. 


rance.—TR, 
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thousand suspected persons. In the 
teeth of these demonstrations of libe- 
ralism, the king threw himself into a 
re-action of atheocratico-feudal charac- 
ter, gave the order for religious perse- 
cutions, plundered the public banks to 
raise funds for levying an army, and 
imagined the crisis well chosen for 
hearkening to the counsels of England, 
and provoking the French army, which 
was then in the Roman States. At 
the first encounter, fiftythousand Nea- 
politans were scattered and disbanded ; 
the king fled to Naples, and afterwards 
to Sicily; and General Championnet 
marched on Naples with a corps of 
eight thousand men. The populace of 
Naples, more royalist than their king 
and the public functionaries, were 
eager to oppose the French: the 
attempt was heroic, but the liberal 
inhabitants of Naples, whose cause was 
identified with that of France, opened 
on them the batteries of Sant’ Elmo; 
and the mob, thus caught betwixt two 
fires, was speedily compelled to yield. 
The submission of Naples drew on 
gradually that of the provinces, and 
thus was achieved the invasion of the 
peninsula. 

The apparent result of this first re- 
volution was to establish in Italy the 
sway of democracy. The whole pe- 
ninsula became covered with republics, 
and every state set about re-organizing 
its government on the model of the 
French republic. At Naples there 
was the Parthenopean republic; the 
Roman states formed the Roman re- 
public ; in upper Italy, the Cisalpine, 
Cispadane, Transpadane, Ligurian, and 
Venetian republics were formed ; 
Piedmont became united to France. 
The real and decisive result of the 
invasion was the change which it 
effected in the principles of Italian 
politics, and the thorough separation 
of the three parties which, for half a 
century, had been growing up and 
struggling together in Italy. 

The strongest of these three parties 
was then, as well as now, composed of 
the supporters of the ancient govern- 
ments. This party required only 
unity of action amongst its members, 
to repress the revolutionary attempt, 
and to oppose with success the French 
invasion; but the princes, the repub- 
lics, and the courtof Rome, in contend- 
ing against Buonaparte, would listen 
to no counsels but such as were in 
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accordance with the old political no- 
tions of Italy. Nothing could be more 
hostile to unity than those ideas. The 
court of Rome imagined itself still 
in the middle ages; Venice, firm to 
the traditions of antiquity, chose to 
maintain a position of neutrality; the 
government of Tuscany was ever seek- 
ing after new alliances, as was its in- 
variable custom ; and Tuscany formed 
a league with France: Piedmont, fol- 
lowing out its military predilections, 
at once entered into war ; whilst Naples 
kept vacillating betwixt violence and 
timidity. Various attempts had been 
made to reconcile these opposing ten- 
dencies, but without success. At 
Rome, Cardinal Orsini had proposed 
an alliance of the Italian states. In 
1791, the court of Turin urged the 
close union of Piedmont, Austria, 
Venice and the other Italian powers ; 
in 1793, Queen Caroline, for the 
advancement of Neapolitan interests, 
brought forward the same project of 
a universal league. All these various 
attempts were unsuccessful, and the 
governments continuing in their state 
of isolation, Austria alone possessed 
any actual power of resistance. Had 
they acted with unanimity in support- 
ing Austria, or had the example of 
Naples, in arming the lower orders, 
been universally followed, Italy, with 
its sea-coast protected as it was by 
England, would have been able to 
oppose to Buonaparte an army of three 
hundred thousand men, supported by 
numerous troops of peasants, and the ° 
Italian insurgents would not have 
dared to show themselves; but, we 
repeat it, the various governments 
acted without combination, and hence 
their overthrow. Still, one chance 
remained of regaining the advantage 
which they had at first possessed : they 
might preach up a crusade against the 
principles of the revolution, and realize, 
at no matter what price, that Italo- 
Austrian league which Naples and 
Piedmont had so anxiously sought to 
bring about. The opportunity was not 
lost, and the alliance took place: 
ancient Italy forgot its intestine broils ; 
the royalists extended their hands to 
the patricians of the republics, and to 
the prelates of the Holy See. The 
patronage of Austria, supported by 
England and Russia, was accepted 
without reserve. Thus, although in 
appearance vanquished, the royalists 
Y 
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remained in reality the stronger party. 
They could now reckon upon the fidelity 
of those nobles whom the republic had 
insulted, of those priests whom it had 
disgraced, of those popular masses who 
had + risen in arms at Verona, Pavia, 
Binasco, Lugo, Rome, and Naples, 
and of the peasants of Piedmont and 
the other parts of Italy where the 
French soldiers had been assassinated. 
Sardinia was still the property of 
Charles Emanuel; Sicily of Ferdi- 
nand IV.; Austria was arming her- 
self for the contest, and all Europe 
was leagued against France. 

As long as the favourers of absolute 
government were supported by the 
European coalition, so long did the 
democratic party ally itself to the 
Directory. The origin of this party 
had been marked by singular good 
fortune. In the course of three years 
it had been snatched from the jaws of 
destruction, to be presented with the 
dominion of Italy; it was complete 
master of the field of battle; the 
convents, the privileges of the — 
the temporal dominion of the church, 
the institutions of absolutism, the in- 
fluence of Austria, all these had been 
- replaced by a democratic confedera- 
tion which encircled the entire penin- 
sula. It was too much good fortune: 
it was evident that the republicans 

d more power than stability ; 
the mass of the population remained 
indifferent or hostile to the new insti- 
tutions; a few civic entertainments 
could not change at once deep-rooted 
and ancient prejudices, they often even 
provoked their manifestation instead 
of destroying them. Besides, the 
new government required money and 
soldiers for its support: could the 
republicans create at once both finances 
and a military spirit? In short, their 
resources became eventually reduced 
to mere revolutionary enthusiasm, and 
the support of the Frencharmy. Their 
enthusiasm, however, blinded them to 
the real condition of their power; 
ready themselves to make every sacri- 
fice, they could not imagine the possi- 
bility of their enthusiasm not being 
shared in by all, or that any one could 
sincerely prefer tyranny to liberty. As 
to the French army, it was a foreign 
force; at its arrival it had levied large 
contributions from all the cities, and 
afterwards it had made all Italian 
juterests subordinate to those of 
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France. In 1798, Trouve and Riveau 
greatly modified the constitution of 
the Cisalpine republic; next, the French 
party took away Piedmont from 
Italy ; lastly, Buonaparte, in punishing 
Venice, had humbled all the patriots, 
and roused the indignation of eight 
millions of Italians. Every day French 
influence wounded those whom it pro- 
tected. There was the weak point of 
the democratic party, there also lay 
the germ ofa new Cendietany which began 
to be supported by a new party. 
Besides the absolutists and democrats, 
there were men sincerely attached to 
the independence of Italy, equally op- 
posed to the influence of France and of 
Austria—equally hostile to absolutism 
and to pure democracy. 

The party of Italian nationalists 
began to make its appearance in 1796, 
as the association of the Black League, 
of which Bologna was the centre. 
The Black League counted numerous 
adherents in all the public offices, and 
extended its ramifications as far as 
Rome and through Lower Italy ; but 
it produced no other effect than alarm- 
ing the police of the old governments. 
The society of Illuminati (des rayons), 
which was formed in 1798, exerted a 
more powerful and extended influ- 
ence; its object was to achieve the 
independence of Italy, and to mode- 
rate the zeal of the democrats through 
the influence of a patrician republic, 
like that at Genoa and at Venice. In 
this instance, likewise, the impulse 
came from Bologna, and thence ex- 
tended itself through central Italy, 
and the kingdom of Naples. At 
Naples, an anti-French club had 
already been formed; in Lombardy 
and in Piedmont, the Italian party 
openly opposed the patriots of the 
French party. Invariably these efforts 
proved abortive. The Black League, 
the society of Illuminati, the partizans 
of moderation and of national isola- 
tion, were unable to take any important 
part in the contest about to commence. 
In the heat of conflict moderation is 
impossible. What then was the fate 
of the advocates of independence ? One 
portion of them lost their lives in the 
Austrian ranks, and the rest found 
themselves eventually in the ranks of 
the French party. 

Thus Italy, in 1799, was divided 
between the royalists devoted to 
Austria and the allies, the democrats, 
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placed under the protection of France, 
and the partizans of Italian indepen- 
dence, who had no 7 ort. The re- 
publics were only ena Ted to maintain 
themselves by the presence of the 
French army. Such, notwithstanding, 
was the blind infatuation of the de- 
mocrats, that they awaited with im- 
patience the moment when the French 
should re-pass the Alps. The repub- 
licans of Naples viewed with joy 
Macdonald’s departure from their 
city ; they believed that all the virtues 
of the Neapolitans would shine out 
when the country should be delivered 
from foreign troops. These generous 
illusions were soon dissipated. 

On the retreat of the French armies, 
Upper Italy fell into the power of the 
united Austriansand Russians ; Lower 
Italy was invaded by the Austrians 
and English. The king of Sar- 
dinia re-ascended the throne amid 
pillage and massacre; a monk, named 
Branda, had collected together bands 
of peasants who styled themselves the 
Christian army, and in his prayers he 
invoked the protection of the Holy 
Trinity for Russia, Austria, and 
Turkey, the allies of Charles Emanuel. 
The Russians ravaged the cities of 
Lombardy ; the Austrians desolated 
the Cisalpine Republic ; and the Em- 
peror Francis II., condemned at one 
time four hundred liberals to be em- 
ployed in dragging vessels to the mouth 
of the Cattaro. In Tuscany, the 
priests and the peasants were most 
active in hunting out the Jacobins. 
The pope returned to his states, sup- 
ported by an army of Russians and 
Neapolitans, and by the briganti, who 
massacred without compassion the 
partizans of the republic. The re- 
actions at the court of Naples assumed, 
as is well known, the most terrible 
forms. Cardinal Ruffo, at the head 
of a body of peasants and brigands, 
and supported by the forces of Eng- 
land and Russia, shut up in the 
capital all the supporters of the Par- 
thenopean Republic. The republicans 
capitulated with Ruffo, and the capitu- 
lation was violated. Thirty thousand 
persons were thrown into prison; three 
hundred illustrious victims perished on 
the scaffold ; six thousand republicans 
lost their lives in battle, or by the 
sentence of the tribunals ; seven thou- 
sand suspected persons were con- 
demned to exile, or compelled to seek 
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safety in flight; even children of 
twelve years of age were sentenced 
to banishment. During several days, 
the populace occupied themselves in 
searching the houses for liberals; 
many of them had taken refuge in the 
public sewers and cess-pools, and they 
were tracked to their retreats. To 
excite popular indignation against 
them, the Jacobins were accused of 
having entertained a desire to hang 
all the lazzaroni; the latter set about 
visiting all the private houses, and wher- 
ever they found a piece of cord, they 
massacred indiscriminately all the in- 
habitants. Fear alone brought back 
Ferdinand to clemency. Tidings were 
received that Buonaparte had returned 
from Egypt, and, instantly, Ferdinand, 
terrified at the cruelty which he had 
been guilty of, caused the archives of 
the kingdom and the records of all 
political trials to be instantly butned. 
Thus terminated the first phase of 
the Italian revolution. The retrograde 
movement of the established govern- 
ments, under the terror inspired by 
the French revolution ; the victories 
of Buonaparte ; the revolutionary re- 
action of the patriots; the union of 
the democratic party with the French 
army, which was thus enabled to over- 
run the whole peninsula ; the founda- 
tion of the republics ; finally, the de- 
velopment of a national party seekin 
to accomplish reform without the ai 
of France ;—such is a summary of the 
political movements in Italy from 1791 
to 1799. We must not forget that 
liberalism had previously no official 
representative. How, then, were thé 
triumphs of the principle secured? By 
conspiracies—the conspiracies of Na- 
ples, Venice, Piedmont, Genoa, were 
the main resources of the nation. The 
patriots, however, who had triumphed 
when they took their opponents by 
surprise, once left to themselves, de- 
spite the influence of the. new laws, 
found themselves but a faction. The 
enthusiasm of republicanism could not 
call armies into existence ; it could not 
stand before the allies; and the pa- 
triots, daring and powerful in conspi- 
racy, but anable to conduct public busi- 
ness, and doomed to fall into all the 
errors of a feeble party pledged and 
devoted to moderation, were circum- 
vented, entrapped, and imprisoned as 
conspirators, and eventually given over 
to the brigands, who supported the 
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soldiers of the pope—(sdires). Here, 
at least, they were sublime in their 
martyrdom. In France, it was the 
democracy who reigned by terror ; in 
Italy, the republics were inoffensive : 
it was absolutism alone that extended 
its influence by massacre. Thus, in 
Italy, we see, on the one side, conspi- 
rators, and on the other, but inquisi- 
tors and banditti. 


IL—NAPOLEON AND THE KINGDOM OF 
ITALY. 


The odious restoration of 1799 de- 
prived the governments of Italy of all 
public favour ; and at the second in- 
vasion, the French troops encountered 
no opposition, save from the troops of 
Austria. Piedmont became again in- 
corporated with France ; the Cisalpine 
Republic became the kingdom of Italy ; 
Tuscany, and the other states of cen- 
tral Italy, transformed themselves into 

rincipalitics of the French empire; 

enice was in 1806 again wrested 
from Austria; in the same year, 
Joseph Buonaparte overran the king- 
dom of Naples, without encountering 
any resistance ; Fra Diavola, and the 
other Neapolitan chiefs could no 
longer collect together _ to 
oppose the invasion; and finally, in 
1809, Napoleon required but to pro- 
nounce the deposition of the pope to 
convert the capital of the Christian 
world into a French provincial town. 

During the sway of Napoleon, the 
revolution in Italy was complete. 
Under the Directory, liberty had 
called forth only a few ambiguous de- 
monstrations in its favour. Napoleon 
made liberty pass from the domain of 
theory into that of fact; and he organized 
it in establishing free co-operation be- 
tween the army and the various de- 
partments of the government. Every 
where talent was sought out, and ob- 
tained its proper place and due re- 
ward. Equality of rights was at the 
same time guaranteed by the code, by 
the new organization of the tribunals 
and the administration, and by the 
laws which were highly favourable to 
industry and manufactures, and to the 
development of the power of the 
middle classes. The revolution caused 
the Italians to fraternize with one 
another, for all the republics had the 
same principles, the same allies, and 
the same enemies. Never before had 
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Lombardy sympathized with Naples ; 
but after the revolution, the exiles of 
the Parthenopean Republic were re- 
ceived as brothers in Upper Italy. 
This political fraternization acquired 
additional force from the uni- 
formity of their laws. Dating from 
1808, there was throughout all 
Italy but one code, one system of 
judicial organization, one financial 
system, one method of public instruc- 
tion; the brigands were rapidly disap- 
pearing ; the public roads were ren- 
dered safe to travel; and fusion of 
manners, and intermingling of inte- 
rests, was hurrying on the work of 
nationality. At the same time, a 
spirit of activity was infused into every 
mind; the peninsula began to be 
covered with new monuments ; ancient 
structures were completed and re- 
paired ; vast roads were traced out; 
agriculture made astonishing pro- 
gress; and the arts, sciences, litera- 
ture, and even the Italian language 
itself, never received greater encou- 
ragement than during the reign of 
Napoleon. Finally, the kingdom of 
Italy, which extended as far as An- 
cona, was a guarantee for the unity 
and independence of the country. All 
parties were half-satisfied, half-pleased. 
The French empire revived the forms 
of aristocracy ; and a large portion of 
the Italian nobility consoled themselves 
for the loss of their privileges by fre- 
quenting the court of Beauharnais, 
Murat, and the queen of Etruria. As 
to that section of the aristocracy 
which did not side with Napoleon, it 
was annihilated by the salutary influ- 
ence of that arrangement which ele- 
vated to the highest posts in the state 
men whose only recommendation was 
their talent. The democratic party 
had noiselessly disappeared, absorbed 
into the highly popular administration 
of Napoleon. he democrats saw 
that liberty and equality, though uot, 
now talked about, were, notwithstand- 
ing, realized. Besides, had they wished 
to take the field, to make any effort 
was impossible. They, therefore, li- 
mited themselves to harmless meetings 
of freemasons ; and even there they 
had to meet with princes of the impe- 
rial family. The partizans of national 
independence still existed; but they 
rested their hopes on Italian armies, 
completely regenerated by Napoleon, 
on the kingdom which he had founded, 
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and on the wars of the empire, which 
might afford them an ey of 
liberating Italy. For the first time, 
they now showed themselves friendly 
to France. 

Peace seemed then completely re- 
established ; but it could not be con- 
cealed that its duration depended on 
that of the military dictatorship of 
Napoleon. On the first reverses of 
the French empire, the three parties 
would re-appear, and play their parts 
again on the scene of politics. The 
pure royalists never ceased to profess 
the most sovereign contempt for this 
government of upstarts, founded by a 
soldier. In their eyes, the French 
code was tyranny, the government of 
Napoleon a usurpation, the new mi- 
nisters Jacobins, the new kings pro- 
consuls. The court of Vienna kept 
up a constant correspondence with 
Upper Italy; Lower Italy was tra- 
versed by the minions of the court of 
Palermo. The Holy See naturally 
became the centre of Italian despot- 
ism. The agitation re-commenced 
after the wars of 1805. Polesino de- 
clared in favour of Austria; the com- 
mune of Crispino (Bas-P6) marched 
to meet the German army. At the 
same time, Parma took up arms for 
the pope (1806); whilst the Neapoli- 
tan royalists, defeated by Joseph 
Buonaparte, allied themselves with the 
brigands of Calabria (1807), to con- 
tinue the resistance. In 1809, symp- 
toms of hostility, on the part of the 
royalists, begin again to show them- 
selves; all Italy is convulsed by the 
second Tyrolean insurrection. In 
Upper Italy, the police of Beauhar- 
nais arrest an Austrian emissary, 
Count Giess, whose papers compro- 
mise many noble Lombards; and 
Reauharnais is under the necessity of 
suppressing these papers, as the guilty 
are too numerous to be punished. A 
mountaineer of the lake Como, puts 
himself at the head of a band of in- 
surgénts, and is shot. In Tuscany, 
the peasantry of Arezzo arm them- 
selves; the clergy organize an insur- 
rection; the populace is eager for 
massacre ; the victims are marked out. 
One set are to be thrown into the 
Arno; whilst the more indulgent 
functionaries are only to be plunged in 
the Arnino. The court of the Prin- 
cess Elisa is on the alert ; every one is 
under arms. Happily, seven gen- 
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darmes suffice to control a whole com- 
mune of absolutists. At the same 
epoch, Lugo becomes the centre of a 
theocratico-anti- Napoleon association— 
an actual fraternity of assassins—into 
which none were admitted who had 
not killed a freemason or a Buona- 
partist. At the first essay, the con- 
spirator, surprised in the perpetration 
of glaring crime, informed against 
thirty of his accomplices, who were all 
executed, being sentenced 5 the or- 
dinary tribunal at Lugo. The con- 
spiracy extended, on the one side, to 
Rome, and on the other, to Padua and 
Ferrara ; whilst it was in communica- 
tion with the Tyrol, and regularly 
corresponded with the cabinet of 
Vienna. Crushed in 1810, the royal- 
ist party, on the news of the disasters 
in Russia in 1813, made a last effort 
to regain its power. Its resources 
were still the same asin 1799; it had 
on its side Austria, the dregs of the 
people, and the brigands, with the 
difference, on this occasion, that its 
treasonable plots were supported by 
the Catholic societies, and that it 
rallied under its banner the democrats 
who had been persecuted by Napo- 
leon. 

When Napoleon restored the aristo- 
cratic institutions, a few of the demo- 
erats had formed secret societies. 
Hence sprung the Carbonari. Men- 
ghella, the minister of police at 
Naples, introduced the Carbonari into 
Calabria, in 1808. This country was 
then ripe for insurrection, equally ex- 
posed to the intrigues of the court of 
Palermo, and to the plots of the royal- 
ists; so that King Joachim was forced 
to tolerate the presence of the Carbo- 
nari in Calabria, in order to counter- 
act the influence of Ferdinand IV. and 
Queen Caroline. The Carbonari were 
as yet but a sect of Illuminati; they 
expected areign of Christ on earth, a 
religious republic, the deliverance of 
Italy, and the regeneration of the 
Church. At the period of the Par- 
thenopean Republic, a portion of the 
Neapolitan clergy ee their de- 
mocratic sentiments — of the 
Scriptures ; they translated the Evan- 
gelists into the vernacular tongue, in 
order to prove to the lazzaroni that 
Christ was the apostle of liberty. It 
seems that this short course of instruc- 
tion was not lost: the Jacobins, and 
the priests who frequented the assem- 
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blies of the Carbonari of Calabria, 
viewed Napoleon as an atheistical 
wer, hostile to liberty, since he was 
ostile to the church. The various 
Catholic sacieties assailed the revolu- 
tion in the person of Buonaparte ; the 
democratic societies assailed the coun- 
ter-revolution in the military dictator- 
ship of Napoleon, The common neces- 
sity of opposition caused the two parties 
to approximate. In 1812, the insurrec- 
tion in Spain united them together ; it 
showed the royalists that they might 
turn the revolution against Napoleon, 
and the democrats that they might 
now march under the banner of their 
former lords. 

One circumstance caused Sicily to 
make the first revolutionary move- 
ment. The tyranny of Ferdinand IV. 
and Catherine of Austria had highly 
exasperated their subjects. The first 
combinations were formed at Messina; 
the court gave itself up to the most 
terrible re-action ; the Duke of Artali, 
who was dispatched to Messina, ex- 
posed hundreds of accused persons to 
the most unheard of tortures; uni- 
versal indignation was the immediate 
consequence. It is well known how, 
by means of the support of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentick, the revolution triumphed 
over the court. The English general, 
exposed along with his troops to the 
dangers of another Sicilian vespers, 
ranged himself on the side of the people, 
compelled Ferdinand and Caroline to 
retire to the country, imposed on them 
a constitution similar to that of Spain, 
and transformed the ancient Sicilian 

liament into a constitutional legis- 
ture. Ferdinand and Caroline next 
tried to get rid of the opposition by a 
coup d'etat and by massacre: Bentick 
everawed the king by a military de- 
monstration, and expelled the queen 
from Sicily. Having acquired popu- 
larity by these measures, the English 
general placed himself at the head of the 
propagandist royalists, and therevolters 
nst the government of Napoleon. 
iis emissaries were employed in excit- 
ing the Calabrians to insurrection ; Car- 
benarism hitherto was evangelical ; 
transformed by the English influence, 
it became constitutional; supported 
by the court of Palermo, the priests 
were drawn into the movement, and 
the zeal of the devotees was fanned 
into a flame; paradise was promised 
to all who should assume the colours 
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of the sect, and henceforth the move- 
ment became irresistible.’ Murat, pro- 
voked by these events, caused Capo- 
bianco, the chief of the Carbonari, to 
be executed in 1813; but this rigo- 
rous punishment did not prevent the 
sect from penetrating to Naples, then 
to Rome, and even through the ranks 
of the Neapolitan army. Fifteen gene- 
rals attempted to change the direction 
of the movement ; in 1814 they entered 
into a combination to force a constitu- 
tion on Murat and to seize on the 
Romagna. General Pepe proclaimed 
the constitution at Sinigaglia: he was 
the first and the only Murattist openly 
favourable to a constitution. His 
attempts were quite unsuccessful. 

The propaganda of Lord Bentick, 
more favoured by circumstances, went 
on much more successfully. Lord 
Bentick promised the Genoese the 
restoration of their ancient republic. 
The revolutionary movement reached 
even to Milan, the centre of the king- 
dom of Italy. There the liberal party, 
which was extremely feeble, allied 
itself to the partizans of Austria; 
afterwards the merchants of Milan 
secretly sent M. Azimonti and another 
emissary to Lord Bentick, at Genoa, 
to assure him of their adherence to the 
liberal party under the auspices of 
England. The allies seconded the 
English general; they inseribed on 
their banners the three words, Liberty, 
Unity, and Independence, with the 
emblem of two hands clasped. 

The party for Italian independence 
which, in 1799, had equally opposed 
the French and the Austrians, the 
democrats and the royalists, was re- 
presented, at the period of which we 
speak, by the governments of Naples 
and of Milan. Unhappily, Murat and 
Beauharnais were both of them 
foreigners, rivals, and estranged from 
one another by personal and political 
interests. Napoleon had calculated 
beforehand the degree of independence 
which he was giving to Italy; the 
rivalry of the viceroy of Milan and the 
king of Naples entered into his esti- 
mate, and it was impossible to obviate 
the consequences of his political 
scheme. In vain had the Italians 
more than once attempted to unite the 
two princes, in order that Italy, like 
Sweden, might achieve her indepen- 
dence. Murat stood by himself; Beau- 
harnais, firm in his allegiance to 
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France, lost all his influence on the 
abdication of Napoleon; and the king- 
dom of Italy found itself at the mercy 
“of the senate of Milan. Unaccountable 
circumstance! The kingdom of Italywas 
the political centre of the peninsula; 
it contained six millions of inhabitants, 
with an army, a senate, and a ministry 
of Italians; Milan had been un- 
ry pd raised to the rank of capital, 
it had seen all the elite of the peninsula 
assembled within its limits, and Napo- 
leon had forgotten no one. To yield 
Milan, was to yield the kingdom, was 
to yield Italy. Well, all this splendid 
structure was faulty in its foundation. 
The middle classes of Lombardy had 
been so little initiated into political 
life, that in 1814, after having enjoyed 
all the advantages of the French rule, 
they were not yet able to comprehend 
this great design of the kingdom of 
Italy ; one portion of the nobility, who 
would have consented to the destruc- 
tion of their country rather than part 
with one iota of their privileges, called 
in the aid of Austria; the liberals 
were deceived into taking part with the 
nobility, whose honours they shared, 
and in the hour of danger the public 
functionaries, who alone were inte- 
rested in the preservation of indepen- 
dence, found themselves without sup- 
= or influence; the kingdom of 
taly was but an administrative ma- 
chine, which must be destroyed by the 
= first shock. 

n the news of the emperor’s abdi- 
cation, an Austro-liberal. conspiracy 
endeavoured to excite the army against 
Beauharnais, who was at Mantua. 
The conspiracy having failed at 
Mantua, took Milan for its theatre. 
On the 20th of April, 1814, the palace 
of the senate was surrounded by the 
mob; the Buonapartist senators, who 
assembled for dispatch of business, 
were received with execrations. The 
crowd demanded the revocation of the 
act which recognized the government 
of Beauharnais, and the convocation of 
the electoral colleges to dispose of the 
crown. The rioters, who were of the 
lowest class of the population, were 
directed by a great number of persons 
of mean extraction, armed with umbrel- 
las. Thesenate, intimidated, granted all 
that was asked ; instantly the hall of 
assembly was crowded, the furniture 
was thrown out of the windows, a 
rush was made towards the residence 
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of the minister of finance ; the minister 
Prina was discovered in an attic of 
the palace, and he was lowered by @ 
rope from a skylight into the street, 
where he was instantly cee by 
the umbrellas of the mob. The palace 
of Count Prina was plundered and 
razed to the ground, and his dead 
body dragged, through the city; the 
rioters threatened to plunder the resi- 
dences of all the Buonapartists. Let 
us hasten to explain, that the liberals, 
blinded and deceived in this matter, 
were urged on and ruled by the nobi- 
lity, who had excited the populace and 
the peasantry to these acts of violence 
against the senate. The nobility ex- 
cited the popular discontent, by attri- 
buting the taxes, the conscriptions, and 
all the measures which had displeased 
the public, to ministers and public 
officers, whom they treated as intri- 
guers and extortioners. ll the 
government officials were, notwith- 
standing, Italians; they were selected 
from Modena, Venice, Bologna, and 
the other provinces of the kingdom of 
Italy ; but they were represented by 
the nobility as a band of foreigners and 
robbers. The rioters, driven from 
the streets by the energetic measures 
of the middle classes, were, notwith- 
standing, completely victorious in the 
electoral colleges, owing to the skilful 
manoeuvres of the Milanese nobility. 
Without consulting the electoral col- 
leges—without convoking the body of 
savans, whom they deprived of their po- 
litical rights—without assembling the 
provincial merchants, whom they thus 
excluded from the deputation—without 
allowing the electors of the conquered 
provinces then in Milan to use their 
privilege of voting—seventy electors of 
the duchy of Milan forced their deci- 
sion on the kingdom of Italy, pro- 
nounced the deposition of Napoleon, 
and hurried off commissioners to the 
camp of the allies to secure the ratifi- 
cation of the revolution. 

The commissioners who went to the 
Emperor Francis were empowered to 
demand—first, the independence of the 
kingdom of Italy; secondly, that the 
limits of the kingdom should be as 
widely extended as possible; thirdly, 
the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy ; fourthly, an Austrian prinee 
as king; fifthly, a declaration that the 
Catholic religion, apostolic and Roman, 
should be proclaimed the religion of 
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‘the state. The requisite promises 
were given; the Austrian general, 

de, proceeded to Milan to 
direct the affairs of the regency; and 
in one year Lombardy was no more 
than a province of the Austrian 
empire. Thus a riot of the populace, 
bribed by the nobility, closed the reign 
of Napoleon in Italy. In other words, 
the ancient duchy of Milan, contain- 
ing nearly a million of inhabitants, 
revolted against the kingdom of Italy, 
which had the misfortune not to speak 
the pure ‘patois of Milan, and to be 
also four times as large. Victory sided 
with the partizans of the old institu- 
tions, and the duchy, with its nobles, its 
Spanish grandees, and its zealots, fell 
back under the sway of the house of 
Austria. The schemes of Count 
Géess, and the agitation of 1809, thus 
attained their object; the kingdom 
found itself circumstanced like the 
little commune of Crispino, which, in 
1806, marched to the relief of the 
Austrians. Napoleon punished it by 
subjecting it to the laws of Austria, 
which substitute flogging for imprison- 
ment. 

Prince Eugene Beauharnais had 
abandoned his kingdom on the first 
appearance of troubles at Milan. 
Murat‘remained sole head of the party 
of Italian nationalists. It is well 
known that his plan, which in 1810 
failed of accomplishment, was to pos- 
sess himself of Italy ; that in 1813 he 
acquiesced in the designs of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentick ; that afterwards he made 
his peace with Austria; and finally, 
that in making overtures to Napoleon 
he could neither secure to himself the 
support of France, which in the end 
must prove ruinous to himself, nor 
that of the allies, which could not be 
depended on. In 1815 he invaded the 
Romagna, proclaiming the indepen- 
dence of Italy. What could he ex- 
pect from the natives of Italy? Whe- 
ther devoted or hostile to the govern- 
ment of Napoleon, Murat was to them 
but a stranger, a lieutenant of the 
emperor, and consequently he was the 
representative of the war, with its 
ruinous taxes, violent conscriptions, 
and military dictatorship. Was it 
— for Murat to support his cause 

y representing himself as the defender 
of the institutions of Napoleon? Italy 
still enjoyed the benefits of those insti- 
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tutions, and no one anticipated the 
possibility of their overthrow. Could 
he announce himself the champion of 
Italian independence? He was looked 
on as a mere actor in doing so; it was 
but too evident that this independence 
really meant nothing more than the 
domination of the king of Naples over 
the entire peninsula; no one in central 
Italy was deceived for a moment. 
Could he use liberty as a watchword ? 
The name of liberty was valueless in 
Italy, unless in connection with the con- 
stitution of 1812, and that Murat had 
refused, giving no pledge and yielding 
no concession. A few volunteers from 
the Papal States alone joined his stan- 
dard ; Lombardy, still under Austrian 
domination, replied to his call only by 
a conspiracy amongst the military ; 
Murat displayed prodigies of valour on 
the plains of Macerata, and after 
having plunged from error into error, 
ended by losing his kingdom. The 
Italian nationalist party, which was 
wounded at Milan in the person of 
Count Prina, received its death blow 
at Pizzo, in the person of Murat. 

With Murat ends the second phase 
of the Italian revolution—an era short 
indeed, but glorious, during which re- 
flection took the place of enthusiasm, 
and the successes of the peninsular 
armies kindled hopes of realizing the 
oft-looked-fur Italian union. Not- 
withstanding, the despotism of the 
empire had completely extinguished 
democratic enthusiasm, the continua- 
tion of the war had exhausted all its 
force, peace was eagerly desired, and 
the royalists promised it. If Austria 
gave rise to apprehensions,the attitude 
assumed by Lord W. Bentick, the pre- 
valence of a constitution in Sicily, the 
influence of England, the promises of 
the Italian princes and of the allies, 
all tended to re-assure the nations of 
Italy. Besides, the dynasty of Napo- 
leon must fall with him, and Italy 
must have a new race of kings ; thus, 
even the revolutionists asked of the 
Emperor of Austria new sovereigns, 
it mattered not whom. The congress 
of Vienna determined the matter at 
once. All the former rulers returned 
to Italy without exciting either en- 
thusiasm or repugnance; their sub- 
jects had forgotten them, and the 
people’s indifference secured to the 
princes immunity for the past. 
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Amonc the duties of the periodical 
critic, those which would seem to be 
the easiest and the lightest are those 
which are most apt to be postponed. 
Here is a volume of poems, from 
which we have derived exceeding 
pleasure, and which contains many 
passages calculated to give much 
more enjoyment to our readers, than 
the discussions to which from day 
to day, we cannot delay calling their 
attention ; and—how shall we excuse 
the apparent neglect ?—it has remained 
for several months unnoticed. 
Johnson has said that nothing can 
please many and please long, but just 
descriptions of general nature. The 
sentence when carefully examined is 
scarcely as true as it at first appears. 
In poetry, individual portraiture has 
more effect than any description, how- 
ever just, of classes of men; and the 
poet who would seek to interest his 
readers by pictures more true to ge- 
neral nature than is consistent with 
just delineation of particular scenery, 
will find that he has few readers. It 
is unfair, however, when we can as- 
sign no meaning to Johnson’s words 
which will enable us to agree with 
his proposition, to examine in detail 
the different interpretations that may 
suggest themselves of this very vague 
language, or to assume that the sha- 
dowy phantoms of meaning which 
we but conjure up to show their 
emptiness, are those of the great 
critic. We suspect that such sen- 
tences are, after all, to be examined 
very much as Jeremy Bentham used 
to examine law maxims, and that the 
turn of the sentence has a music of 
its own, which is what is chiefly to 
be sought—at least which is a great 
portion of the entire that is found 
in these solemn formulas. The true 
poet, if wise, will not preach on the 
mysteries of his art—yet his secret 
is now and then betrayed. Sir Wal- 
ter, in his studies for Rokeby, was 
observed to note down the names of 


the wild flowers near a little spring 
which he had to describe. One of 
his friends thought this was an idle 
labour ;—might he not introduce in 
his description of the particular loca- 
lity, any flowers or grasses which 
grew in the country round? Was 
it not enough if he guarded against 
making his trees blossom in a season 
nottheir own? Why not enrich his de- 
scription with whatever fancy might 
suggest from anything in the neigh- 
bourhood? Is not truth to ‘general 
nature all that is required—nay is 
it not a higher truth, and more 
consonant to the great purposes of 
art? Sir Walter knew his art bet- 
ter than any critic, and Sir Walter 
was one of. the few poets who found 
no difficulty in explaining the prin- 
ciple on which he acted. He told 
his friend, that the poet who acted 
on the principle of relying on his 
own fancy to supply materials for 
such description, would soon find how 
limited was its range; while he who 
drew his pictures faithfully from the 
scenery which nature supplied, would, 
in the effects produced, seem to imi- 
tate the variety and the profusion 
of nature. There can be no doubt 
of the justness of this remark. 

In the spirit of Scott’s practice, 
we think that Mr. Mackay’s poetry 
has been conceived and written. His 
Legends of the Isles are for the most 
part traditional stories; and his de- 
scriptions of scenery are faithful tran- 
scripts of the features most likely to 
impress themselves on a visitor of 
the landscapes which he describes. 
We have had repeated occasion to 
urge on our young poets the/neces- 
sity of a distinct subject—feeling that 
of all the vices which intercept the 
effect of genuine poetry on the reader’s 
mind, that which does most mis- 
chief and to the best order of intel- 
lect, is the vagueness and indetermi- 
nateness of purpose, characteristic of 
the mind in a certain stage of its 


* Legends of the Isles and other Poems, by C. Mackay. Edinburgh. Black- 
wood. 1845. 
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growth, in which the less it commu- 
nicates with others, the more may 
it be regarded as observing the dic- 
tates of ordinary prudence. In im- 
parting any kind of instruction—and 
the highest poetry is not exempt from 
the condition—the minds of those to 
whom the communication is made 
should be consciously present to the 
instructor, The transcendant lyric 
itself is but an apparent exception. 
“ Fit audience let me find, though 
few,” implies what we would say. 
The poet has to adapt himself to 
that audience whom he seeks to ele- 
vate above themselves, and if pos- 
sible to his own height ; but the asso- 
ciations through which they are ad- 
dressed, must be their associations. 
In our modern quintessential poetry, 
in which the poet thinks but of his 
ownsensations and sentiment, at once 


“ Merry and tragical—tedious and brief,” 


the result is as in that play of old, 
of which Shakspeare tells :— 
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“A play there is, my lord, some ten 
words long, 
Which is as brief as I have known a 
play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too 
long, 
Which makes it tedious.” 


While the whole life of poetry is, no 
doubt, the poet’s heart, and soul, and 
imagination, seen through his work, 
and from within illuminating all ; yet 
the more directly his subject is taken 
from local and popular tradition—the 
more assistance he receives from every 
such source of interest—the truer and 
more genuine will be the magic of his 
song. In this was the strength of 
Hogg. Never was there a writer 
more truly original; and we do not 
know a single poem of his, even those 
which seem of pure imagination, that 
had not its birth in the traditions or 
the belief—call it superstition, or what 
you please—of his country. Read the 
Spectre’s Cradle Song :— 


** Hush, my bonny babe, hush and be still, 
Thy mother’s arms shall shield thee from ill ; 
Far have I borne thee in sorrow and pain, 
To drink the breeze of the werld again. 
The dew shall moisten thy brow so meek, 
And the breeze of midnight fan thy cheek, 
And soon shall we rest in the bow of the hill— 
Hush, my bonny babe, hush and be still! 
For thee have | travelled in weakness and woe 
The world above and the world below. 
My heart was soft and it fell in the snare, 
Thy father was cruel but thou wert fair ; 
I sinned, I sorrowed, I died for thee— 
Smile, my bonny babe, smile on me! 


See yon thick clouds of murky hue, 

Yon star that peeps from its window blue; 
Above yon clouds that wander far 

Away, above yon little star, 

There’s a home of peace that shall soon be thine, 
And there shalt thou see thy Father and mine. 
The flowers of the world shall bud and decay, 
The trees of the forest be weeded away, 

But thou shalt bloom for ever and aye. 

The time will come I shall follow thee, 

But long, long hence that time shall be. 

Oh, weep not thou for thy mother’s ill— 
Hush, my bonny babe, hush and be still.” 


by the side of the large rivulet which 


Read this poem over till your heart 
is filled with its true beauty and music ; 
and then listen to the shepherd telling 
you the sources of his inspiration. 


descends from the back of Ben More, 
the name of which in the Gaelic lan- 
guage signifies the abode of the fairies. 


“ As I was once travelling up Glen- 
dochart, attended by Donald Fisher, a 
shepherd of that country, he pointed 
out to me some curious green dens, 


A native of that country, who is still 
living, happening to be benighted there 
one summer evening, without knowing 
that the place was haunted, wrapped 





1846.) 


himself in his plaid, and lay down to 
sleep till the morning. About mid- 
night he was awaked by the most en- 
chanting music, and on listening, he 
heard it to be the voice of a woman 
singing to her child. She sung the 
verses twice over, so the next morning 
he had several of them by heart. 
Fisher had often heard them recited in 
Gaelic, and he said they were wild 
beyond human conception. He re- 
membered only a few lines, which 
were to the purport that she had 
brought her babe from the ee 
below to be cooled by the breeze of the 
world, and they would soon be obliged 
to part, for the child was going to 
heaven, and she was to remain for a 
season in purgatory. I had not before 
heard any thing so truly romantic.”* 
Of greater beauty than this poem 
of Hogg’s, are Samuel Ferguson’s 
“Fairy Thorn” and “Fairy Well ;” 
and of both the subjeet is one having 
its existence in the superstitions of the 
people, and in this way commanding a 
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sympathy which it would be vain in 
this our day to seek 


“ For Nymph, for Naiad, or for Grace, 
Of finest form or loveliest face.” 


Of far greater beauty, we repeat, 
than the poem which we have quoted 
from Hogg, are +o o% exqui- 
site ballads; for in Hogg there can 
be no doubt that the language in 
which his conception is clothed is 
altogether unequal to the thought— 
is “of the earth, earthy;” while in 
« the Fairy Thorn” and “ Fairy Well,” 
the very language is itself spiritual, 
and than which nothing can be ima- 


gined more perfect. 

This power of clothing in undyi 
words the feelings of a people—an 
true or false, the religious feelings of 
a people are the appointed means of 
its civilization—is perhaps that by 
which an individual can most power. 
fully influence the destinies of his 


species. 


“ Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualizes the dark mind, 
Giving it new delights, and bids it swell 
With wild activity; and peopling air 
By obscure fears of beings invisible, 
Emancipates it from the grosser thrall 
Of the present impulse, teaching self-control, 
Till Superstition with unconscious hand 
Seat Reason on her throne. 
- « + « « « « Wild fantasies, yet wise, 
On the victorious goodness of high God, 
Teaching reliance and medicinal hope, 


Till from Bethabra onward heaven 
With ae steps, winning her 
sfe 


Tran 


The superstitions of a people, in one 
sense, endure for ever. Even in its 
highest stage of civilization, traditions 
of an earlier time retain something in 
them kindred with the heart of the na- 
tion in which they have originated ; and 
the holiest service in which genius can 
be employed is in furthering their salu- 
—— The world is better from 
such a man as Scott having existed; but 
to Scotland—to the humblest cot- 
tage, to the poorest man in Scotland 
—the effects of this great man’s 
genius, finding in the language and the 


* Queen’s Wake, and notes 


t See Vico’s‘Scientia Nuova, or Henry Coleridge’s translation. 


p. 94. 


Truth 
cult way, 


r their rude Faith, perfected and pure. 


legends of Scotland the current in 
which it made itself known, are abso- 


lutely incalculable. The theorists 
who deny the existence of the one 
Homer, affirm that the people of 
Greece were the creators of the poem,f 
we suppose in something of the same 
spirit as Wordsworth, when he de- 
scribes the “snow-white mountain 
lamb with a maiden at its side,” tells 
us that the song in which he sought to 
express what he supposed the child’s 
feelings to be, was less his own than 
hers. 


** Classic Poets,” 
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“* As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet 
This song to myself I did oftentimes repeat, 
And it seemed as I retraced the ballad line by line, 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it was mine, 


‘* Again and once again, did I repeat the song, 
Nay, said I, ‘more than half to the damsel must belong,’ 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake with such atone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own.” 


Of the affection with which the 
natives of the rudest localities are 
disposed to regard the poetry that 
embodies their own legends, we could 
give numberless proofs. There is a 
remarkable legend which connects it- 
self with an early part of the his- 
tory of Ireland. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, Sigurd, earl of the Orkney 
Islands, went with a considerable 
fleet to Ireland, to the assistance of 
Sictrygg of the silken beard, who 
was then at war with his father-in- 
law, Brian, king of Dublin. It was 
a fatal day to all, for the earl and 
his forces were cut to pieces. Brian, 
too, lost his life—the day of the 
battle was Christmas day. Tra- 
dition tells, that on that day at 
Caithness, near the spot where the 
breaking tide bears the name of 
“ The merry men of Meg,” one of 
the natives saw at a distance a num- 
ber of persons on horseback, riding 
at full speed towards a hill, and seem- 
ing to enter into it. He fol- 
lowed them, and saw through an open- 
ing in the rocks, twelve gigantic 
figures, resembling women employed 
about a loom; the loom seemed to be 
the glittering lances of warriors, the 
strange texture which they wove was 
of human entrails— 


** And the weights that play below, 
Each a gasping warrior’s head. 


** Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along— 
Sword that once a monarch bore, 
Keeps the tissue close and strong.” 


While employed at the loom, they 
sang a dreadful song, in which the 
listener ‘could distinguish the names 


of Sigurd and Brian. When the song 
was finished, the strange singers left 
their task, tore the web into twelve 
pieces, and each taking her portion, 
galloped six to the north, six to the 
south. They had drawn swords in 
their hands. Gray has made us all 
familiar with the strange song of the 
unearthly sisters, which he has trans- 
lated from Bartholinus’s Latin ver- 
sion of anold Norse ode. Some vi- 
sitors of the. Scottish islands were at 
Caithness in 1814: Sir Walter Scott 
was of the party, and from his jour- 
nal, we transcribe the following sen- 
tence :—‘ On the subject of Gray's 
Fatal Sisters, an Orkney gentleman 
of high respectability told us the fol- 
lowing remarkable circumstance. A 
clergyman informed him, that while 
some remnants of the Norse were 
yet spoken in the island of North 
Ronaldsha, he carried thither the 
translation of Mr. Gray, then newly 
published, and read it to some old 
people, as referring to the ancient 
history of these islands. But as soon 
as he had proceeded a little way, 
they exclaimed they knew it very 
well in the original, and had often 
sung it to him when he asked them 
for an old song. They called it the 
Enchantresses.” 

To the poet we cannot imagine a 
more gratifying triumph, than such 
a popularity for his works as 
this. 


“ Undying be the song—forgot the poet's name |” 
Such would be his natural aspiration— 
or shall we rather describe him as in 


a state of less distinct self-conscious- 
ness :— 


** Of his song 


And of his fame forgetful! so his fame 
Should share in Nature’s immortality 
A venerable thing! and so his song 


Should make all nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature.” 
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The poems before us have, perhaps, 
led us to the Caithness legend, which 
we have just told, as these Norse 
stories seem to have a peculiar charm 
for Mr. Mackay. ‘ The Sea-King’s 
Burial,” with which the volume opens, 
is a spirited poem, and many single 
lines have the energy which distin- 
guishes Campbell's finest lyrics. A 
passage from Carlyle’s Hero Worship 
is quoted by our author as suggest- 
ing this poem. ‘The old Norse kings 
when about to die, had their body 
laid into a ship, the ship went forth 
with sails set, and slow fire burning 
in it, that once out at sea, it might 
blaze up and flame, and in such man- 
ner bury worthily the old hero at 
once in the sky and in the ocean.” 
In the history of the Northern na- 
tions, we remember but one instance 
of the kind. It is not easy to fix 
the date of an incident in Snorro 
Sturleson’s early history of the kings 
of Norway and Sweden. The north 
must be allowed to have its ages of 
fable as well as any other country— 
mythologists will there, as elsewhere, 
convert facts recorded by uncertain 
tradition into symbol and allegory— 
and symbol and allegory will, in their 
turn, demand to be regarded as 
shadows of facts that have passed 
away. These old sea-kings were not 
very regardful of life, but they 
thought more of their own than that 
of other men; and this instance of 
anticipating death even by a few 
hours is not in the spirit of their 
ordinary conduct. 

Snorro Sturleson’s narrative is 
this: Hugleik, king of Sweden, was 
not fond of war. He was rich, 
and he had the reputation of being 
avaricious ; at his court were harpers 
and lutanists, and he affected the man- 
ner of the people of southernEurope. 
This is not the way for a king of 
Sweden, or of any other place, to 
preserve his throne. It was the day 
of the sea-kings, and two of them, 
the brothers Hake and Hagberd, were 
cruising too near his coasts for king 
Hugleik’s peace. A battle ensued, in 
which Hake killed Hugleik and two 
of his sons; and so Hake became 
king of Sweden. Hugleik, how- 
ever, whose throne became Hake’s by 
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right of conquest, was himself no 
better than an usurper, and the sons 
of the monarch whom he had de- 
throned sought to recover their an- 
cient right. There was a great 
battle in which Hake cut down the 
banner of the two brothers, killed one, 
and compelled the other to fly to his 
ships— 


‘“‘King Hake had been so grievously 
wounded, that he saw his days could 
not be long; so he ordered a war-ship 
which he had to be loaded with his dead 
men and their weapons, and to be taken 
out to sea—the tiller to be shipped, and 
the sails hoisted. Then he set fire to 
some tar-wood, and ordered a pile to be 
made over it in the ship. Hake was 
almost, if not quite dead, when he was 
laid on this pile of his. The wind was 
blowing off the land—the ship flew, 
burning in clear flame, out between the 
islets and into the ocean. Great was 
the fame of this deed in after times.”* 


The story was well worth telling in 
verse; and we give a few of Mr. 
Mackay’s animated lines :— 


‘** My strength is failing fast,’ 
Said the Sea-king to his men ; 
*I shall never sail the seas 
Like a conqueror again. 
But while yet a drop remains 
Of the life-blood in my veins, 
Raise, oh, raise me from the bed— 
Put the crown upon my head— 
Put the good sword in my hand— 
And so lead me to the strand, 
Where my ship at anchor rides 
Steadily. 
Let me die as I have lived, 
On the sea,’ 


‘** Hurra! for mighty Balder ! 

As he lived, so he will die! 

Hurra! hurra! for Balder !’ 
Said the crowd, as he went by. 

‘ He will perish on the wave, 

Like the old Vikinger brave ; 


In the fire, or in the wreck, 
He will die upon his deck, 
And be buried like a monarch 
Of the sea. 


‘* They have bidden him farewell 
Saying, ‘ King of mighty men, 
We shall meet thee yet again 
In Valhalla, with the monarchs 
Of the Sea.’ 


* Laing’s Sea-Kings of Norway. 
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** Underneath him in the hold 
They had placed the lighted brand ; 
And the fire was burning slow, 
As the vessel, from the land, 
Like a stag-hound from the slips, 
Darted forth from out the ships. 


‘* And the King with sudden strength 
Started up ‘gece ee 

Once he waved his hand 

le on the land ; 

out and joyous cry, 
Once again they made reply, 
Till the loud exulting cheer 
Sounded faintly on his ear ; 

For the gale was o'er him blowing 


To the peop 
And with s 


Fresh and free ; 


And ere yet an hour had past, 


He was 


riven before the blast, 


And a storm was on his path, 


On the sea. 


*** So blow, ye tempests—blow, 
And my spirit shall not quail. 
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I have fought with many a foe— 

I have weather’d many a gale; 
And in this hour of death, 
Ere I yield my fleeting breath— 
Ere the fire now burning slow 
Shall come rushing from below, 
And this worn and wasted frame 
Be devoted to the flame, 
I will raise my voice in triumph, 

Singing free. 

To the great All-father’s od 

I am driving through the foam, 
I am sailing to Valhalla, 

O’er the sea.’” 


The fanciful tradition which still 
exists among the natives of Iona, that 
St. Columba comes thither each year 
to count the islands, lest any of them 
should be sunk by witchcraft, is the 
subject of a pleasing poem, part of 
which, as the best way of introducing 
Mr. Mackay to our readers, he must 
allow us to recite :— 


‘* Hushed were the winds, and not a breath 
Disturbed the peaceful sea, 
And even to Staffa’s echoing caves 
The large, uneasy, western waves 
Came beating quietly. 


“* Far in the west, ’mid rain and mist 
Upon the deep afloat, 
out an oar, without a sail, 
Came down a little boat. 
Amid the mazes of the isles, 


Wi 


hands unseen, 


vk 

By frowning scaur, 
Its noiseless way it held, 

Like a shadow gliding, dark and slow, 

Unweeting how the winds might blow. 


propelled, 
through whirlpool roar, 


** And at the stern, with downcast eyes, 
And hands upon his breast, 
There sat the figure of a man, 
Serene, like one possessed 
With peaceful thoughts. 


“ Slow from the keel, like glancing steel, 

The waves fell off all night. 

At length, far looming thro’ the mist, 
That now from heaven upcleared, 

Iona, sepulchre of kings, 
The holy isle, appeared. 

And the lone traveller stepped on shore, 

Leaning upon the staff he bore, 


** And meek yet lordly was his look, 
And solemn was 
And lo—to meet him on the beach, 
A pale and shadowy band, 
Barefoot—bareheaded—holding each 
A taper in his hand, 
Came in long line from Oran’s shrine, 


is tread. 


And gathered on the strand, 
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‘“* And slow they followed where he led ; 
And, moved as by a blast, 
The doors of St. Columba’s kirk 
Flew = as they passed, 


And sho 


d the lights on roof and wall 


Lit up for solemn festival. 


** And choral voices, sweet and clear, 
Drawn out in cadence long, 
Re-echced through the vaulted isles, 
Attuned to holy song ; 
And music like a flowing tide 
From organ-pipes unseen, 
Poured forth a full majestic strain 
Each solemn pause between ; 
And myrrh and incense filled the air, 
And oes lips were moved in prayer. 


And now the choral voices hushed, 


And ceased the organ tone; 
As to the altar steps, high raised, 
Sad, silent, and alone, 
The traveller passed. —To him all eyes 
Turned reverent as he trod, 
And whispering voices, each to each, 
Proclaimed the man of God— 
Columba, in his ancient place, 
maar with glory and with grace. 


‘ 


He mal a aslo on the Isles, 


And named them, one by one— 
Fair western isles that love the glow 
Of the operas sun. 


Then, as i eat sien, aia earls, 


And all the shadowy train, 

Rose from their knees, and choral songs 
Re-echo’d loud again— 

And then were hush’d—the lights burn’d dim, 
And ere the dawn of day, 

The saint and all the ghostly choir 
Dissolved in mist away : 

Aerial voices sounding still 

Sweet harmonies from Duni'’s hill. 


The Dance of Ballochroy is the 
next legend. The Fairies through all 
ages are favourable to true love; or 
rather, true love protects the human 
being in whose heart it resides from 
the power of suffering any serious 
evil from these mischievous imps. 
The experience of all life is, that 
“curses, like young chickens, come 
home to roost.” Imagination converts 
accidents into judgments; and it is 
probable nobody has ever done a wrong 
without being at some time or other 
tortured with the feeling that, in any 
unfair advantage, “the blessings of 
the evil genii, which are curses, were 
upon him.” Lord Edward is riding 
his dapple gray, upon a wedding excur- 
sion it would seem, when an old man 





warns him not to pass the hill of Bal- 
lochroy. The hill, it would seem, is 
haunted, not only by elves and spirits 
which have never borne the weight of 
human life, but by 


‘** Shadowy forms of maids departed, 
And ghosts of women broken-hearted.” 


The broken-hearted women, who 
have been jilted by men, dance with 
what would seem as light hearts as 
the jilts of earth. Among them are 
sentimental maidens who, with song 
and smile, would allure the passing 
traveller. If the traveller’s heart 


beats lightly in his breast, and he is 
unconscious of any perfidious practices 
on the hearts of the resent 


sex, he 
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has nothing to fear; if, however, his 
infidelity has destroyed the happiness 
of some too confiding maid, it is scarce 
possible that he should escape all the 
snares set for his destruction on this 


magic ground. 


“ Lord Edward laughed the words to 
scorn, 


“‘ Three miles west and three miles north 
O’er the moorland went Lord Edward 
forth, 


“ And he thought of a lady dead and 
gone— 
Of Ellen, under the kirk-yard stone.” 


He continues to despise the unwel- 
come thought that would still intrude. 
At last, he tries the effect of an old 
hunting tune; and with this, and the 
anticipations of his approaching mar- 
riage, he works himself into high 
spirits. He is, however, now arrived 
at the fatal hill. 


“* There beneath the birchen tree, 
Sate a lady fair to see.” 


She invites him to her :— 


**¢Come;’ and such smiles her face 
suffused, 
He had been stone had he refused.” 


While they are still conversing, he 
hears from a distance a strain of 
music, that at first saddened, as it 
were, by distance, soon assumed a 
“bolder voice.” The poet, in a pas- 
sage happily conceived, tells us of the 
changes through which it passed, till 
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at last it became something of a 
Scotch reel :— 


“ With throbbing heart and loving look 
The lady by the hand he took; 

And as she smiled, her fairy feet 
Moved to the measure brisk and sweet. 


** He would not, if he could, resist, 
Her beauty wrapped him like a mist ; 
And gliding with her kind, yet coy, 
They danced the dance of Ballochroy.” 


The dance continues till he becomes 
faint with actual fatigue; but, as at 
the horn of Sherasmin, or the bag- 
pipes of Rob the Ranter, at the me- 
morable fair of Anster, the body still 
dantes on, disregarding all obedience 
to the will while under the spell of 
the magic sounds. A film came over 
his eyes. If the outward world was 
shut out or dimmed, it was that he 
might more distinctly see objects 
which were either the creation of his 
own excited fancy, or which, if they 
have an actual existence of their own, 
are only visible to such perjured 
lovers as will rashly, in spite of all 
warning, visit their haunted retreats. 
It would not seem that they are the 
fairies of Celtic superstition; but 
rather such graceful figures as were 
perhaps first seen by the Provengal 
poets and which our own Chaucer and 

ryden have made familiar to us. Let 
us for a moment listen to Dryden— 
listen to the glorious old man in the 
sixty-ninth year of his green old age ! 

The hero of his tale is wandering 
alone :— 


**T took the way 
Which through a path, but scarcely printed, lay ; 
In narrow mazes oft it seemed to meet, 
And looked as lightly pressed by fairy feet.” 


It is spring, and he listens for the 
voice of the nightingale, for he is a 
lover, and wishes for the nightingale’s 


song—in alltimes one of favourable 
omen. At last, he hears her :— 


So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung, 


That the grove echo'd and the valleys rung ; 
And I so ravished with her heavenly note, 

I stood entranc’d, and had no room for thought ; 
But all o’erpower’d with ecstasy of bliss, 

Was in a pleasing dream of paradise. 

At length, I wak’'d, and looking round the bow’r, 
Search'd ev'ry tree, and pry’d on ev’ry flow’r, 


If any where by chance 


might espy 


The rural poet of the melody ; 
For still ae she sung not far away. 


At last, I found 





er on a laurel spray 
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Where stood with eglantine the laurel twin’d ; 
And both their native sweets were well conjoin’d. 
On the green bank I sat, and listen’d long ; 

ae was more convenient for the song ;) 


Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wish’d to dwell for ever in the grove. 
Only methought the time too swiftly pass’d, 
And ev'ry note I fear’d would be the last. 
My sight, and smell, and hearing were employ’d ; 
And all three senses in full gust enjoy’d. 
And what alone did all the rest surpass, 
The sweet possession of the fairy place -- 
Single, and conscious to myself alone, 
Of pleasures to th’ excluded world unknown— 
Pleasures which no where else were to be found, 
And all Elysium in a spot of ground. 
Thus, while I sat intent to see and hear, 
And drew perfumes of more than vital air, 
All suddenly I heard th’ approaching sound 
Of vocal music on th’ enchanted ground. 
An host of saints it seemed, so full the quire, 
As if the bless’d above did all conspire 
To join their voices, and neglect the lyre. 
At length, there issued from the grove behind 
A fair assembly of the female kind ; 
A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 
Seduc’d the sons of heaven to rebel. 
I pass their form, and ev'ry charming grace, 
Less than an angel would their worth debase ; 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 
All rich and rare, is fresh within my mind. 
In velvet white as snow the troop was gown’d, 
The seams with sparkling emeralds set around ; 
Their hoods and sleeves the same; and purfled o’er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the shining store 
Of Eastern pomp ; their long descending train, 
With rubies edg’d, and sapphires, swept the plain ; 
High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 
Beneath the circles, all the choir was grac’d 
With chaplets green on their fair foreheads plac’d. 
Of laurel some, of woodbine many more ; 
And wreaths of Agnus castus others bore. 
These last, who with those virgin crowns were dress‘d, 
Appear’d in higher honour than the rest. 
They danc’d around ; but in the midst was seen 
A lady of a more majestic mien— 
By stature, and by beauty, mark’d their sov’reign queen. 
She in the midst began with sober grace ; 
Her servants’ eyes were fixed upon her face ; 
And as she mov'd or turn’d, her motions view’d, 
Her measures kept, and step by step pursued. 
Methought she trod the ground with greater grace, 
With more of godhead shining in her face ; 
And as in beauty she surpassed the choir, 
So nobler than the rest was her attire. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 
Plain, without pomp, and rich, without a show. 
A branch of Agnus castus in her hand 
She bore aloft (her sceptre of command)— 
Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd, 
For wheresoe’er she turn’d her face they bow’d ; 
And as she danced, a roundelay she sung, 
In honour of the laurel, ever young. 
She rais’d her voice on high, and sung so clear, 
The fawns came scudding from the groves to hear ; 
And all the bending forest lent an ear. 








At ev'ry close she made, th’ attending throng 
” Reply’d, and bore the burden of the song ; 

So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 
It seem’d the music melted in the throat.” 


Fairies of the same family with 
these, and not the diminutive beings 
with which the story-books disturb 
poor children’s minds, are now present 
to Lord Edward's eye. Like Chau- 
cer’s fairies, too, they are dressed not 
in green alone, but in robes of azure 
and amber, and white and purple—in 
short, they are dressed like young 
ladies for a ball. They each pass be- 
fore Lord Edward with smiles of love. 
At last, the music for a moment 
ceases. He sinks exhausted, and the 
figures have passed away. His trance 
does not long continue. The lady 
whom he has met under the birchen 
tree, and who has been his strange 
partner in the dance, calls him up to 
begin another set. Again the music 
begins—again the fairy ladies appear 
—but what a change ! 


** Blood-shot, and blear, and _hollow- 
eyed, 
Each raised her finger to deride. 


« And then came one with drooping head, 
And looks all pity and dismay, 
And gazed upon him where he lay.” 


The* poems in this volume are of 
very unequal degrees of merit, nor 
are they all true to its name. 
Many are moods of the author’s own 
mind—some are imitations of popu- 
lar foreign models. This, we think, 
on the whole unwise. Among the 
legends is one, not properly of 
the Isles—but of Edinburgh itself. 
It is an exceedingly spirited descrip- 
tion of a scene, which the readers of 
Marmion are unlikely to forget—the 
supernatural summons of King James 
and the chief men of Scotland, be- 
fore the fatal battle of Flodden. It 
was a daring attempt after Sir Wal- 
ter, for any one to have ventured on 
thissubject; andthough Mr. Mackay’s 
verses are very beautiful, we regret 
that he hazarded the comparison, as 
Scott's is certainly one of the finest pas- 
sages in Marmion. 

Mr. Mackay’s poems are dedicated 
to Mr. Tennyson, and great admi- 
ration of Tennyson's powers is ex- 
ressed in a graceful preface. The 

itch of Skerrievore will perhaps re- 
mind some readers of Tennyson's man-~ 


Machay's Legends of the Isles. 














ner. With some stanzas of it, and in 
strong hopes that Mr. Mackay may 
soon again give us further Legends of 
the Isles, we must conclude :— 





‘** We were sisters, sisters seven— 
The fairest women under heaven ;’ 
One was calm, serene, and fair— 

One had locks of auburn hair— 

One had lips like parted cherries— 
One had cheeks like autumn berries— 
One had eyes where pity glow’d— 
One a smile where love abode; 
Comely, ruddy, graceful, tall, 

And I the fairest of them all. 





‘* Oh ny sisters!—sisters sweet, 
Dancing with their nimble feet, 
Mingling voices all the day 

In a happy roundelay, 

Wreathing flowers to bind their hair, 
With their smiles dispelling care, 
Scattering pleasures as they went, 
To the world’s enravishment, 

Oh my sisters! oh their fall ; 

Love destroy’d them one and all! 








**Fairest blossoms of our clime, 
They were blighted ere their time : 
One was sear’d by slander’s breath— 
One, too loving, pined to death— 
One, deceived, and smitten low, 

In her madness lost her woe— 

One, we thought a maiden mild, 

In her frenzy slew her child— 

One, with hopes and passions strong, 
Lived for vengeance, but not long : 

I alone escaped their fall— 

1 alone, amid them all. 








** Never have I loved a man ; 
Never will I—never can; 

Smile, nor tear, nor passion-word 
Never yet my heart has stirr’d ; 
Never shall they: Hate is free— 
Love abides in slavery. 

I have other joys than this— 
Hotter pleasures, fiercer bliss, 
As upon the winds I go, 

Flying, floating to and fro! 





‘© Up in the air! up in the air! 

I avenge my sisters fair ; 

On mankind I vent my wrath, 
Strewing dangers in his path. 

For this I’ve made a compact free 
With the powers of air and sea, 
That I shall rue eternally ! 

But hate is joy—and this is mine, 
To ride the wind, to sail the brine, 
And work fierce mischief as I go, 
Floating, flying to and fro. 











America and Great Britain engaged 
in hostilities! We can scarcely con- 
template such an event but as a sort 
of civil war. May Heaven avert so 
great a calamity! But if the peace 
of the world should thus be disturbed, 
we trust our government will have 
put ‘it beyond all doubt that such a 
result has been entirely owing to the 
blind and profligate spirit of democra- 
tic ambition. 

Our object, at present, is not to 
discuss the question at issue respecting 
the Oregon territory, upon the settle- 
ment of which so much depends, but 
to avail ourselves of the volumes before 
us, for the purpose of giving our 
readers a glimpse into the interior 
economy of a state, or rather system 
of states, which is destined to exer- 
cise, whether for good or for evil, no 
small influence over the affairs of 
Europe. 

Mr. Clay has, for the last forty 
years, played a prominent part in the 
affairs of the republic. He has been, 
more or less, connected with every 
event by which its history has been 
signalized. His biography, therefore, 
will afford not a little insight into the 
history and character of the American 
people. We shall see, as democracy 
developes itself, how far wisdom, and 
how far folly acquires the ascendant 
in the administration of affairs; and 
whether passion and prejudice, or 
sound principle and right reason, 
guide the popular choice in the public 
deliberations. 

Henry Clay was born on the 12th of 
April, 1777, in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, in a neighbourhood commonly 
called ‘the Slashes,” from its low, 
swampy grounds. His father, the 
Rev. John Clay, died when he was 
about four years old, leaving his 
mother and seven children in yery 
straitened circumstances. He, there- 
fore, had but few early advantages. 
The rudiments of his education were 
attained at what we should call “a 
hedge school,” where he learned to 
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read and write, and was advanced in 
arithmetic ‘as far as Practice.” At 
the age of fourteen he obtained a situ- 
ation as shop-boy in the store of a Mr. 
Denny, at Richmond ; and he was not 
long behind the counter, when his 
step-father, (for his mother had mar- 
ried a second time,) was enabled to 
procure for him a desk clerkship in 
the High Court of Chancery. He 
here attracted the attention of Chan- 
cellor Withe, whose occasions led him 
frequently to the office in which 
Henry wrote, and he soon became 
established as his amanuensis ; a situa- 
tion which must have familiarized him 
with the maxims of law and the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, as they are 
understood in the American courts ; 
while his conduct was such as to se- 
cure to him the cordial good-will and 
esteem of his venerable superior. For 
four years he continued in this employ- 
ment, at the end of which period, by 
the advice of the chancellor, he en- 
tered as a student of law, in the office 
of Attorney-General Brook, with a 
view to practise as a licensed pleader. 
To this hour Henry Clay retains of 
the good old Chancellor, by whom he 
was so fortunately befriended, the 
most grateful recollections, 

Having thus chosen his profession, 
he was not negligent of the best mode 
of qualifying himself for the new 
duties in which he must be soon en- 
gaged. With this view he originated 
the Rhetorical Society of Richmond, 
in which he and several of his more 
distinguished cotemporaries were ac- 
customed to practise themselves in 
— speaking, and where, no doubt, 

e acquired that fluency and readiness 
in debate by which he was subse- 
quently so distinguished. 

It may be observed that, at his out- 
set in life, his advantages were few; 
but, such as they were, he availed 
himself of them; and we believe it 
rarely happens either in temporal or in 
spiritual things, that the truth of the 
precept, “to him that hath shall be 
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iven,” is not exemplified. Mr. 

lay’s own character it was that re- 
commended him to the friends and 
benefactors by whose advice and as- 
sistance he was advanced; and vain 
would any aid which they were able 
to afford have been, if it was not 
seconded by his own steadiness, dili- 
gence, and ability. But every advan- 
tage he gained was but a preparation 
for some one still in view; and he 
went on improving his opportunities 
and cultivating his talents, until the 
humble “ Mill-boy of the Slashes,” as 
he was called, who had wrought bare- 
footed for his daily bread, became 
respectably established in a learned 
profession, and could look forward 
to the highest honours of the state 
as prizes within the reach of a gene- 
rous ambition. It was not with- 
out emotion that he could have heard, 
at the close of a long public life, in 
which all but its highest honours were 
attained, the following home-spun 
tribute to his worth by an old Virgi- 
nian gentleman, who knew him when 
they were both youths together, and 
followed him with an admiring gaze 
through the chances and changes of pub- 
lic affairs:—‘ Henry Cray; he and 
I were born close to the Slashes of old 
Hanover. He worked barefooted, and 
so did I; he went to the mill, and so 
did I; he was good to his mamma, and 
so was I. I know him like a book, 
and love him like a brother.” 

In 1797, he became established at 
Lexington as an advocate, and very 
soon, to use his own words, “ rushed 
into a successful practice.” His know- 
ledge of law, upon entering his profes- 
sion, was, no doubt, for an American 
lawyer, considerable; but it was not 
to that he was chiefly indebted for his 
success, but to an industry, a readi- 
ness, an aptitude “for the business in 
hand, and a knowledge of human 
nature, which enabled him to take ad- 
vantage of the characters of the men 
whom he addressed, or the circum- 
stances of the case in which he was 
engaged, so as to accomplish or defeat, 
as the interests of his clients required, 
the ends of justice. It is the business 
of an advocate to do the best he can 
for the individual whom he undertakes 
to defend, and there is a recognised 
professional licence which not only 
allows but requires of him to leave 
nothing undone by which a favourable 
decision may be obtained; and it 
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must be allowed that in the American 
courts the latitude is far greater than 
in our own, which is permitted to the 
advocate m thus availing himself of 
prejudice or sympathy, against law and 
reason. We subjoin a case or two, 
not only to exhibit the ability of the 
man, but also the mixed nature 
of the institution of trial by jury in 
America, which often enables a showy 
advocate to win a verdict, of which, 
in our more severely legal courts, no 
hope could be entertained. 

Mrs. Phelps, the wife of a respect- 
able farmer, was accused of the mur- 
der of her sister-in-law, Miss Phelps, 
by discharging at her a loaded musket. 
The evidence of the fact was incon- 
testibly established, nor was any wit- 
ness produced to prove that the pri- 
soner was of unsound mind at the time 
she perpetrated this dreadful crime, 
or that any such provocation was given 
as could amount to even a colourable 
justification. Such was the culprit 
whom Mr. Clay was called upon to 
defend, and whose life he succeeded 
in saving by an “ ad captandum” ap- 
peal to the humanity of the jury. 


**He could not deny, that Mrs. 
Phelps had killed Miss Phelps, in the 
manner proved. But the criminal was 
a woman. She was of a respectable 
family, the wife of a respectable man, 
who stood by her side. She had not 
before been accused of fault, so far as 
appeared. It was, indeed, a shocking 
crime. Peradventure, no one had been 
more shocked than the perpetrator. In 
theory and in fact, passion is insanity— 
delirium. A dreadful crime had been 
committed, when reason was dethroned, 
and all the vice of the soul was in the 
ascendant. Penitence comes too late; 
nevertheless it comes. The wife and 
husband are there, pleading for mercy — 
the latter forced to forgive the death of 
his own sister, by the hand of his own 
wife. Is there no exception to a gene- 
ral rule—no rescue from a common law ? 
If the court and jury had been moved 
by any such appeals, to make an excep- 
tion, where could they stop? They 
waver, by the pleadings of the advocate, 
and the advocate prevails, not only to 
save life, but to obtain a mitigated 
punishment, which contemplates the 
restoration of the unhappy woman to 
her husband and family. 

**Not long after this, Mr. Clay was 
engaged to defend two Germans, father 
and son, in Harrison County, who were 
indicted for murder in the first degree, 
and of very aggravated character, The 
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evidence of the fact, as in the case of 
Mrs. Phelps, left no room for doubt. 
Not hoping to prevent a verdict against 
the prisoners, Mr. Clay's first object 
was to savelife. After fivedays’ strug- 
gle with the counsel for the prosecution, 
he obtained a verdict for manslaughter. 
He then surprised the court with a mo- 
tion for an arrest of judgment; and 
after an argument protracted for a 
whole day, the court was forced to grant 
it, the consequence of which was a dis- 
charge of the prisoners! A remarkable 
incident of this trial would have been 
sufficient to commemorate it, apart from 
its extraordinary and unexpected result. 
The wife of one, and mother of the 
other, of the two prisoners, had been a 
spectator of the trial, in a retired part 
of the court-room, with an interest that 
may more easily be conceived than de- 
scribed. When advised of the final 
decision, she rushed through the crowd 
and over the bar, in presence of the 
court, threw herself on the neck of the 
deliverer of her husband and son, and 
clung to him so earnestly and so long, 
that he was forced to disengage himself 
with a degree of violence. It was a 
touching scene of nature, well worth 
witnessing, though not, perhaps, very 
much coveted by the object of these 
grateful effusions. It was, in fact, a 
handsome young man in the arms of a 
not very handsome old woman ; but the 
moral of that spectacle was an ample 
equivalent for the otherwise unnatural 
conjunction. It is, besides, an evidence 
of the power of Mr. Clay's eloquence at 
that period. The old lady had wit- 
nessed and heard all, knew to whom and 
to what she was indebted, and therefore 
bounced upon him with irrepressible 
emotion. In ordinary circumstances the 
scene would have been ludicrous ; but, in 
such a case, it could not be looked upon 
with other feelings than those of sym- 
pathy and respect. 

* The next case, in the history of Mr. 
Clay’s defence of criminals, is that of 
one Willis, of Fayette County, who was 
accused of murder, also of peculiar 
atrocity. Mr, Clay succeeded in divid- 
ing the jury, so that they could not 
agree. A motion for a new trial at the 
next session of the court was heard and 
granted. Mr. Clay did not object to 
this course; but at the second trial, he 
startled the court, in his address to the 
jury, with the announcement of the 
principle, that no man could be twice 
put in jeopardy of his life for the same 
offence. The court interfered, and for- 
bade the use of that argument ; where- 
upon, Mr. Clay, in a dignified and 
respectful manner, declared, that he 


could not proceed unless he was per- 
mitted to take that course—took up his 
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bag and books, and retired. This deci- 
sive step threw all the responsibility on 
the court, who, apparently in doubt, or 
overawed by the character of Mr. Clay, 
sent a messenger after him, inviting his 
return, and informing him that he should 
be allowed to manage the defence in his 
own way. He accordingly went back, 
pressed the point on which he had been 
stopped, and on that ground, without 
any regard to the evidence, obtained 
from the jury a verdict of acquittal for 
the prisoner.” 


When such a style of advocacy 
might be adopted with success, we are 
not surprised that the rigour of law 
very often gave place to a mistaken 
humanity; and that such was Mr. 
Clay’s own opinion, the following little 
incident is a sufficiently significant in- 
timation :— 


‘*The culprit, Willis, whom Mr, Clay 
had defended successfully from the 
charge of murder, as narrated in another 
chapter, was far from being a good 
citizen afterwards, and would get drunk. 
Mr. Clay happened to meet him in this 
condition one day, when Willis cried 
out—‘ Here comes Mr. Clay, who saved 
my life!’ ‘Oh! Willis, poor fellow,’ 
said Mr. Clay, ‘I fear 1 have saved 
too many like you, who ought to be 
hanged !’” 


Success at the bar in America inva- 
riably leads to senatorial distinction. 
The legal profession is regarded but 
as a sort of nursery for the House of 
Assembly ; and the man who wins 
causes by captivating juries, will not 
long want an opportunity of making 
his voice heard and his opinions felt 
upon subjects of more general interest, 
which embrace the well-being of the 
republic, and its relations, whether 
warlike or pacific, with the surround- 
ing nations. 

We are fur from thinking that such 
a school is favourable to that concen- 
trated attention to the essence and 
spirit of law, which would produce 
able jurists. On the contrary, it 
offers an effective bounty to an “ad 
captandum ” advocacy, which is only 
calculated to produce a race of noisy, 
flippant, rhetorical declaimers; and 
even men of solid judgment, who 
would, in our courts, attain the 
highest distinction by the legitimate 
application of their faculties to strict] 
legal topics of argument, would feel it 
a bootless waste of time to be thus 
occupied before an American judica- 
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ture, where a dextrous adversary 
would unscrupulously avail himself of 
every artifice by which passion or pre- 
judice could be brought to bear against 
truth and justice. Of this we havea 
striking instance in the subject of this 
notice. He was, in 1829, called upon 
to defend a Mr. Charles Wickliffe for 
the murder of a Mr. Benning. The 
latter was the editor of the Kentucky 
Gazette, and incurred the resentment 
of the former for some severe remarks 
upon his father. Refusing to retract 
what were supposed to be unfounded 
imputations, and accompanying his 
refusal by flourishing his cane over 
the head of the young man, Wickliffe 
at once produced a pistol, and while 
the other was in the act of retreating, 
in order, it was supposed, to lay hold 
of a gun, the fatal shot was fired, by 
which he was deprived of life. Such 
was the case against the prisoner. 
The defence adopted by Mr. Clay 
was nee upon ‘the natural right 
of self-preservation!” Only imagine a 
lawyer in our courts rising with a 
grave face to defend his client upon 
such a ground! The assassin pro- 
vokes an altercation with his victim, 
roduces a deadly weapon by which 

is life is menaced, and because the 
man thus threatened is supposed to be 
about to avail himself of some means 
of defence, his murder is to be justi- 
fied as an act of self-preservation |! 
We ask, is there another civilized 
community on the face of the earth 
where oath a doctrine would be tole- 
rated for one moment? We have not 
the slightest doubt that Mr. Clay saw 
the case as it really was; but he also 
knew the auditory with whom he had 
to deal, and his skill as an advocate 
was as manifest as his reasonings as a 
jurist were illusive. 

“‘There was another point,” ob- 
serves his biographer, ‘‘ on which Mr. 
Clay touched before the jury, consti- 
tuting rather an appeal than an argu- 
ment, and which, it has been repre- 
sented, was overwhelming in its effect.” 
It will be seen, however, in the view 
of the whole case, as made by the evi- 
dence, that it was not only legitimate, 
but natural and extremely forcible. 
It was on the fourth of July, the natal 
day of American freedom, when Mr. 
Clay made this defence, and when the 
case was delivered over to the jury. 
The main point which Mr. Clay urged, 
as already seen, was the right of self. 
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defence ; and it was made on the evi- 
dence. Uere, then, according to the 
testimony, was a young man, who, 
most unfortunately, had killed an an- 
tagonist to prevent being himself 
killed, which he supposed was the in- 
tention of his adversary in his starting 
to seize a murderous weapon. This 
was precisely the principle upon which 
the declaration of American indepen- 
dence was founded. From the 4th of 
July, 1776, this anniversary had been 
a national jubilee—the joyous occasion 
of patriotic recollections—the day for 
every American to be glad in. The 
sun was bright, and every where 
throughout the bounds of this happy 
union, except in Lexington, a nation 
of freemen were celebrating the 
achievements of their forefathers, 
who rose, in self-defence, not to kill, 
but to assert a nation’s rights—the 
rights of man. Here was a casE:— 
For asserting these rights, this young 
man was in court—a prisoner on this 
blessed day—surrounded and _ filled 
with the gloom of anxiety—his parents 
and friends anxious, all anxious, 
whether on this birth-day of a na- 
tion’s freedom, acquired at the peril 
of the honour, the fortunes, and the 
lives of a whole people—whether he, 
the prisoner at the bar, who had only 
done the same thing, for the same ob- 
ject, should have a verdict of acquittal 
from a jury of freemen; whether he 
should go out to smile and rejoice, 
under this smiling and rejoicing day ; 
or whether he should be led, still a 
prisoner, and condemned, from this 
court to the jail, from the jail to the 
penitentiary? ‘In his veins, too, 
runs the blood of all the Howards.” 
‘* His mother was a Howard, one of the 
best families in Kentucky!” The re- 
sult of this appeal we are told in the 
following words :— 





‘‘The jury were absent but a few 
minutes, and by one o’clock young Wick- 
liffe was free!” 


It is not said that there were any 
congratulatory addresses presented to 
him upon the occasion; but assuredly 
such would be no extravagant sequel 
to a case in which, by the skill of the 
advocate, the murderer is vindicated 
as a man who only rightfully exercises 
the privilege of self-defence, and his 
conduct adduced as the very personi- 
fication of the principle involved in 
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the assertion of American indepen- 
dence! Can it be So for one 
moment, that Mr. Clay himself la- 
boured under the hallucination by 


which his auditory were so bewildered ? 
No one who has had an opportunity 
of observing the clear good sense by 
which, on other occasions, he was dis- 
tinguished, can suppose so. But his 
client was to be defended, and he 
knew of no topics more calculated to 
influence the jury on his behalf than 
those which, however preposterously 
or extravagantly, identified his cause 
with that of American independence ! 

In the British empire, the trial by 
jury as conducted in our courts under 
the jurisdiction of grave and learned 
judges, who are lifted, by their educa- 
tion and their position, above the pre- 
judices of the factious multitude, is an 
admirable school in which our people 
are disciplined for the duties of active 
life, and constitutes their very best 
preparation for the discreet and salu- 
tary exercise of their constitutional 
privileges. Amongst our transatlan- 
tie brethren we fear much that the 
case is not so, and that, when popular 
a runs high, sound maxims of 
aw have but little chance of prevail- 
ing against them. Their ablest law- 
yers are, therefore, compelled to ac- 
commodate themselves to the feelings 
and passions of those whom they ad- 
dress; and there is consequently a 
wildness and an extravagance in their 

roceedings, which would seem to us 
ike a mockery both of reason and jus- 
tice. For the precise qualities which 
distinguish our ablest jurists, there is 
as yet no effective demand; and the 
amateur practitioners are but few, by 
whom a profitable popularity will be 
sacrificed for the attainment of a solid 
but unprofitable reputation. It is not 
for posterity that practising lawyers 
labour in either country; and the 
difference is this, that while in our 
country the attendance upon the courts 
has a tendency to make our people 
safe politicians, in America the politi- 
cal character of their courts of justice, 
and the vagueness and uncertaint 
which is thus introduced into their 

leadings, has a tendency to make the 
egal profession bad lawyers. 

The following is a happy instance 
of Mr. Clay’s readiness in availing 
himself of any circumstance which 
might prove favourable to his client. 
He was engaged, in an early period of 
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his career, for one who was very slow 
in paying his debts. A witness who 
knew his habit, ‘‘ was hardly pressed, 
by the opposite counsel, to answer on 
this point so as to bring out the truth. 
Unwilling to injure his neighbour 
more than was necessary, he said, 
“ He is slow "—* and sure,” said Mr. 
Clay, putting the word in his mouth. 
** Yes, sir,” said the witness, taken by 
surprise. Of course the witness could 
not afterwards contradict himself, and 
Mr. Clay’s client had the benefit of 
his evidence, according to the usual 
acceptation of the terms “slow and 
sure ;” though in fact the man was not 
sure to pay. 

But such a man, in such a country, 
was not likely to be left long in the 
position of a mere practising barrister. 
The wide field of political distinction 
was before him, and he soon found a 
more fitting sphere for the exercise of 
his abilities, and attained, as a mem- 
ber of the United States legislature, 
the reputation by which he is best 
known to Europe. 

As a politician, Mr. Clay belongs 
to the party denominated “‘ Whig” in 
the United States, which is there 
synonymous with our denomination 
of * Conservative.” As such, his 
sayings and doings may be considered 
as the exponents of the policy most 
favourable to the cultivation of friendl 
relations with Great Britain ; altho 
he was the principal instigator of ‘the 
war in 1812, and more than twent 
years ago has expressed opinions - 
most identical with those which Mr, 
Polk maintains respecting the exclu- 
sive right of America to the Oregon 
territory—not only defining the bounds 
so as ‘to exclude the British claims 
altogether, but denying all right in 
any European power to make settle- 
ments there.” His words are as fol- 
low :— 


“From the northernmost limits of 
the United States in North America to 
Cape Horn in South America, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, with one or two incon- 
siderable exceptions; and from the 
same cape to the fifty-first degree of 
north latitude in North America, on the 
Pacific Ocean, without any exception, 
the WHOLE coasts and countries BELONG 
to sovereign resident American powers. 
There is, therefore, no chasm within the 
prescribed limits, in which a new Euro- 
pean colony could be now introduced, 
WITHOUT VIOLATING THE TERRITORIAL 
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RIGHTS OF SOME AMERICAN STATE. An 
attempt to acquire such a colony, and 
by its establishment to acquire sove- 
reign rights for any European power, 
must be regarded as an inadmissible en- 
croachment.” 


Such is the all-grasping claim put 
forward by one who must ‘be reckoned 
amongst the most moderate and rea- 
sonable of the American politicians, 
and for which no reasons either have 
been or can be alleged, but such as 
are suggested by the promptings of 
democratic ambition. And when Mr. 
Clay countenances a position so ex- 
treme, if his party, generally, take 
the same view of the case, a pacific 
and satisfactory adjustment of the 
conflicting claims of Great Britain and 
America respecting the Oregon terri- 
mye can scarcely be expected. We 
still, however, entertain a hope that no 
such extravagant pretensions will be 
persevered in. 

Far more consonant to justice and 
to sound policy were the observations 
of this able man, upon the invasion of 
Florida by General Jackson, during the 
hostilities between the United States 
and the Seminole Indians. Some 
predatory incursions of these untu- 
tored sons of the wilderness furnished 
an excuse for an incursion into the 
territories of a pacific neighbouring 
power, wholly unauthorized by the 
usages of civilized nations; and this 
was followed by the capture of several 
towns, which amounted to a deliberate 
waging of war against the Spanish 
government by the American general, 
upon his own sole authority,and directly 
contrary to his instructions. 

In the prosecution of this war, an 
unrelenting barbarity was exhibited, 
of which, if any officer in our service 
was guilty, he would be justly re- 
garded with universal execration. Not 
only were the Indian chiefs, who were 
taken prisoners, put to death, and the 

riesthood of their race devoted to 

estruction, but two British subjects, 
who were carrying on a traffic with 
them, and against whom it was alleged 
that they aided and abetted them in 
their warfare against the Americans, 
were seized, tried by a court-martial, 
and shot! An outrage such as this 
could not be perpetrated without pro- 
voking an expression of disapprobation 
on the part of the President, and a 
committee of the House of Assembly, 
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in which, however, the general was 
excused, on the ground of good inten- 
tion, but cautioned not to offend so 
again. But Mr. Clay was not content 
with any ambiguous expression of opi- 
nion upon this atrocious proceeding, 
which violated equally the rights of 
humanity and the principles of the 
constitution. He boldly denounced it 
as an assumption of more than regal 
power on the part of the general, 
which was calculated to compromise 
the country with every European 
state, and to sap the foundation of its 
independence. Upon the cold-blooded 
murder of the British subjects he thus 
observes :— 


‘* However guilty these men were, they 
should not have been condemned or exe- 
cuted without the authority of the law. 
1 wiil not dwell at this time on the effect 
of these precedents in foreign countries ; 
but I shall not pass unnoticed their 
dangerous influence in our own country. 
Bad examples are generally set in the 
cases of bad men, and often remote 
from the central government. It was 
in the provinces that were laid the 
abuses and the seeds of the ambitious 
projects which overturned the liberties 
of Rome. I beseech the committee not 
to be so captivated with the charms of 
eloquence, and the appeals made to our 
passions and our es as to 
forget the fundamental principles of 
our government. 

‘The influence of a bad example 
will often “be felt when the authors and 
all the circumstances connected with it 
areno longer remembered. I know but 
of one analogous instance of the execu- 
tion of a prisoner ; and that has brought 
more odium than almost any other 
incident on the unhappy emperor of 
France. I allude to the unfortunate 
member of the Bourbon house. 

“He sought an asylum in the territo- 
ries of Baden. Buonaparte despatched 
a corps of gen-d’armes to the place of his 
retreat, seized him, and brought him to 
the dungeon of Vincennes. He was 
then tried by a court-martial, con- 
demned, and shot. There, as here, was 
a violation of neutral territory—there 
the neutral ground was not stained with 
the blood of him whom it should have 
protected. ' And there is another most 
unfortunate difference for the American 
people. The Duke d’Enghein was exe- 
cuted according to his sentence. It is 
said by the defenders of Napoleon that 
the duke had been machinating, not 
merely to overturn the French govern- 
ment, but against the life of its chief. 
If that were true, he might, if taken in 
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France, have been legally executed. 
Such was the odium toceghe upon the 
instruments of this transaction, that 
those persons who have been even 
suspected of participation in it, have 
sought to vindicate themselves from 
what they appear to have considered 
as an aspersion before foreign courts.” 


In a letter to the secretary at war, 
the general says, ‘‘ These individuals 
were tried under my orders, legally 
convicted as exciters of this savage 
negro war, legally condemned, and 
most justly put to death for their ini- 
quities.” ‘The Lord deliver us,” 
observes Mr. Clay, ‘‘from such legal 
conviction, and such legal condemna- 
tion! I know but little of military 
law ; and what has happened has cer- 
tainly not created in me a taste for 
acquiring more !” 

pon the arrogance of the Ameri- 
can general, in the treaty of Fort 
Jackson, of August, 1814, which Mr. 
Clay regarded as the cause of the 
war, he thus observes :— 


‘I have never perused this instru- 
ment until within a few days past; 
and I have read it with the deepest 
mortification and regret. A more dic- 
tatorial spirit I have never seen dis- 
played in any instrument. I would 
challenge an investigation of all the 
records of diplomacy, not excepting 
even those of the most haughty periods 
of imperial Rome, when she was carry- 
ing her arms into the barbarian nations 
that surrounded her; andI do not be- 
lieve a solitary instance can be found of 
such an inexorable spirit of domination 
pervading a compact purporting to be 
a treaty of peace! It consists of the 
most severe and humiliating demands— 
of the surrender of a large tract of 
territory—of the privilege of making 
roads through the remnant which was 
retained—of the right of establishing 
trading houses—of the obligation of 
delivering into our hands their pro- 
phets!—and all this of a wretched 
people, reduced to the last extremity of 
distress, whose miserable existence we 
have to preserve by a voluntary stipu- 
lation to supply them with bread! 
When did all-conquering and desolatin 
Rome ever fail to respect the altars ond 
the gods of those whom she subjugated? 
Let me not be told that these prophets 
were imposters, who deceived the In- 
dians. They were their prophets ; the 
Indians believed and venerated them; 
and it is not for us to dictate a religious 
belief to them. It does not belong to 
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the holy character of the religion 
which we profess, to carry its precepts, 
by force of the bayonet, into the 
bosoms of other people. Mild and 
gentle persuasion was the great instru- 
ment employed by the meek founder of 
our religion. We leave to the humane 
and benevolent efforts of the reverend 
professors of Christianity to convert 
from barbarism those unhappy nations 
yet immersed in its gloom. But, sir, 
spare them their pruphets !—spare their 
delusion !—spare their prejudices and su- 
perstitions!—spare them even their re- 
ligion, as it is, from open and cruel vio- 
lence! When, sir, was that treaty con- 
cluded? On the very day after the 
protocol was signed of the first con- 
ference between the American and 
British commissioners, treating of 
peace, at Ghent. In the course of that 
negociation, pretensions so enormous 
were set up by the other party, that, 
where they were promulgated in this 
country, there was one general burst of 
indignation throughout the continent. 
Faction itself was silenced; and the 
firm and unanimous determination of all 
parties was, to fight untilthe last man 
fell in the ditch, rather than submit to 
such ignominious terms. What a con- 
trast is exhibited between the cotempo- 
raneous scenes of Ghent and of Fort 
Jackson! What a powerful voucher 
would the British commissioners have 
been furnished with, if they could have 
got hold of that treaty ?” 


No doubt they would; nor could 
the maritime claims of England have 
been resisted while such pretensions 
were maintained. But the honest re- 
public managed, adroitly enough, to be 
tyrants at home, while abroad they 
were the very Quixotes of universal 
freedom ; and while they are loud and 
vehement in their declamation against 
the arrogance and injustice of Great 
Britain in using its naval superiority 
against neutral rights, even when self- 
defence compelled this exercise of it, 
they are themselves usurping a power 
of coercing their neighbours by land, 
which, if submitted to, could only end 
in the subjugation of surrounding 
nations. 

But we do not think Mr. Clay was 
ever more happy than in his conclud- 
ing observations on these sad transac- 
tions, in which he admonishes ‘his 
countrymen to what such precedents 
must lead, if, unhappily, they should 
be sanctioned. There is, assuredly, 
in the following passage much which, 
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by the Americans, should be heedfully 
remembered :— 


**T will not trespass much longer upon 
the time of the committee; but I trust 
I shall be indulged with some few reflec- 
tions upon the eager of permitting the 
conduct on which it has been my pain- 
ful duty to animadvert, to pass without 
a solemn expression of the disapproba- 
tion of this house. Recall to your re- 
collection the free nations which have 
gone beforeus. Where are they now ? 


*** Gone glimmering through the dream of things that 
were, 
A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour.’ 


And how have they lost their liberties ? 
If we could transport ourselves back to 
the ages when Greece and Rome 
flourished in their greatest prosperity, 
and, mingling in the throng, should ask 
a Grecian if he did not fear that some 
daring military chieftain, covered with 
glory—some Philip or Alexander—would 
one day overthrow the liberties of his 
country ; the confident and indignant 
Grecian would exclaim—‘ No, no; we 
have nothing to fear from our heroes; 
our liberties will be eternal.’ If a Roman 
citizen had been asked, if he did not fear 
that the conqueror of Gaul might estab- 
lish a throne upon the ruins of public 
liberty, he would have instantly repelled 
the unjust insinuation. Yet Greece fell ; 
Cesar passed the Rubicon, and the 
patriotic arm even of Brutus could not 
preserve the liberties of his devoted 
country! The celebrated Madame de 
Staél, in her last, and perhaps her best 
work, has said, that in the very year, 
almost the very month, when the presi- 
dent of the directory declared that 
monarchy would never more show its 
frightful head in France, Buonaparte 
with his grenadiers entered the palace 
of St. Cloud, and dispersing with the 
bayonet the deputies of the people, de- 
liberating on the affairs of state, laid 
the foundation of that vast fabric of 
despotism which overshadowed all 
Europe. [hope not to be misunderstood. 
I am far from intimating that General 
Jackson cherishes any designs inimical 
to the liberty of the country; I believe 
his intentions to be pure and patriotic. 
Ithank God that he would not, but I 
thank him still more that he could not 
if he would, overturn the liberties of the 
republic. But precedents, if bad, are 
fraught with the most dangerous conse- 
quences. Man has been described, by 
some of those who have treated of his 
nature, as a bundle of habits. The 
definition is much truer when applied to 
governments. Precedents are their 
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habits. There is one important diffe- 
rence between the formation of habits by 
an individual and by governments. He 
contracts it only after frequent repeti- 
tion. A single instance fixes the habit 
and determines thejdirections of govern- 
ments. Against the alarming doctrine 
of unlimited discretion in our military 
commanders, when applied even to pri- 
soners of war, I must enter my protest. 
It begins upon them, it will end on us. 
I hope our happy form of government 
is to be perpetual. But if it is to be 
preserved, it must be by the practice of 
virtue, by justice, by moderation, by 
magnanimity, by greatness of soul, by 
keeping a watchful and steady eye on 
the executive; and above all, by holding 
to a strict accountability the military 
branch of the public force. 

“We are fighting a great moral 
battle, for the benefit not only of our 
country, but of all mankind. The eyes 
of the whole world are in fixed attention 
upon us; one, and the largest portion of 
it, is gazing with contempt, with jea- 
lousy, and with envy ; the other portions 
with hope, with confidence, and with 
affection. Every where the black cloud 
of legitimacy is suspended over the 
world, save only one bright spot, which 
breaks out from the political hemisphere 


.of the west, to enlighten, and animate, 


and gladden the human heart. Obscure 
that by the downfall of liberty here, and 
all mankind are enshrouded in a pall of 
universal darkness. To you, Mr. Chair- 
man, belongs the high privilege of trans- 
mitting unimpaired to posterity the fair 
character and liberty of our country. 
Do you expect to execute this high trust 
by trampling, or suffering to be trampled 
down, law, justice, the constitution, and 
the rights of the people ?—by exhibiting 
examples of inhumanity, and cruelty, 
and ambition? When the minions of 
despotism heard in Europe of the seizure 
of Pensacola, how did they chuckle, and 
chide the admirers of our institutions, 
tauntingly pointing to the demonstration 
of a spirit of injustice and aggrandise- 
ment made by our country, in the midst 
of an amicable negociation. Behold, 
said they, the conduct of those who are 
constantly reproaching kings. You saw 
how those admirers were astounded, and 
hung their heads. You saw, too, when 
that illustrious man who presides over 
us, adopted his pacific, moderate, and 
just course, how they once more lifted 
up their heads, with exultation and 
os beaming in their countenances. 
And you saw those minions themselves 
were compelled to unite in the general 

raises bestowed upon our government. 

eware how you forfeit this exalted cha- 
racter—beware how you givea fatal sanc- 
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tion, in this infant period of our republic, 
scarcely yet two years old, to military 
insubordination. Remember that Greece 
had her Alexander, Rome her Cesar, 
England her Cromwell, France her 
Buonaparte, and if we would escape the 
rock on which they split, we must avoid 
their errors.” 





Mr. Clay commenced his public life 
as a Jeffersonian democrat. The alien 
and seditious laws of 1798 alarmed 
the republicans, who seemed to appre- 
hend an encroachment of what were 
called the regal powers and preroga- 
tive of the executive, at the expense 
of the legislative department of the 
state. The popular influence would 
be, they imagined, overborne or anni- 
hilated, by an authority incompatible 
with republican independencey. We 
do not tnee whether he woul now 
admit that his fears were then over- 
strained; but he has, undoubtedly, 
lived to see extreme democracy in por- 
tentous alliance with a strong execu- 
tive, and more danger to the constitu- 
tion from mob-led presidents than 
could be opprchanted, from personal 
ambition. 

Our space does not permit us to 
follow him through the various stages 
of his public life, and we can afford 
but a hasty glance at the principal 
passages by which it was distinguished. 

As a commissioner at Ghent, he 
contributed mainly to the adjustment 
of the differences respecting the north- 
eastern boundary, and the claims of 
Great Britain to the sovereignty of the 
seas, by which neutral maritime powers 
felt themselves aggrieved and injured. } 
We do not say that these claims were 
not susceptible of a plausible justifica- 
tion, especially as against a govern- 
ment which made no scruple of vio- 
lating neutral territory when it was 
necessary to do so, in order to reach the 
fastnesses of an enemy. But the Ameri- 
can commissioner ably availed himself 
of every topic by which his country’s 
cause could be strengthened; and 
undoubtedly, to him, more than to an 
other member of the commission, is 
America indebted for her success in 
these negociations. 

‘* Mr, Clay,” said Madame de Stael, 
when she met him in London, shortly 
after the arrangements at Ghent had 
been concluded, ‘‘I have been doing 
battle for the Americans ;—but do 
you know that they were about to send 
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out the Duke of Wellington against 
you?” ‘I am very they did 
not,” was the reply. ‘* Why?” re- 
joined the lady. ‘Because, madame,” 
said Mr. Clay, “if the Duke beat us 
it would be no disgrace; as it would 
be only what he has done to the great- 
est power in Europe. And if we beat 
him, how great would be the honour!” 
In her own saloon the baroness related 
this incident, in Mr. Clay’s presence, 
to the duke, who at once promptly 
replied, “If I had been sent to Ame- 
rica, and was fortunate enough to be 
successful against so gallant a people, 
I would have deemed it the proudest 
feather in my cap.” 

; Upon the slave question, Mr. Clay 
maintains what may be deemed, for 
a slave-holder, moderate opinions. 
—— the extreme abolitionists, he 
offers the most unflinching opposition, 
while he would gladly lend every aid 
to a project of gradual emancipation. 
That the negro can ever be blended 
with the white population of America, 
he regards as a chimera which visiona- 
ries and enthusiasts may well declaim 
upon, but which no serious statesman 
can ever deliberately entertain. And 
he looks upon colonization upon the 
African coast, by negroes trained and 
educated for that purpose, as the only 
practicable expedient that could be 
adopted with safety to the one coun- 
try, or with any prospect of improve- 
ment to the other. But how far any 
such system could now be acted upon 
with any hope of a successful result, 
may well be questioned. The follow- 
ing observations are well worthy the 
attentive perusal of the British states- 
man :— 


‘* Various causes, Mr. President, 
have contributed to produce the existing 
excitement on the subject of abolition. 
The principal one, perhaps, is the 
example of British emancipation of the 
slaves in the islands adjacent to our 
country. Such is the similarity in laws, 
in language, in institutions, and in com- 
mon origin, between Great Britain 
and the United States, that no great 
measure of national policy can be 
adopted in the one country, without 

roducing a considerable degree of in- 
uence in the other. Confounding the 
totally different cases together, of the 
powers of the British parliament and 
those of the congress of the United 
States, and the totally different situ- 
ations of the British West India Islands, 
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and the slaves in the sovereign and in- 
dependent states of this confederacy, 
superficial men have inferred, from the 
undecided British experiment, the prac- 
ticability of the abolition of roe in 
these states. The powers of the Bri- 
tish parliament are unlimited, and are 
often described to be omnipotent, The 
powers of the American congress, on 
the contrary, are few, cautiously limited, 
scrupulously excluding all that are 
not granted, and, above all, carefully 
and absolutely excluding all power over 
the existence or continuance of slavery 
in the several states. The slaves, too, 
upon which British legislation operated, 
were not in the bosom of the kingdom, 
but in remote and feeble colonies having 
no voice in parliament. The West 
India slaveholder was neither repre- 
sented, nor representative, in that par- 
liament. ‘And while I most fervent] 

wish complete success to the Britis 

experiment of West India emancipation, 
I confess that I have fearful forebodings 
of a disastrous termination of it. 
Whatever it may be, I think it must be 
admitted that, if the British parliament 
treated the West India slaves as free- 
men, it also treated the West India 
freemen as slaves. If, instead of these 
slaves being separated by a wide ocean 
from the parent country, three or four 
millions of African negro-slaves had 
been dispersed over England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, and their owners 
had been members of the British par- 
liament—a case which would have pre- 
sented some analogy to that of our own 
country—does any one believe that it 
would have been expedient or practi- 
cable to have emancipated them, leaving 
them to remain, with all their embittered 
feelings, in the United Kingdom, bound- 
less as the powers of the British parlia- 
ment are ?” 


But our space admonishes us that 
we must hasten to a close. 

In the conflicts which have taken 
place between the slave and the free 
states, Mr. Clay has exhibited wisdom 
and moderation ; and by his arbitra- 
ment, very difficult questions have 
been brought to a peaceful issue, which 
threatened the stability of the Union. 

Upon the interesting and important 
question relating to the disposal of the 
public lands, he has advocated, with 
considerable success, the enlightened 
system of bringing them under the 
sovereignty of ‘the general govern- 
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ment, rather than leaving them to be 
appropriated by the separate states ; 
and to him, chiefly, is owing the sys- 
tem of internal improvement, by 
means of roads and canals, affording 
easy access to all parts of the country, x 
and overcoming the physical obstacles 
by which intercourse between the nor- 
thern and southern states was ren- 
dered almost as difficult as though 
an ocean interposed between them. 
His plans for the accomplishment of 
this object have experienced great 
opposition both on the part of presi- 
dents and of separate states, who 
deemed his measures an interference 
with federal rights, and a violation of 
the spirit of the constitution. We 
entertain no doubt that the objections 
of the presidents were overstrained, 
and that the pretensions of the sepa- 
rate states were incompatible with 
that unity of action upon the part of 
the central government which is indis- 
pensable for the purposes of adminis- 
tration. 

Upon the manufacturing system, 
Mr. Clay is widely at variance with 
the advocates of free trade. He 
maintains, with much plausibility, the 
absolute necessity of protecting the 
infant manufacture of America from 
foreign competition ; and utterly repu- 
diates a doctrine, respecting which the 
theory of its European propounders is 
so much at variance with their practice. 
We must refer our readers to the 
volumes before us for the best abstract 
of his opinions on this important sub- 
ject. Whether the present policy of 
Great Britain may lead to any modifi- 
cation of them remains yet to be seen. 
His defeat at the late presidential elec- 
tion may be considered as having put 
a period to his political activity ; but 
while he lives, there is a large and 
most respectable class of his country- 
men over whom his opinions will exer- 
cise an influence; and although he is 
sternly republican in his feelings and 
his predilections, there never was a 
period when his presence in the na- 
tional council-chamber was more 
necessary, to impose some salutary 
restraint upon the heady and the in- 
temperate, whose indiscretions may 
compromise the welfare of their coun- 
try, and disturb the repose of Europe. 
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A Visit to Rippoldsau. 


A VISIT TO RIPPOLDSAU, 


BEING A STRAY LEAF FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 


I nap just finished reading a flourish- 
ing paragraph in some advertising 
pe Fn announcing an infallible cure 
for an incurable disease of the heart, 
and I was gravely pondering the ex- 
pediency of addressing myself, accord- 
ing to the advertiser’s direction, to 
«V. D., heart complaint, for one 
month,” &c., when the carriage of my 
excellent friend, Dr. Chisholm, from 
Devonshire-street, stopped at the door. 

If it be wrong or unwise to unfold 
family secrets, surely it is a deeper 
crime to disclose any part of the me- 
dical arcana elicited in a friendly con- 
sultation; so all I shall say is, that 
Dr. Chisholm proposed a cure for the 
heart complaint which, perhaps, might 
not so quickly have entered into the 
philosophy of the infallible V. D. It 
was the oracular “change of air”— 
fatal sound so often!—a change to 
many like that the sheriff announces, 
who conducts the condemned from the 
prison to the gallows; to me most sa- 
lutary, spirit-reviving, heart-renewing 
prescription, for it sent me from Lon- 
don, its smoke and its soirées, its par- 
ties and publishers, away, away, to the 
Black Forest, and its old, dark, mur- 
muring pines—its deep solitudes and 
its wild mountain waters—it sent me 
to Rippoldsau ! 

Reader, if you have not a heart 
complaint, you may have a complain- 
ing heart. Come, then, let me be 
your doctor ; let me “ woo thee from 
thyself ;” for thy dear sake I have 
culled this stray leaf from the Black 
Forest, and waft it with a gentle wish 
from its own native soil and from my 
lonely haunts, to join the graceful 
chaplet with which the learned editor 
of thy Dublin U has crowned the 
head of our long “ silent sister.” 

Mount with me at once to the top 
of the lofty Kniebis—for remember, 
I pray thee, that our conveyance is 
but a leaf, and our preliminary steps 
through Holland and Belgium, and 
over “carnage-crowning Waterloo,” 
could sneer be traced on a thing so 
light and airy that a single Dutch or 





Belgic touch would overwhelm both 
thee and me. 

Here, then, we are, on the top of 
the Kniebis, which that heavy dili- 
gence has taken nearly three hours to 
ascend. Look around—what a glori- 
ous view! There are the Vosges 
Mountains in the distance, and the 
Rhine in the foreground, wandering, 
and winding, and glittering on its flat 
and stilly way—for a dull-looking 
thing it is about here; there is the 
tall spire of the Strasburg Cathe- 
dral; and there, whether we behold 
them or not, are the hapless Strasburg 
geese, fattening their livers till they 
are more diseased than our poor 
hearts. 

But who would attempt description 
in this age of the world? Macbeth 
never murdered sleep a bit more lite- 
rally and actually than Mr. Murray 
has murdered description. Who would 
take the responsibility of originality, 
when plagiarism is lawful and right, 
and, in a manner, forced upon every 
one of the million of self-condemned 
wanderers who, in our times, without 
one sentimental pang, bid their native 
land good night in the berth of a 
steam-packet, bound to anywhere, 
save Ireland or Botany Bay—to both 
of which places, [ think, some old- 
fashioned prejudice is still attached in 
the minds of most of our world-tra- 
versing English, who go forth, like 
our pilgrims of old, bearing, instead of 
a Staff, a handbook? 

**I know them by their book,” said 
a Spanish friend to me in the 
Pyrenees ; and another, who knew 
still less of my renowned country- 
men and countrywomen, asked me 
why they always carried a red book 
in their hands, evidently thinking that 
as the English were reputed to be a 
religious people, it was one of de- 
votion. But how I am running away 
with my subject—borne, indeed, like 
a leaf on the autumn breeze ; talking 
of Murray's Hand-book, instead of 
copying that treasure of travellers. 
Here, then, reader, is the sketch that 
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led me to Rippoldsau, and placed 
before youa Stray Leaf from the Black 
Forest :— 

«“ Near the highest elevation of the 
Kniebis, a road turns abruptly to the 
south, and by a very steep descent 
plunges into the deep valley of Shap- 
pach, in the midst of which, as if fallen 
from the clouds, stands Rippoldsau,one 
ofthe most attractive, but least known 
of the Brunnen of Germany, situate 
nearly in the centre of the Black Forest. 

It is a small village, or rather a 
collection of accommodations for tra- 
vellers, where, to their surprise, in the 
midst of this apparent solitude, they 
find themselves seated in one of the 
most singular and beautiful dining- 
rooms, at a table d'hote, with from 
one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred guests to bear them company. 
The property belonged originally 
to the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
but was purchased about ten (more 
nearly twenty) years ago, of Prince 
Firstenburg, bythe present proprietor, 
M. Géringer, who has speculated 
largely in improvements and buildings, 
which promise to yield a handsome re- 
muneration, there being few similar 
places which, in point of scenery, 
mineralogy, and mineral waters, can 
rival this secluded spot. The bath- 
house is a very handsome establish- 
ment; the waters, furnished by three 
springs—the Joseph's, Leopold’s, and 
Wenzel Brunnen—are alkalo-saline, 
and considered efficacious in many 
complaints. The vale of Shappach, 
at the head of which Rippoldsau is 
situated, is distinguished for the pic- 
turesque costume of its inhabitants, 
and the rustic fashion of their houses, 
as well as for its constant variety of 
pleasing prospect. It is about ten 
miles long from the Kniebis to Wol- 
fach, where it opens into the Kensig 
Thal, and its whole length is scatfered 
over with farm-houses. There is 
another road from this to Strasburg, 
by Hausach and Offenburgh, occu- 
pying about eight and a half hours, 
stoppages not included. Baden-Baden 
may be reached in about ten hours, 
through Freudenstadt Forbach, Ger- 
onsbach, and down the romantic valley 
of the Mourg.” 

There are only two emendations to 
make to the above description :—Rip- 
poldsau is not at all like a village, and is 
not situated in the centre of the Black 
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Forest. Herr Géringer is the patriar- 
chal head of his establishment, and as 
good-natured and obliging a’papa as any 
of its members could desire. It is 
not at all like a village; it is a little 
seigneurie, and Herr Géringer is the 
seigneur. Rippoldsau is a double 
line of great white houses—one side 
ancient, with a little chapel on a rising 
mound, the other new and handsome, 
lying in the beautiful valley between 
two high, pine-covered mountains, 
whose murmurs blend with the con- 
stant murmurs of the never-ceasing 
streams. There is the Sommerberg, or 
Summer Mountain, in front, and the 
Winterberg, or Winter Mountain, 
behind ; and up the slope, and at the 
foot of the latter more ominously 
named guardian of my sweet retreat, 
are pleasant gardens, and trellised 
garden walks, into which you enter 
from the delightful salle a manger, 
which communicating with the salle 
a danse, makes in itself a promenade, 
if—but I will not over-cast the pros- 
pect with even the shadow of a falling 
cloud. I never was driven to make 
use of these beautiful rooms as a sub- 
stitude for a ramble in the Black 
Forest. 

The proprietor of this charming spot 
has everything within his own do- 
main. There is the post-office,and the ba- 
kery,and the forge, and alarge hall (out 
of sight, indeed, for the unique aspect 
of Rippoldsau is not destroyed by the 
appearance of any shop), but there is 
a large hall in the establishment, dedi- 
cated to all sorts of pretty little va- 
rieties, where pedlars from Tyrol and 
Bohemia, and Jews from all nations, 
with the envoys of haberdashers from 
Strasburg or Baden, hold a sort of 
fair for the season. 

Here, then, in the domain of Herr 
Géringer, annually meet as agreeable 
a society of from three to four hun- 
dred people, as any complainer of 
this world can desire to get amongst ; 
good-hearted, laughing, lively German 
ladies ; and well-behaved, ruminating, 
sentimentalizing, smoking, German 
gentleman; with a good number of 
Swiss, a stray Englishman, and a 
sprinkling of French, to heighten the 
mixture. 

I believe I am rather an unfashion- 
able person; but certainly at first I 
felt myself peculiarly unfashionable 
at Rippoldsau, for I was often in the 
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forest, or on the mountains, when 
every one of our little world was either 
in the court (it cannot be termed 
shed), or in the bath-house, and vicé 
versa. I, therefore, set about the 
task of acquainting myself with the 
etiquette of the water-drinkers of 
Rippoldsau. Voila tout !—it is simple 
enough. At five, or half-past, you 
must rise, wrap yourself in a huge 
cloak, and run down to one of the 
three springs where you are to drink 
from one to—I know not how many— 
a policeman took twenty—glasses of 
the most excellent, strengthening, and 
curative mineral water I ever tried in 
my life ; then you must pace, with all 
the energy in your power, up and 
down the pretty and wheel-untracked 
road leading to Klésterle, formerly a 
convent; and when your glasses and 
walking have occupied their appointed 
time, you join your little knot of com- 
meres, and taking one of the side 
tables under the awning at the side of 
the court, you pulla bell, and your 
appointed breakfast is laid before you, 
coffee, rolls, and most delicious honey, 
if you are not forbidden by the rules 
of the “Cure” to partake of such 
good things, Then you must disap- 
pear—where you go is even still a 
sort of mystery to me, but | suspect, 
though I only whisper the suspicion— 
to bed. 

The bath has been taken previously, 
and the toilet is made after; and a 
universal silence and solitude reigns 
over Rippoldsau till about half-past 
eleven o'clock, when the gentlemen 
become visible, most devoutly smok- 
ing, or reading the journals in the 
court, which is the place of re-union, 
and the general withdrawing-room of 
the establishment. Shortly before one 
the ladies come out with their para- 
sols, and with their own symbolical 
implement—for if the pipe is the sym- 
bol of the male, the knitting-needle is 
that of the female German. There, 
then, if not a heterodox creature like 
myself, you should, in pursuance of 
fashion, either smoke or knit till a 
great bell is heard, that many a time 
came on my ear softened from its 
depth in the valley, as I luxuriated on 
more ethereal fare than that which 
Herr Géringer’s most splendid table 
dhote supplies, on the top of the Som- 
merberg, or in a view-commanding 
pavilion on the other side; but when 
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that bell is heard, you, unlike the un- 
fashionable. truant, must be ready at 
one o'clock to enter the salle a manger, 
and there I venture to predict that— 
if excellent French cose change of 
viands, and change of plates, can sa- 
tisfy you—you will be satisfied ; and 
if you should desire a little relaxation 
in the labour of despatching such a 
dinner, you may lean back in your 
chair, and look out at the quick-flow- 
ing river over which you are sitting, 
and at the gardens of flowers, and at 
the mountain forest ; and if you are 
seated next a more diligent neighbour, 
who does not like to waste the mo- 
ments in idle chat, you may be thank- 
ful that the loudness of the music in 
the orchestra renders a temporary 
pause by no means so awful as it some- 
times is without that means of filling 
it. 

One only rule you must observe 
with regard to the table dhote; if 
you are a water drinker, or trying the 
“cure,” do not presume to taste any 
dish that is distinguished by a brown 
rim ; it contains some prohibited fare— 
salad, par example. 

After dinner you repair to the court 
again, and there you may talk as mer- 
rily and Jaugh as heartily as you please, 
but only for a short time, for I think 
about three o’clock it appears unfa- 
shionable to be seen or heard at Rip- 
poldsau. A Kellner may be seen read- 
ing a journal; or such a stray being as 
myself returning dinnerless from the 
Forest ; or from an excursion to the 
solitary Wildsee, or Wild Lake; or a 
trip to Friberg, where they make those 
useful articles called among us Dutch 
clocks; or from Freudenstadt, or 
the town of Joy, so called when the 
Protestants expatriated from Austria 
were successful in the mining specula- 
tions appointed to them ; or from hav- 
ing been for five hours lost in the lonely 
Forest ; or from any other place to 
which I had been drifted, like the 
seared and straying leaf, that a very 
zephyr can impel. But save a Kell- 
ner or myself, no one is seen at this 
hour; about five they come forth, 
formed into groups or parties, per- 
haps by previous compact, and walk- 
ing excursions usually take place, and 
we take coffee, perhaps somewhere on 
the road, and return in the best spirits 
possible, to expect the test event 
of the day, and that which may be 
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said to terminate it, the arrival of two 
diligences, which takes place at eight 
o'clock, one from Appeneveir, a sta- 
tion on the Baden and Strasburg 
railway, another from Offenburg.-—— 
Every one feels some curiosity to know 
what addition may be made to our so- 
ciety. An English gentleman—the 
only one among us—told me his anxiety 
was always directed towards the lug- 
gage. He watched to see it dis- 
mounted, and judged by it of the new 
arrival! Soon after this event takes 
place, the company generally enter en 
masse, and promenade the salle a danse, 
where some of the music-loving Ger- 
mans usually get the grand piano- 
forte into practice, and so fill up the 
moments while the noiseless Kellners 
are arranging all the matters for a 
very nice and delicate supper, which 
you can have @ la carte, for a price that 
almost ought to make you blush to eat 
it- But no wonder supper is cheap, 
when you have your plate changed a 
dozen times at dinner for one florin— 
one-and-eight-pence English! Oh, 
John Bull! Supper over, you may do 
what you please. As for me, I went 
to ponder over my stray leaf; andnow 
that leaf must soon reach its destina- 
tion, for a voice from the isle of the 
west—a voice ghost-like as that of 
long-departed days—came to my far- 
distant ear, and said that the chaplet 
this leaf from the Black Forest must 
join was well-nigh complete ; formed 
of richer and daintier things, I aim 
only to add one trifling sprig of gar- 
niture, hoping far more to be adorned 
than to adorn. Fortunately for me 
the season is closing ; autumn comes 
on here so early, so very early; if Herr 
Géringer were not almost dismissing 
his guests, I could linger to enjoy an 
autumn at Rippoldsau, which might 
repay me for half a summer at Baden. 

Why do not the English flock to 
this charming spot, instead of to that 
scene of gaiety and gambling—that 
most tiresome Conversations Haus, 
where conversation is not—where the 
words that are heard most incessantly 
have rung the death-doom of happi- 
ness and hope, of credit and peace to 
many a heart, and caused in others 
the savage joy which the heart of a 
hardened gambler alone can know ?— 
“ Le noir perd, le rouge gagné. Mes- 
sieurs faites votre jeu.” So says the 
indifferent, monotonous voice of the 
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croupier, ‘from morn to dewy eve,” 
from eve to morn again, and youth is 
blighted into age, and age—yea, I have 
seen faltering, white-haired age— 
clutches up the gold, and forgets that 
he is nothing profitted who gains the 
world and loses his soul ! 

At Rippoldsau there is none of this; 
there vice is not seen walking una- 
bashed and unrepressed among the 
young and beautiful, the delicate, and 
in their own land, or by the assertion 
of common report, the prudish. 

There was only one English family 
at Rippoldsau, and that one seemed a 
chance arrival—a German doctor had 
prescribed its waters for a young 
grand-daughter of Colonel L ° 
Surely if the English like to be made 
much of they should come here: they 
always fly in flocks, and being common 
every where, and estimable chiefly for 
the gold they carry, it is, 1 believe, 
seldom their lot to leave any place as 
Colonel L and his party left Rip- 
poldsau. 

Almost every day was marked by a 
departure—our social party was lessen- 
ing and lessening, our company dropped 
away quicker than the leaves of the 
still green forest. The English 
colonel's family was to leave us—what 
a departure was that !—why are there 
not many such ? 

He chose to engage the whole dili- 
gence or Eilwagen. At six in the 
morning every one connected with it 
looked important. The preparations 
continued till nine, when the Englanders 
entered the court, and instantly the 
band struck up “ God save the King” 
(Queen?) How silly of us all—but 
the Germans and the Swiss were as 
bad as myself—every one of us had 
our eyes full of tears. Not one of 
Herr Géringer’s establishment had 
entered the house, or thought of break- 
fast, lest they should miss the adieu. 
There were all the gentlemen with un- 
covered heads, holding up their hats 
and trying to get as near as they 
could, and the ladies with out-stretched 
hands, and the hearty cry— Adieu, 
adieu, mein Leiber.” The poor lady— 
she had seen many years, and travel 
had lost its charm—got into the dili- 
gence and pretended to be arranging 
something, but when Herr Géringer 
came to assist her, the tears fell down. 
Away went the honest man, for an 
Englishwoman shedding tears at leav- 
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ing his own Rippoldsau penetrated 
his heart, and he called in haste for 
another pair of horses, and off they 
set with the Eilwagen and six, the 
band playing their own national anthem, 
the ladies waving their handkerchiefs 
in the air, and then clapping them to 
their eyes ; the men holding their hats 
aloft, bowing down to the ground, and 
feeling quite ready for coffee and 
pipes. 

We had not many more days to be 
together after that, for every thing 
told of departure, after the departure 
of the only English family who had 
sojourned at Rippoldsau that season. 
The next day was one which annually 
formed a most agreeable finale to 
Herr Géringer’s season—it was the féte 
of the Gros Herzog, the Grand Duke ; 
or as I, in days of blissful ignorance, 
used to translate the title—The great 
Hedgehog. I had a hint conveyed to 
me that my presence at the fable d’hote 
was expected—that Mein Herr consi- 
dered it better for me to feast on his 
delicacies, instead of luxuriating in the 
Schwartzwald. So I presented my- 
self at the table d'hote, not knowing 
for why, till I saw the last flowers of 
the season with which it was adorned, 
and heard the startling sound of 
champagne bottles uncorking in vari- 
ous directions. It was the féte of the 
great Herzog, and Mein Herr féted the 
Herzog, his own guests, his supernu- 
merary attendants, and himself, on the 
same occasion, making the day a most 
delightful closing one for sweet Rip- 
poldsau and its summer pleasures. 

What a tinkling of glasses was 
there! Herr Géringer walked all 
along the long table, touching his 
glass of champagne to that of every 
lady and gentleman at it. The health 
of the Herzog was drunk standing, 


and that of Mein Herr was drunk by 
his guests in the same way, and every 
one touched glasses as they pleased, 
and good hearty wishes were ex- 
changed, and plenty of merriment cele- 
brated the birth-day of the great Her- 
zog of Baden. 


The day ended with a dance; the 
waltz-loving Germans waltzed out the 
last day of the season. It was an 
amusing sight; all the employés of 
Rippoldsau were in the salle a danse. 
The Kellner made his bow most 

ravely, and flew into the rapid-whirl- 
ing waltz with the partner of his 
Vot. XXVIL—No. 159: 





choice ; and one good fellow waltzed 
to admiration with his blue blouse fly- 
ing nearly over his head, and his rough 
shoes sounding almost as loudly as the 
music ; but all was gaiety, politeness, 
and decorum. Next day there were 
but the ghosts of the guests of Rip- 
poldsau to be seen yet lingering in its 
deserted haunts. My face was set 
towards the mountains of Tyrol, but 
my heart clung to the place which had 
yielded me renewed mental and bodily 
strength. It was a sweet evening, and 
I sat in a little pavilion on the hill side 
with a friend. We are now separated 
as far as the east is from the west, yet 
may we both remember that setting 
sun seen in the same hemisphere, and 
its rich, cool glow on the dark green 
foliage of Le Forét Noir. Oh! whatis 
life? I write the words—How ? 
Some few, very few, in this wide world 
may be able to tell; but not in the 
Black Forest—not at sweet Rippold- 
sau—lI have left it—I gaze on no set- 
ting sun. Blessed be God! thou art 
the same, and thy years fail not!— 
Well, where am I going? I was look- 
ing at that bright sun and listening to 
words that brought tears into my eyes, 
when the voice of Herr Géringer 
broke the spell. I was crammed into 
a thirteen-inside omnibus, and sent off 
to behold one of the most singular 
sights in the world, the descent of a 
timber float from the Forest moun- 
tains. 

The sluices were opened, and as 
we leaned over the bridge, we had a 
backward view of the stream that 
came dashing down towards us. A 
ery was heard; suddenly the raft 
appeared ; swifter than the water it 
moved along, an awful and an inte- 


resting sight. A bold, commanding, 
woodsman-like figure, stood foremost 
on the fragile planks over which the 
torrent was dashing, a large pole in 
his hand steadying its course ; there 
was another beside him, and a helms- 
man behind them; and while all our 
faces, and numbers of other faces 
were staring excitement, wonder, and 
fear, there they stood, with youths and 
little boys also, as calm, as grave, as 
deliberate, as if they were smoking 
their pipes before their own doors ; 
not a glance to the observers, not a 
word or a look that said they were 
doing any thing extraordinary. Down, 
down; on the rush of the loosened 
Ra 
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mountain streams—their conveyance, 
the felled stems of trees, which were 
to be borne away on the mighty Rhine, 
and perhaps contribute to form a 
bulwark for Holland, perhaps—but 
who could speculate on their desti- 
nation? On go the old trees of the 
forest, and on go the older streams, 
and on goes the being who is of yes- 
terday, and whose dwelling is in the 
dust—on goes the Man of the forest, 
swaying tree and torrent, and guiding 
them at his will. Great little be- 
ing!—how marvellous art thou in 
thy three score years and ten! 

The raft moves quicker than the 
water ; they are obliged to wait for 
the descent of the latter; a rope is 
thrown out, coiled round a tree on 
the banks, and the long raft, com- 
posed of numberless barked and pre- 
pared trees, is drawn in an angular 
shape across the river, so that the 
angles catch in the banks, and there 
it rests while they wish to arrest it. 
It was at this moment of stopping 
that I heard the sound of carriage- 
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wheels, and turning round I saw 
Mein Herr himself, seated in a small 
open carriage, with a wolf-hound at 
his feet, peeping up as if he too noted 
all that was going on, and entered into 
my philosophy. 

Herr Géringer was actually going 
from his patriarchial domain, going 
to leave Rippoldsau, and going, they 
said, to the Chace—it was time, then, 
for every one else to depart. So I 
ran and shook hands most warmly 
with Mein Herr, promising him I 
would send a leaf from the Black 
Forest to join the shamrock wreath 
of Erin; and to those who pick up 
that leaf is the same hearty farewell 
now made by one who has kept her 
promise, at least in part, and may, if 
sunnier days and calmer hours than 
those that now hang over her return, 
despatch a still lighter sprig to rejoin 
that revered leaf, or relate a story 
dark as the pines of the forest, beneath 
whose shadow it was related during 
her visit to pleasant Rippoldsau. 

S. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF AUGUST MARLMANN 


Why comest thou here, so pale and clear, 
Thou lone and shadowy child ? 
«« I come from a clime of eternal sun, 
Tho’ my mother’s home is a dreary one ; 
But love hath stolen my heart away, 
And to seek it through the world f stray.” 
Oh, turn thee back to thy native land !— 
Turn, ere thy heart is blighted ; 
For, ah! upon this desert strand 
True love hath never alighted. 
«« My native land is beyond the skies, 
Where the perfumed bowers of Eden rise. 
But my mother’s home is the spectral tomb ; 
Yet Pil back and rest in its shadowy gloom, 
For the grave is still and heaven is fair, 


And the myrtle of love fadeth never there!" 




















































Lines by G. P. R. James. 


“4 CLOUD IS ON THE WESTERN SKY.” 


Mr. Evrror—The accompanying lines I forward for insertion in your Magazine, 
exactly as I received them; nor, although not intended for the public eye, do I 
fear any reproach from their distinguished writer in offering them for publication 
unauthorized. They are bold, manly, and well timed. Yours, 

L. 


My pear L.—I send you the song you wished to have. The Americans 
totally forgot when they so insolently calculated upon aid from Ireland in a war 
with England, that their own apple is rotten at the core. A nation with five 
or six millions of slaves, who would go to war with an equally strong nation 
with no slaves, is a mad people. Yours, 

G. P. R. James. 


A cloud is on the western sky, 
There’s tempest o’er the sea, 
And bankrupt States are blustering hizh, 
But not a whit care we. 
Our guns shall roar, our steel shall gleam, 
Before Columbia’s distant stream 
Shall own another’s sway ; 
We'll take out stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


They count on feuds within the Isle, 
They think the sword is broke, 
They look to Ireland, and they smile— 
But let them bide the stroke. 
When rendered one in hand and heart, 
By robber war and swindler art, 
Home griefs all cast away ; 
We take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Oh, let them look to where in bonds 
For help their bondsmen cry— 
Oh, let them look ere British hands, 

Wipe out that living lie. 
Beneath the flag of Liberty 
We'll sweep the wide Atlantic Sea, 
And tear their chains away ; 
There take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Veil, starry banner, veil your pride, 
The blood-red cross before, 

Emblem of that by Jordan’s side, 

Man’s freedom-price that bore. 
































Lines to Orion. 


No land is strong that owns a slave, j 
Vain is it wealthy, crafty, brave : 
Our freedom for our stay, 
We'll take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Shout, dusky millions, through the world! 
Ye scourge-driven nations, shout ! 
The flag of Liberty's unfurled, 
And Freedom’s sword is out ! 
The slaver’s boastful thirst of gain 
Tends but to break his bondsman’s chain ; 
And Britain's on the way 
To take her stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 





LINES TO ORION. 


[Tue late Dr. Hales, F.T.C.D., in his delightful work, the “ Analysis of Sa- 

cred Chronology,” has attempted to redeem the history of this splendid con- 5 
stellation from the absurdity and coarseness which heathen mythology would 

cast aroundit. He supposes that Nimrod, “ that mighty hunter,” (Gen. x. 8, 9,) 

was the first introducer of the Zabian idolatry, or worship of the heavenly host, 

so often alluded to in Scripture. After his death he was deified by his subjects, 

and supposed to be translated into the constellation of Orion ; and, attended by 

his two hounds, Sirius and Procyon, (the Great and Lesser Dog,) he nightly hunts 

the Great Bear, and is thus described by Homer, (see note on verse 11,) who 

seems to have supplied or assisted the learned doctor's hypothesis. ] 


Great huntsman of the eastern sky, Orion, huge and bright ! , 
Climbing the dim blue hills of heaven, all in the jewelled night, 

Thy golden girdle cast around thy dark and untraced form, 

And thy starry dirk keen glittering in the freezing midnight storm. 


Bright issuer from the cold night wave! a watery couch was thine, 
A thousand fathom weltering deep beneath the salt sea brine ; 

Yet here thou art, all standing up against the dome of sky, 

With belt, and blade, and limbs of light in quenchless brilliancy. 


The planets bowled by God’s right hand along their whirling track— t 
The of gold that burn untold o’er the circling zodiac— 

The wild north lights that blaze at nights—the white moon's gleaming bal!— 

These cannot vie with thee, Orion! kingliest of them all. 


There are the Silver Brothers*—side by side they still are beaming ; 
And Perseus, bent like sabre bright, with blade of stars keen gleaming ; 


* Castor and Pollux. 
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Cassiopeia’s golden chair, and the Virgin’s sparkle sheaf, * 
And Fomalhaut’s fart smile of- light, too fair to be so brief. 


And the bold Bull, on whose broad brow glitters one eye-like star, 
Gleaming ’midst the pale Hyads, and seems to glare from far 

On fair Capella’s tender beam, or to quail beneath the rays 

Of the lofty Lion-Brothers, who from the proud pole gaze. 


And Lyra’s graceful harp hung high breathes down it’s voiceless might 
On Atair’s§ upward gaze of fire, and fixes his wild flight ; 

While o’er him, all entranced too, still and lovely, follows on, 
Swimming in heaven’s blue waveless seas, the pale and stately Swan ; 


And the dim clustering Sisters,|| ever weeping o’er the sea, 

And the proud Crown, all sparkling down, huge Hercules, on thee! 
Great Ursa, with his pointers, treading the north wastes cold, 

And Bootes, on whose burning thigh Arcturus flames in gold ; 


And thou, oh regal Pole Star! in the vast and spangled dome 

Of ebon night the loftiest—fast fixed while others roam— 

In thy dimness, in thy farness, "there is mystery and might, 

As thou lookest down o'er star-decked fields of endless sky and night. 


Oh, lovely in thy loneliness !—no star is near thee ever ; 

While others set, or circle round thee, still thou changest never ; 
Faint type of Him who fixed thee there, heaven's beacon-light to be, 
For the lonely step on the desert-path or the wanderer on the sea. 


But thou and all thy brilliant brothers sparkle not so bright 

As Orion, kingly constellation! strong** hunter of the night! 

As I gaze upon thee now from my open lattice pane, 

With thy transverse limbs of glittering light uprising from the main. 


And I find thy name in the “ blind old man of Scio’s” tuneful page, 

Dark as his eyes, but honoured still through every clime and age ; 

How he drewft thee for admiring Greece, through midnight fields of air, 
Great huntsman! with thy twott bright Dogs, chasing the wild North Bear. 


And again in his bright verse he makes the Ithacensian tell$$ 
How he saw thy shade in flowery meads of Elysian asphodel, 


* Spica Virginis, the bright star in the left hand of the Virgin. 
¢ This beautiful star for many nights just skirts the horizon, at a great distance; 
it is in the Southern Fish. 
t¢ Aldebaran. 
§ The chief star in the Eagle, which, with Lyra and Cyagnus, form an isosceles 
triangle in the northern heavens. 
|| The Pleiades. 
¥ Corona Borealis. 
** « 5 re ebsves ‘gives. —Iliad, xviii, 434. 
tt * Agxroy D, wal aualarv sxinanciw xadriovery 
He’ avrov cgsQerai wai c’ ’Noiwva doxivis.”—lliad, xvili, 485. 
tt} Sirius and Procyon. 
§§ Tov 3s usr Qovwve wtrwgiov wervonca 
Ongas omou siAsuvra xar arhedsrA0y Asimuva 
Tous aures xarsrsQyey sy csororociy ogteaiy’ 
Xigow sxywv goradror wayxadrntoy aity aayts, —Odyss, xi. 571. 
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A star-like form, with belted waist and mace of burning brass, 
But like the figures in a dream or the shadows in a glass. 







But thy sparkle, and thy name too, is on a better page, 
E’en God’s bless’d Book; and here I find a record of thine age : 
How young and fresh thou seemest now, yet thine unaltered rays 
Sparkled three thousand years ago before Job’s anguished gaze.* 


And the Lord himself, thy Maker, wrapped in the whirling storm, 

In voice of thunder, named thy name o’er His servant’s prostrate form,t 
As if He would arraign the worm whose troubled spirit dare 

Uplift itself ’gainst Him who made a thing like thee so fair. 


And tracing thee in God’s bright Book to another clime and age, 

The Prophet Herdsman saw thy beauty, and transferred it to his page, 
When he prayed proud Judah to repent, from Tekoah’s mountain height, 
And seek their glorious God, who knit thy beaming bands of light. 


But most of all I hail thee, as thou comest to visit me 
In this utter sense of night intense, when thoughts are pure and free ; 

Friends and kinsmen all have said farewell—spoke is the last good-night— 

And I am left alone with thee and Him who gave thy light. 


Yet not alone when He is near: His heavens above me roll, i 
A blazoned book, from which I draw deep lessons to my soul. 
Oh, if these stars, which are but streams, have such pure brilliancy, 

How rich in waves of living light the glorious fount must be ! 


And again, when night comes forth in might, and her jewelled zone is rolled 
Around her waist, one burning belt of diamonds, rays, and gold, 

How solemn is it then to think that this “ excess of light,” 

To us so fair, yet is not clean§ in His most holy sight. 


And deeper still the mind would pierce through the clouded times of old ; 

When chaos reigned, ere creation dawned, and this vault was dark and cold, 

Till He spake the word, and straight came forth from the womb of ancient 
night 

Ten thousand thousand dazzling suns, and decked the heavens in light. 


Poor feeble types of His far light, the source and spring of day, 

ow faint and dim you shine beside His unapproached ray ; 
Your lamps are bright for life’s brief night, yet soon to pale and die, 
When o’er the expectant world will dawn the Day Star from on high: 


Day-break o’er the dark mountains, foretold in Prophet's story, 

Up-springing, kindling far and near a morn of matchless glory, } 
When He who wore the thorns of yore will tread the sounding earth, 

And His smile of light beam broad and bright o’er a new creation’s birth. 


CEcIL. 


* See Job ix. 9. 

t See Job xxxviii. 31. 
ft See Amos v. 8. 

§ * And the heavens are not clean in his sight.” —Job xv. 15. 





How shall I greet the Snowdrop, 
The angel of the year, 

Shall hope again come with a smile, 
Or memory with a tear! 


Calm messenger from heaven, 
That never knew a sin, 

To tell us all is well without 
If all be well within. 


Above thee, in the twilight, 

The robin sits and sings, 

He hears thy bells chiming for spring, 
And sobs between his wings. 


O, never-ending childhood, 

O, everlasting love, 

Is this a dream returned from heaven, 
Or I to heaven above! 


I see my little garden 

Beside the old sea-bay ; 

Bring me my little frock and spade— 
For this is holiday ! 


Who art thou, sneering sinner ! 
Recall thy withered years— 

If ever thou wert innocent 

This flower would bring thee tears. 


Let vanity come hither, 

Kneel down awhile and pray— 
See its sin-twisted visage there 
Beside Simplicity ! 


Let coward hearts come hither, 

That bade their faith adieu ; 

See this frail wrestler with the storms, 
And Jearn how to be true. 


Let each true lover, kneeling, 
Come to this angel blossom, 
Kiss it, and pull it, for the one, 
And only for one bosom. 


If she be true, ’tis fittest 

Where purity should rest ; 

Jewels for falsehood—flowers for love, 
For like to like is best 


. * * * * 


Thou art no sunshine lover, 
Like summer blooms to die 


When the bursting cloud glooms over- 


head, 
And the storm goes bitterly by. 
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The dismal blasts of winter 

Have dashed thee to and fro, 

Thou hast been fettered up in frost 
And burdened by the snow. 


Like a true-hearted woman, 

When all are gone but thee, 

Thy blossom stands like Faithfulness 

Amid Adversity. 
* * . ° 

If every lip would whisper, 

Since last it pierced the snows, 

What then it whispered, this pale bell 

Would crimson like the rose. 


Some are gone down to darkness, 
And none repeat their name; 

Like thee, and honour, some retura, 
And some are gone to shame. 


Some, mocked, betrayed, forgotten, 
To vengeance meanly flee ; 

Some, with forgiveness, still bend 9’er 
Ingratitude, like thee. ’ 


And some, whose bosoms wore thee 
With hearts as pure, are now 
What none would utter near a thing 
So innocent as thou. 

* * = . o 


True to thyself and Nature, 

The life that God gave thee 

Still wears the smile of virgin time 
To shame iniquity. 


Let Fear and Cunning tremble, 

No failing hearts come here! 

There were enchanted flowers of old 
To tell when they were near. 


Place this within thy girdle: 
Rash girl, beware thy hand ! 
This is the flower—and Memory 
The Enchanter with his wand! 


If thou art false, with smiling 

The spell will fill thine eye ; 

If thou art true, the conscious heart 

Will move it with a sigh. 
* . 


* . * 


If I could speak like the preacher, 
This flower my text should be: 
Among the lilies of the field 
There is not one like thee. 


*R.+ 
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GRAND JURY LAWS AND COUNTY PUBLIC WORKS, IRELAND. 
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“We do not expect that any good will be effected till the whole race of parish surveyors are discharged, 
and all the roads of each county placed under the superintendence of an able and etficient engineer.""— Civil 


Engineer and Architect's Journal for 1838, page 334. 


“The unceasing control and minute inspection of a person whom the surveyors know to be as much their 
superior in skill and general information as in station in society and in the confidence of the commissioners, is 


absolutely necessary for the protection of the roads. 


All other branches of the public revenue 


are defended by the station and character of the persons under whose care they are placed. ° 

Each county or large district in the country, ought to have an officer, in the character of a gentleman, to ov ver- 

see the surveyors of the district, not only to direct them what to do, but to see that the work is judiciously 

and honestly executed.”— M/' Adam on Roads, pp. 3 and 5 of Preface, and p. 122 of text, ninth edition, 
“The supervisor would be a restraint on the surveyor. The civil engineer would control the labours of 

both.”— Inquiry into the effects of the Irish Grand Jury Laws, by Thomas Spring Rice, Esq., FS. A. (now 


Lord Monteagle,) p. 108, 


In laying the followingremarks before 
the public on the system by which 
roads are maintained and repaired in 
Ireland, it is not our intention to 
dwell on the history of the present- 
ment system,which superseded statute- 
labour. by the 5 Geo. III., cap. 14, 
in 1765, up to the present time, but 
to trace the causes why that system 
under the present grand jury act, 
6th and 7th Wm. IV., cap. 116, has 
been, to a limited extent, a failure. 

The whole amount levied for the 
execution of public works, in this 
country, under the grand jury act, 
amounts to nearly half a million 
yearly ; the portion of this expended 
on the repairs and maintenance of 
roads, pipes, and bridges, amounts to 
about £330,000, and the number 
of miles under repair and contract is 
about 38,000. The system, and its 
defects, under which this mileage is 
divided into separate contracts of re- 
pair and maintenance, and the powers 
of the engineering staff, under which 
the expenditure of so large a sum 
takes place, cannot be subjects of in- 
difference to the profession, or to the 
country at large. 

It is not, however,. our intention 
here to dwell on the grand jury law 
generally ; but on the defects of that 
law as far asit relates to the execution 
of public works, and also on the re- 
medial measures necessary to insure 
its well working. These are not many, 
but they are important. They are as 
follows :— 

First—A systematic provision for 
the arrangement, consolidation, and 
extent of road contracts. 

Secondly—The appointment of an 
engineering staff proportional and 


suited to the duties to be performed. 
And 

Thirdly—A_ provision for prompt 
payments to contractors and others 
employed, with an extension of the 
powers of grand juries under certain 
circumstances. 

These, with a few minor alterations 
hereafter referred to, would render 
the grand jury system superior to 
any other that has been suggested. 
We shall dwell on each of these heads 
separately. First— 

ConsoLipaTION oF ContTRacTS.— 
Under the 6th and 7th William IV., 
cap. 116, sec. 16, all applications for 
works must be made by two persons 
paying grand jury cess. These appli- 
cants are almost always road-con- 
tractors, or persons interested in the 
work applied for, and in case of appli- 
cation for road repairs or mainte- 
nance, the portion of road applied for, 
terminates at points which suit their 
convenience, such as farm, townland, 
or parish boundaries, cross roads, and 
bridges. Hence it happens that on a 
few miles of road there may often be 
found half a dozen of contracts, and 
occasionally some intermediate portion 
without any. The result of this want 
of system is, that the contract roads 
of a county area labyrinth, with which 
a surveyor on his first appointment 
has no small labour to make himself 
acquainted ; and the number of con- 
tracts and contractors is unnecessarily 
multiplied. Applicants, in many cases, 
believed they had a right to contracts 
for roads, &c., passing through their 
own or their landlords’ lands ; they, 
therefore, most frequently became the 
contractors, and amongst some of this 
class the term “ rent,” for the amount 
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of their contract, was often used. This 
conceived right, claimed by several, 
tended also to the subdivision of roads 
into several small contracts. The 
subdivision, and the contracts not be- 
ing arranged or consolidated into lead- 
ing contract lines or districts, by the 
grand juries, their engineer, or some 
fixed authority, is one great cause of 
complaint, though not properly un- 
derstood, against the working of the 
present grand jury act, and of the 
unequal manner in which, it may be 
observed, different roads, and many 
parts of the same road, are repaired. 
In order to give an example of what 
would be the effect of consolidation in 
improving the system of repairing 
roads, we shall here lay before our 
readers a portion of a report to the 
grand jury of Louth, at summer as- 
sizes, 1842, by their surveyor :— 


‘IT have prepared a map of the diffe- 
rent contracts for the repairs of roads 
in the county, comprising in all a length 
of 411 miles, for the purpose of laying it 
before you, and pointing out more dis- 
tinctly thereby, the great increase of 
labour and expense, and the loss of time 
grand juries, associated cess-payers at 
road sessions, ‘county officers, and even 
contractors, are put to, from short con- 
tracts, or those where the sums con- 
tracted for are small. The amount 
presented for the maintenance and re- 
pairs of 411 miles of roads in this 
county, in 1841, was £3846 10s. 11d. 
The number of different road contracts 
was two hundred and _ seventy-two, 
which gives the average length of each 
contract one and a half miles, and the 
average cost of each, £14 3s. nearly. 
The lengths of contracts vary from 18 
perches the shortest, to 1819 perches 
the longest ; and the cost of each varies 
from 19s. 6d. to £122 13s. 4d., the 
lowest and highest sums. The cost of 
the greater number does not exceed £8 
each. In my report to the grand jury, 
at spring, 1841, I endeavoured to point 
out the necessity for increasing the ex- 
tent of contracts. Suppose them ex- 
tended so as to make the minimum 
amount for a contract of maintenance 
£50, instead of two hundred and seventy- 
two different contracts in the county as 
at present, the number would be re- 
duced to less than seventy-seven ; and 
the number of contractors would be re- 


* duced in a like ratio. This I should 


look upon as a great benefit, for un- 
doubtedly very few of the contractors 
for the two hundred. and seventy-two 
different works understand enough of 
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road repairing to apply metaling, and 
prepare the crust for it properly ; and 
the annoyance is not a little when re- 
peated instructions, entreaties, and even 
threats, that the sums contracted for 
would be forfeited, to so many, are 
found useless. 

‘* By adopting larger contracts, even 
averaging say £50each, the time, labour, 
and machinery now required in the pre- 
paration of county books would be re- 
duced three-fourths. The number of 
contractors, necessarily Jess than at 
present, would be more intelligent, and 
of a better class, as the amount of any 
contraet would make it worth the atten- 
tion of such persons to come forward 
and tender. Constant employment would be 
given to the labourers required, which 
cannot be given on small contracts, and 
which is one of the reasons why they are 
almost always bad. The extent of a 
large contract calling always for repairs 
somewhere, and the small farmer inca- 
pable of attending to his tillage and 
a road, a part of which may be far dis- 
tant from him, will leave competition to 
road-makers by profession, and local 
influence will then be wholly exerted to 
get good roads, and employment on 
them for the labourer. It may be as- 
serted that the labourer gets employ- 
ment at present on the contract roads of 
the county. This I distinctly deny ; for 
out of £3,846 presented for contract 
roads in this county, in 1841, £500 was 
never expended in manual labour, as the 
farmer contractors make use of their 
horses at idle seasons to put out mate- 
rials, in preparing which, or the crust 
on which it is laid, they bestow little 
manual labour. Larger contracts and 
regular payments would, to a great ex- 
tent, if not effectually, remedy this evil ; 
and it is absurd to expect either the pub- 
lic or the contractors to feel the same 
interest in short contracts, amounting 
each from £1 to £10 yearly, or, that 
the latter could be satisfied with the 
same centage for profits, as when the 
amount forms a large item. ‘The public 
seeing a large item, will exert itself to 
receive value, and the contractor hav- 
ing much to lose, even for the neglect of 
a small portion, will become more care- 
ful. Nothing less than cent. per cent. 
will pay for trouble and loss of time in 
short contracts, and they are always the 
worst kept. 


“If the system of extending con- 
tracts for works of maintenance—sup- 
POSE INTO BARONIES OR DISTRICTS—was 
adopted, I have no doubt that as much 
good would ensue as simplicity. On 
leading lines the contracts may be in one 
continuous line, for the extent of, at 
least, each barony, and short portions in 
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an adjacent barony should be included, 
so as both may constitute but one con- 
tract—the districts lying between. 

‘*Suppose this plan adopted, there 
would then be about thirty different 
contracts in the county for works of 
maintenance, instead of two hundred 
and seventy-two, the present number ; 
that is, a reduction would be effected 
from nine to one. The average cost of 
each contract would be then about £130, 
asum by no means large, instead of £14. 
I need not dwell _ the simplicity and 
economy that would follow, particularly 
if means for quarterly, half-quarterly, 
or monthly payments were provided. 
An intelligent road-steward—for road- 
repairing requires an apprenticeship as 
well as any other trade—may then turn 
contractor with a capital of £30 or less, 
and pay his labourers weekly. The 
contract roads of the county would then 
afford employment for the labourer, at 
present they do not.” 


In order to effect this consolidation 
and arrangement, all applications for 
works and contracts of maintenance, 
which the surveyor deemed necessary, 
should be made by him at road ses- 
sions, without interfering with the right 
of persons paying grand jury cess, if 
they see fit, to apply, as at present, for 
these or other works. This would at 
once lead to the arrangement and con- 
solidation of contracts. The associ- 
ated cess-payers should get due previous 








[Mareh, 





notice of these applications, which 
could be given by the secretary after 
they were lodged in his office. These 
may be adopted, modified, or rejected, 
as other applications are at present ; 
but the fact of the surveyor making 
an application, is a@ priori evidence of 
his opinion of the necessity of the 
work applied for. All road contracts, 
or contract-road districts, would then 
become nearly fixed, and require but 
little modification from time to time ; and 
they could be laid down on the county 
maps, which would then become per- 
manent indices for reference. 

Much can be effected even under 
the present act, in the consolidation 
and arrangement of contracts ; but it 
requires time, co-operation on the 
part of the cess-payers with the sur- 
veyor, and more than ordinary energy 
on his part. It may, therefore, be 
said, that under the present system of 
application at road sessions for works, 
the extent and arrangement of con- 
tracts depend on the contractors’ con- 
venience, and not on the discretion of 
the grand jury, or the surveyor’s 
judgment, as the contractors are most 
frequently the persons paying grand 
jury cess, who make the original ap- 
plication.* 

Enetneerinc Starr.—The whole 
expenditure, under the grand jury act, 
on county works, is nearly half a mil- 





* The following statement of the amount of labour and expenditure lost in ob- 
taining one of the small contracts, and in accounting for it, may be useful. First, 


















two persons must proceed to the secretary of the grand jury’s office, and purchase 
a form of application and notices. They have then to fill notices, post them on the 
police stations of the district, and serve the clerks of petty sessions and the county 
surveyor with pom After measuring the work required, and forming a roug 
estimate, they fill the application, or more frequently pay for having it filled, and 
lodge it with the secretary. They are next to attend the road sessions, as the 
applicants, and must prove the posting and service of notices. If the work is re- 
sm all this labour and the attendant expenses are lost to the applicants. But 
f adopted, one of them must again proceed to the secretary’s office, to see the 
surveyor’s specification, and lodge a tender for the execution of the work. He 
must next proceed with two securities to the adjourned sessions, where, if he is not 
opposed by other contractors, he has to enter into a bond for the due execution of 
the work, for which a sum of half a crown is to be paid. He next, most frequently, 
attends at the assizes, to know if the grand jury will accept his contract. If the 
contract is rejected, all this labour all expenditure goes for nothing. If adopted, 
the contractor, we will suppose, goes to work, and completes his contract. He 
must then serve notice on the surveyor and secretary of his intention to account. 
He next attends at road sessions, and most frequently at assizes, to know the 
result, and afterwards has to go to the county town to the treasurer’s office to get 
payment. 

t is, therefore, evident that on small contracts this proceeding involves an ex- 
pense which forms a large proportion of the sum contracted for. What is the 
remedy? Consolidate the contracts, and direct the surveyor to make the applica- 
tions. 
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lion yearly; the expenditure on re- 
pairs of roads, pipes, &c., alone being 
about £330,000. Allowing ten per 
cent. for the engineering department, 
including travelling and all other at- 
tendant expenses, the following com- 
parison will show the expense of the 
county surveyor’s staff as it is, and as 
it ought to be :— 


Ten per cent on £500,000 
(35 County survey- 

ors, office rent, 

and clerk, at 


£350, . . 12,250 


£50,000 





As it is. 


99 Assistants, a- 
mounting in all 
to nes olds whee i, 16,975 
Deficiency necessary to pay — 
an efficient staff . . £38,025 


Allowing forty resident county or 
district engineers, an assistant or road- 
steward for every hundred miles, which 
gives 380 assistants for 38,000 miles of 
road, and, if deemed necessary, four 
consulting provincial engineers, resi- 
= in Dublin, the expense will stand 

us :— 


f 40 County or district en- 
gineers, including all 





S expenses, office and 

8 drawing clerk, at £600 
a per Site ak! he Ai. th» 

? 380 Road-stewards and 

¥ assistants, average at 
< £O0per . . . . . 22,800 

4 Provincial consulting 
engineers, £800 per . 3,200 
£50,000 


This gives one assistant for each 
district of one hundred miles of road, 
one resident controlling engineer for 
each district of nine hundred and fifty 
miles, and four provincial consulting 
a 

t appears from M*‘Adam’s work, 
(p. 19,) that, in his opinion, there 
should be one head surveyor for every 
one hundred and fifty miles of road, 
to control and direct the sub-surveyors. 
According to his scale, there should be 
about two hundred and fifty head sur- 
veyors, instead of forty, as proposed 
above, with a proportional number 
of assistants. It is to be recollected, 
however, that M‘Adam was writing of 
turnpike trusts, on which the traffic 
averages a great deal higher than on 
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county roads, if we except those de- 
nominated first and second class. 

The above staff cannot be con- 
sidered large; for the duties to be 
performed, and the salaries, are not 
more than the integrity, education, and 
position of the officers call for. Sala- 
ries, however liberal, are a mere baga- 
telle, compared with the advantages to 
be derived from having such a staff 
what it ought to be ; and that a saving 
would take place in the execution of 
county works, quantity compared with 
quantity, under the control of such a 
staff, and equal to its expense, there 
can be no doubt. 

The salaries of surveyors on turn- 
pike trust average fully £2 10s. per 
mile; whereas county or district engi- 
neers, and a regular staff, would not 
amount to more than £1 10s. per mile, 
including the engineering expenses for 
new roads, bridges, and other works. 
When it is considered that payment of 
asum nearly equal to half a million 
yearly is, and must be, dependent on 
the surveyors’ reports ; that this sum 
is to be expended on works for which 
separate specifications and plans, where 
necessary, must be prepared, and which 
must be reported upon separately, 
and in detail, several times within the 
year ; when it is considered also, that 
the amount of some contracts, as gul- 
lets, &c., does not, and may not, ex- 
ceed a pound sterling, and that, as 
they now stand, the greater number 
average under £15 each, the allowance 
of ten per cent., or £1 10s. per mile 
nearly, for an engineering staff, must 
be considered low ; it is certainly con- 
siderably under the expense of officers 
for any other public department, and 
greatly under the expenditure paid for 
superintendence by private individuals, 
or public companies, on works of a 
like nature. 

The amount paid surveyors on turn- 
pike trusts is nearly twice as much as 
is here calculated for county purposes, 
and their duties are mostly confined to 
mere surface repairs; if the wages of 
their overseers be added, the expense 
of superintendence on turnpike roads 
will be found to be three times as much 
as that of an efficient county engineer- 
ing staff, and nine times that of the 
county surveyors and their assistants, 
as they now stand. The great defect 
in the present system of county sur- 
veyors, and their assistants, is more in 
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detail than in principle ; namely, that 
the salaries and staff are not propor- 
tional to the expenses to be incurred, 
or the duties to be performed ; indeed, 
ceteris paribus, the more effectually the 
duties are to be performed, the greater 
the travelling expenses, and labour— 
mental as well as physical—of the 
surveyor. A number of assistants or 
overseers proportional to the mileage, 
and of qualifications suited to their 
duties, would, in a great measure, do 
away with this defect. 

It is stated in the report of the com- 
missioners of 1840, on grand jury 
laws, that “*the discretion left to 
grand juries as to the appointment of 
assistants has been exercised very va- 
riously.” Of this fact there can be 
no doubt; and it is one of the greatest 
defects in the grand jury act, that the 
number of assistants was not made 
proportional, by the legislature, to the 
number of miles of road, and the du- 


ties to be performed, in each county ; 
and that their qualifications were re- 
quired to be the same as those of the 
county surveyors. The qualifications 
required in all assistants need not be 
high. To measure heaps of stones, 
keep accounts, and have the usual 
knowledge required in road-overseers, is 
all that is required intellectually from 
them; but before all these, integrity 
and energy for the discharge of their 
duties. This class of men may be had 
at salaries between £40 and £80 a 
year, according to their qualifications, 
which would give an average salary 
of £60. These should be under the 
control of a resident county or dis- 
trict engineer, who would have to ar- 
range their duties, and prepare general 
specifications and instructions for them, 
examine into their reports and dis- 
tricts, prepare plans and specifications 
for the other county works, and report 
in person to the grand jury, and to 
the provincial engineers, if these were 
deemed necessary, on the general pro- 
gress of new works, works of repair 
and maintenance, and on projected 
new roads and bridges. 

One of the great defects in the sys- 
tem proposed by the grand jury com- 
missioners of 1840, lies in recommend- 
ing district surveyors, without any 
assistants, to perform the lower du- 
ties. There is no division of labour. 
To engage district road-surveyors of a 
high grade, to go about to every small 
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contract through the country, and 
spend time in measuring piles of broken 
stones, summoning for dung pits, stray 
swine, and pointing out ruts on parish 
roads to contractors, which could be 
more beneficially employed in con- 
trolling, regulating, and designing, is 
to misapply their powers ; and to en- 
gage surveyors of a low grade, without 
a resident superintending head, would 
be to return to the old system of con- 
servators. There must be a class of 
men under the control and superinten- 
dence of a superior resident grade for 
these duties. In the words of M‘ Adam 
—‘ Each county, or large district, 
ought to have an officer, in the 
character of a gentleman, to oversee 
the surveyors of a district, not only to 
direct them what to do, but to see 
that the work is judiciously and ho- 
nestly executed.” Indeed there is not 
a particle of argument in the whole of 
the commissioners’ report, to show that 
county surveyors, as a body, are to 
blame in the slightest degree. The 

complaints made were referable to de- 

fects in details of the system, and not 
to the surveyors ; in fact, to the en- 

gineering staff not being proportional, 
suited to the duties to be per- 

formed ; in there being no provision for 

prompt payments to contractors; and 
there being no active powers in the sur- 

veyors’ hands, and no funds provided to 

repair neglected roads, and roads not 

contracted for, This appears from the 

face of the report. 

With respect to the scale of salaries 
for county engineers, it may be stated 
that in every county in Ireland the full 
salary allowed by the act is given by 
the grand juries to the surveyors ; and 
a communication to the commissioners 
from the foreman of county Antrim 
grand jury (whois also a leading mem- 
ber of the county Louth grand jury), 
and perhaps one of the best qualified 
grand jurors in Ireland to give an 
opinion on this subject, states (Report, 
p- 72, Appendix) that the salaries for 
large counties should not be less than 
£500. A scale such as this gentleman 
proposed, according to the extent of 
the counties, or their divisions, would 
have the advantage of affording posi- 
tions which first-rate engineers may 
accept. 

PROMPT PAYMENTS TO CONTRACTORS, 
—The injury arising from want of 
prompt payment to contractors 
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branches into various directions, affect- 
ing the. cess-payers, the contractors, 
and the labourers employed. At pre- 
sent, on works of maintenance, which 
are always taken for periods termi- 
nating at an assizes, a contractor can- 
not receive the amount contracted for, 
until the assizes after that when it be- 
came due. The work must be ac- 
counted for at road sessions, where the 
surveyor’s certificate must be produced. 
This cannot be given within the current 
period, unless conditionally; and a 
conditional certificate being pronounced 
illegal, the contractor cannot account 
until after the amount of his contract 
becomes due, and cannot receive this 
amount until the assizes following, 
supposing his contract duly executed. 
The remedy here is simple: the certi- 
Jicate at road sessions should be a con- 
ditional one, 7 the work so far had been 
duly executed, and be made final at the 
next assizes, in the event only of the 
due completion of the contract. 


Under the 128th section of the pre- 
sent grand jury act, 6th and 7th Wil- 
liam IV. cap. 116, contractors for 
works, the expense whereof exceeds 
£20, may receive advances out of any 
funds in the treasurer’s hands “ appli- 
cable to the purpose ;” but at the time 
of passing the presentment, the grand 
jury must, to entitle the contractor to 
such advances, make an order to that 
purpose. Now whatever funds may be 
lodged tothe credit of the county, un- 
less the funds “ applicable to the pur- 
pose” be lodged also, the treasurers 
cannot make advances on the sur- 
veyor’s certificate, and unless also the 
grand jury makes an order that such 
advances are to be made.* 

The commissioners of 1840 dwell a 
good deal on this subject, but their 
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recommendations of “finance com. 
mittees” and “ district wardens” only 
encumber it, without effecting any 
thing useful in return. Surveyors 


should, in no instance receive money 
for the repairs or completion of any 
work. No monies should pass through 
the hands of any county officer, as 
recommended in the case of the sur- 
veyor by the commissioners, but in 
the case of neglected works, or works 
presented for by the grand jury, here- 
after to be mentioned, the money 
should at once be made payable to the 
person or persons who executed the 
work by a cheque on the bank, signed 
by the county secretary, and counter- 
signed by the clerk of the peace, simi- 
lar to the cheques now signed by the 
treasurer and clerk of the crown. 
In all cases of advances on certificates, 
the manager of the bank in which the 
county money is lodged, should require 
the surveyor’s certificate, with the 
secretary’s and clerk of the peace’s 
cheque. This would effectually hinder 
any officer from touching the public 
money, would be more simple than 
wardens or finance committees, and 
county officers would always be in 
their places and be accountable for 
their acts. 

With respect, therefore, to the first 
general head of prompt payment to 
contractors, we contend that this may 
be rendered as perfect as is necessary, 
giving the best protection to the 
country at the same time, by some 
slight alterations in the present law. 

First—By altering the 128th sec- 
tion, leaving out the words “ appli- 
cable to the purpose,” and enacting 
that in all cases of contracts advances 
should be made to contractors to the 
amount of three-fourths on the sur- 


* In a county with which we are perfectly acquainted, a general order was made 
by the grand jury, that all contractors, the amount of whose contracts exceeded 
£20, should get advances on the surveyor’s certificate. The treasurer, who felt 
interested in the proper execution of works and the state of the roads, gave cheques 
on this certificate accordingly, out of the surplus funds, and before the funds 
‘applicable to the purpose” were levied—what was the result? Why the con- 
tractors fell to work immediately after the assizes at which their contracts were 
oneness and received advances as the works advanced ; and the effect was an im- 
mediate improvement in the state of the roads. This proceeded for some time, 
until it was intimated to the treasurer from the chief remembrancer’s office, that 
advances under the 128th section should be made out of the funds “applicable to 
the purpose,” and as none were available until the assizes after that in which the 
contract was adopted, he was obliged to refuse advances until the special funds 
were lodged. Again, what was the result? Why few of the contractors could 
be got to proceed with their works antil the funds were lodged, and the roads 
began to deteriorate. 
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veyor’s certificate, by cheque, as‘above 
mentioned, out of the surplus funds in 
bank. The contractors to account at 
sessions before being paid up, but the 
final certificate of the surveyor to be 
delivered only at the assizes, or con- 
ditionally at sessions. 

Secondly—The 54th section should 
be altered so as to enact that, in cases 
of neglected works, the amounts ex- 
pended under the order of the sur- 
veyor, should be paid at once to the 
person or persons who had worked 
under such order, on the surveyor's 
certificate, in the same manner, but to 
the full amount expended, as advances 
under the amended 128th section 
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Thirdly—In cases where no con- 
tractor came forward to tender for 
the execution of a necessary work, 
duly adopted at sessions, or that the 
lowest tender is too high, the grand 
jury should have power to present a 
sum equal to the estimate of the sur- 
veyor for such work, to be expended 
by him in its execution, and to be 
payable by cheque, as before, to the 
persons employed only. Such a sec- 
tion may be easily introduced, and 
was one of those recommended by the 
commissioners, if we recollect rightly, 
and previously by the county survey- 
ors, in their suggestions. 

Now, to provide funds to meet 








would be made.* these payments for works, before the 





* In cases of sudden damage, the amount expended under the magistrate’s order 
should also be made payable at once, on the surveyor’s certificate. 

+ The following resolution of the grand jury of the county of Louth, entered 
into at summer assizes, 1845, will show the necessity for such a provision :— 

“* Resolved—That we, the grand jury of the county of Louth, having taken into 
consideration the portion of our surveyor’s report for the present assizes, attached 
to this resolution, are of opinion that the present grand jury law requires to be 
modified so as to give grand juries power, in the cases pointed out by our surveyor, 
to make presentments for the repairs of roads, or the execution of other public 
works similarly situated—the roads or other works to be executed directly under 
the surveyor, and the persons engaged to be paid monthly, on his certificate, out of 
the surplus funds of the county, until the funds applicable to the purposes are 
levied. We are also of opinion that a modification to this extent in the existing 
grand jury law will give grand juries such a regulating power with respect to cases 
of high and low tenders, and those where no tenders are lodged, as to insure the 
due execution of all county works at fair prices, and the constant preservation of 
the county roads in good order. 

** Resolved—T hat a copy of the foregoing, and also a copy of the portion of the 
surveyor’s report referred to, be forwarded to the government in Dublin, for the 
purpose of ee that the powers of grand juries may be increased in the 
circumstance referred to, and that the grand jury act, as it now exists, may be 
amended to that extent.” 

Portions of the county surveyor’s report referred to in the previous resolutions : 

** At the adjourned sessions, it was found that for several works there were no 
tenders. This fact is so unusual, that I cannot avoid dwelling on the cause, though 
to many grand jurors it must appear evident. The greater number of road con- 
tractors haye been in the habit of tendering for the repairs of roads, without any 
reference to the works to be done—this being to them the cause of great loss (and 
to the county also) ;— reference now is beginning to be made to these important points, 
unless by a few of the worst class; and the result is, the body of road contractors 
is getting more cautious; in some instances, more than what is fair is tendered for 
the execution of a contract; and in others, where the presentment is limited, no 
tenders, in many cases, are lodged. It is to be regretted that, in such cases, the 
grand jury have no power to have the work executed, within his estimate, by their 
surveyor, when no inconvenience or loss would arise to the public. Without this, what 
may be called, regulating power in the grand jury, the rates for contracts and esti- 
mates must play a game of see-saw—now high, now low —the variation from a level 
depending mostly on the character of contractors. 

“There are examples on the face of the abstract which show that even still the 
amount of one tender exceeds that of another, for the same work, in almost every 
ratio up to that of four to one, Nothing can show more distinctly the necessity 
for a power being vested in grand juries to have roads or other works, the tenders 
for which ee or fall short of a fair estimate, executed under their own imme- 
diate control. In fact, they should have the same powers that turnpike trustees 
have. If too low a tender is accepted, the work probably will never be executed ; 
if too high a tender is accepted, the difference above a fair estimate is lost to the 
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funds applicable for them are levied, 
it will only be necessary to present 
the amount for levy at the assizes in 
which the works are contracted for. 
This plan is simple and sufficient. 
The amounts will then be paid into 
bank at the next assizes, one assizes 
before required in full, and in all 
cases of works of maintenance, and 
others not completed between assizes 
and assizes, can be made available to 
half the amount, on an average, as a 
fund to give advances on works 
granted at the intermediate assizes ; 
half the funds applicable for these 
latter works being available at the 
next assizes for other works then 
granted in like manner, and so on. 
There will always, by this proceed- 
ing, be sufficient funds in bank to pay 
the current expenses of any county. 
At present, in every county (Drogheda 
and towns perhaps excepted) there is 
a considerable surplus fund in bank or 
exchequer bills lying useless, and only 
paying interest to the counties or to the 
county treasurers.* It is, therefore, 
practicably quite unnecessary to bur- 
then the county with a levy on esti- 
mate to meet current expenses, as re- 
commended in the commissioners’ re- 
port of 1842, or with the complex 
machinery of wardens and finance 
committees, even supposing they could 
be had to act efficiently without pay- 
ment for their services. The present 
grand jury law, with some slight al- 
terations and additions, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to that recommended by them. 
Generat Remarks.—The sugges- 
tion of the commissioners for having 
six engineers for the purpose of going 
into the provinces occasionally, with 
districtroad-surveyors only in addition, 
would be found in practice quite a 
failure, and too expensive to work any 
way well, from district surveyors hav- 
ing no assistance, than having one or 
more controlling engineers in each 
county, and assistants suited for, and 
proportional to the extent of the 
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duties. From one to four engineers 
may be very useful in Dublin, for con- 
sulting and directing, and one of them 
should perhaps be an architect ; but 
they, or any greater number, could 
exercise little control over the district 
road-surveyors without residing in the 
county. A county engineer sees and 
studies every detail himself, and is 
only dependent for measurements, and 
carrying out his plans and specifica- 
tions, on the assistants; and he can 
easily detect their neglect in his fre- 
quent visits through the county. In 
fact, he is a. district surveyor of a 
higher grade, under the control of the 
grand jury, instead of district war- 
dens ; and therefore, from his posi- 
tion and qualifications, most free from 
bias in the. discharge of his duties. 
Altogether, we believe a few altera- 
tions in the existing grand jury law 
would render it as perfect as desirable 
for the management of county public 
works, 

There will be objections to any pro- 
posed system of grand jury laws, and 
the mode of carrying it out; but it is 
easier to get rid of the objections to 
an existing law, than to alter the sys- 
tem so as to make it free from any. 
In dwelling on the head of prompt 
payments to contractors, we have men- 
tioned the alterations and additions 
that would make the present law un- 
exceptionable, and to these few objec- 
tions, if any, can be made. They 
would place a county surveyor, even 
as his staff now stands, in a position 
to do active good. His whole powers 
at present are passive, or on a ne- 
glected work to refuse a certificate. 
He is, therefore, in a position between 
Scylla and Charybdis. The public 
and the contractor are sometimes both 
dissatisfied ; the former that it is ag- 
grieved—the latter that he is not paid ; 
and without a knowledge of the real 
cause the fault is laid on the surveyor. 
This renders the office any thing but 
agreeable. We shall only say a few 





county; andif both high and low tenders are rejected, or no tender lodged, the in- 
jury to the county is increased by the inconvenience the public must suffer from a 
bad road, or interrupted thoroughfare; and also, by the increased expense roads 
neglected from one assizes to another require for their repairs. Indeed, it is per- 
fectly impossible that the contract system, under the present grand jury act, can 
ever work well, or as it ought, until grand juries have this power.” 

* The amount of sums to the credit of the counties in exchequer bills, in 1841,was 
about £110,000, and the sums lodged in bank from assizes to assizes, unaccounted 


for, cannot be less than the same amount. 


the amount lodged in exchequer bills. 


Our system, however, does not require 
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words here in addition.. A “road- 
contractor,” in Ireland, and “a con- 
tractor,” are altogether different be- 
ings. One begs payment as a favour— 
the other, having performed his work, 
requires it asa right. The latter is 
almost always a capitalist—the former 
is mostly a pauper, or a small farmer. 

With respect to the times of hold- 
ing sessions, for presenting and ac- 
counting, as there is no particular 
time directed by the act, they are held 
at different periods in different coun- 
ties. The sessions previous to the 
summer assizes should not be held be- 
fore the Ist of May, nor that previous 
to spring assizes before the Ist of 
January, as contractors would thereby 
have more time to complete their 
works before coming forward to ac- 
count. In counties where the ses- 
sions are held so early as October, 
previous to the spring assizes, much 
suffering is inflicted on contractors who 
cannot come forward to account so 
early. It appears to us that the first 
sessions should be solely for the pur- 
pose of disposing of applications for 
new works; and the adjourned ses- 
sions for receiving and disposing of 
tenders for these, should dispose also 
of the accounts. This would effect 
some useful purposes. There would 
be more time for considering the ap- 
plications at the first sessions, and 
there would be sufficient time, before 
disposing of the contracts at the ad- 
journed sessions, for the accounts to 
be entered into. The contractors 
would thereby have increased time to 
complete their works, and the sur- 
veyor to inspect them ; and as the sur- 
veyor should attend at this sessions as 
well as the first, the magistrate and 
cess-payers could have his opinion in 
disposing of the new contracts. 

In the case of one or more cess- 
payers only attending at sessions, a 
cess-payer should have power to pre- 
side; and if neither justices nor cess- 

yers attend, the applications should 
. dealt with by the next grand jury, 
as if they had passed the sessions. If 
no cess-payer or justice attend at the 
adjourned sessions, the accounts may, 
in like manner, be dealt with by the next 
grand jury, as if they had passed, and 
the tenders be kept and opened at 
the assizes, where they may be finally 
adopted or rejected, as if opened at 
sessions. 
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As to the cess-payers, it makes little 
difference if one is occasionally asso- 
ciated at sessions who cannot write. 
Instances are few, though remarkable. 
Such persons know the value of money 
as well as those who can write, and 
what presses on their pockets. If 
they are large cess-payers, it would 
searcely be fair to exclude them for 
want of book-learning, as they may 
otherwise be very intelligent. If as- 
sociated cess-payers were to be chosen 
in the same manner as poor law guar- 
dians, as recommended by the com- 
missioners, we fear much time would 
be lost in unnecessary discussion at 
sessions, and that those who had most 
interest at stake may not always be re- 
turned. Surely the person who has to 
pay £50 cess, is more interested than 
the representative of one thousand 
persons, who each have to pay one 
shilling. Facts prove this truth. The 
grand jury, who are the largest cess- 
payers, always reduce the amounts 
sent from the cess-payers at sessions. 
The highest cess-payers are most in- 
terested in the‘ public improvements— 
the smaller cess-payers most in the 
local improvements; besides, the ex- 
ception does not constitute the rule, 
and, generally, the largest cess-payers 
are the most intelligent. The com- 
missioners have, therefore, made out 
no case to alter the present system of 
associated cess-payers. 

In cases of road nuisances, &c. the 
penalties should be made imperative, 
particularly for swine, manure heaps, 
and scouring drains, or water tables. 
Until this is done, a mistaken leniency 
on the part of justices, in often re- 
ducing the fines under the risk, and 
value gained by the trespassers, will 
continue rather than prevent these 
evils. The assistants and police, 
when offenders are let off easily, 
are not so particular in bringing 
them before justices as they otherwise 
would be. By-the-by, this is a de- 
partment that ought almost entirely to 
be in the hands of the police, as from 
their numerous stations through the 
country, they are more in the way of 
preventing injury and detecting tres- 
passes than the surveyors or their as- 
sistants. 

A few words as to grand juries. 
Under the present grand jury act they 
have no power but that of adopting or 
rejecting presentments granted at road 
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sessions, and adopting only in case a 
contract is declared at the adjourned 
road sessions. Hence, if a contractor 
does not tender, or the amount of 
his tender exceeds the amount granted 
at road sessions, the work falls to the 
ground for the time; and in cases of 
road repairs and maintenance, much 
injury is often inflicted on the public, 
and the roads are neglected until new 
applications come forward, at a greatly 
increased expense, compared to what 
would have been necessary if the grand 
jury had the ordinary powers of turn- 
pike-road trustees. It isa well-known 
fact that the sums adopted by grand 
juries are considerably under those 
adopted at road sessions by the cess 
payers. Grand-jurors are, therefore, 
the conservators of the county purse, 
and to deprive them of the power to 
levy a sum necessary for the repairs of 
some important road, because some 
prescribed forms have not been com- 
plied with, tends only to injure the 
public for the time, and afterwards to 
add to the county expenditure. Cess- 
payers, even associated cese-payers, we 
have found, feel most interested in the 
repairs of bye-roads, and even some- 
times those termed cul-de-sac. The 
grand-jurors and magistrates are, and 
feel, most interested in what may be 
called public works, and those of most 
importance in every county have 
always emanated from them. 

It is to be regretted that in framing 
acts of parliament for county and pub- 
lic works, the engineer is not more 
frequently consulted. The principle 
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may be good in an act, but it must fail 
in its application unless these practical 
details in the working of the machi- 
nery, with which the engineer only 
can be acquainted, are understood and 
provided for. The principles of the 
present grand jury act are good, and 
they only fail in their application be- 
cause the machinery is left imperfect. 
Consolidate and arrange the road con- 
tracts; make the engineering staff 
proportional and suited, on the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour, to the 
duties to be performed ; provide means 
for prompt payments to contractors ; 
and extend in a few positions the 
powers of grand juries ;—this act will 
then become superior to any depending 
on unpaid “ road wardens” and unpaid 
*‘ finance committees” for its success. 

The modifications in detail, here 
pointed out as necessary to render the 
present grand jury act effective in its 
working, may be effected by the alte- 
ration of less than one hundred lines 
of the text. Grand-jurors would then 
attend at assizes, and associated cess- 
payers at road sessions, having the full 
benefit of their former experience, and 
conscious that the difficulties which 
heretofore, in many instances, pre- 
vented their labours from being useful, 
were removed. Their time would not 
be occupied in discussing the sections 
of a new grand jury law, and after an 
assizes or two, from the consolidation 
of contracts, their duties would be 
performed in one-third of the time now 
required to discharge them. 

J. N. 
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HUME’'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


Or the life of Hume, his own memoir, 
Adam Smith's letter to Strahan, and 
Mr. Ritchie’s narrative, have hitherto 
been the principal accounts. In the 
course of last year was published Lord 
Brougham’s lively sketch, with several 
of the letters which are preserved in 
one of the public libraries of Edin- 
burgh, and which have been long ac- 
cessible to any person interested in the 
subject. All these works, and espe- 
cially the first, are of considerable in- 
terest; still something more was want- 
ing. If correspondence is to be at all 
published, and is referred to as autho- 
rity, there is then the general fitness of 
at least as much of it being given as 
in any way bears on the subject, to il- 
lustrate which it is produced. Allu- 
sions, more or less distinct, have been 
repeatedly made to these letters, and 
to those of the Scottish divines with 
whom Hume lived in habits of friend- 
liness, to prove that the infidelity with 
which Hume was infected extended its 
taint to them. If such fact can be 
established, (and we do not believe it,) 
it must be by other evidence ; for from 
the parts of the correspondence given 
by Mr. Burton, no inference of the 


That no such account of Hume as 
Scotland ought to have supplied to 
the general literature of the country 
should have before appeared, is easily 
to be accounted for. Till of late 
years the strong feelings which any 
discussion of his views on religious 
questions was sure to excite, would 
have rendered the publication, in all 
probability, a losing concern, and at all 
events be regarded by a great portion 
ofthe public as an offence. The Edin- 
burgh publishers were not unlikely to 
remember the spirit in which, when, in 
the General Assembly, a prosecution 
against Hume had failed, the parties 
who were his most active assailants 
immediately commenced proceedings 
against the publishers of an essay of 
Lord Kames’s, which essay—so subtle 
was the zeal of the prosecutors in de- 
tecting latent infidelity—-was written 
for the purpose of confuting the prin- 
ciples, supposed to be involved in 
Hume’s doctrine, that we are unable to 
discover any real connexion between 
cause and effect.t A prosecution for 
sorcery or witchcraft was no pleasant 
thing a century ago ; and in later times 
proceedings against a man for blas- 


kind can be derived. phemy or heresy were no joke. It 


* The Life and Correspondence of David Hume, from the papers bequeathed by 
his Nephew, Baron Hume, to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and other original 
sources. By John Hill Burton, Esquire, Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1846. 

+ The title of Kames’s book, which was prosecuted, was ‘ Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality and Natural Religion.” Kames’s theory is, that there is no real 
liberty to human beings, but that in our nature is implanted the feeling that we are 
free. It seems to be a statement, in the philosophical jargon of his day, of a doctrine 
that ought not to have been offensive to persons who would have, perhaps, been 
satisfied had the thought been expressed in the language of the theological schools. 
There can be no doubt that Kames thought he was answering Hume, though there 
is no distinct allusion to any particular passage in his essay, nor is he mentioned by 
name ; and that Hume so andenvesd his courteous adversary there is no doubt, In 
a letter to Ramsay, written in the year in which Kames’s book was published, 
we find the following passage:—‘t Have you seen our friend Harry’s essays? 
They are well wrote, i and are an unusual instance of an obliging 
method of answering a book. Philosophers must judge of the question, but the 
clergy have already decided it, and say he is as bad asme! Nay, some affirm him 
to be worse—as much as a treacherous friend is worse than an open enemy.” Mr. 
Burton tells us, in a tone of grave humour, that ‘‘ those who constituted themselves 
judges of the matter seem to have taken example from the stern father, who, when 
there is a quarrel in the nursery, punishes both sides, because quarrelling is a thing 
not allowed in the house.” 
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would, we fear, be regarded even now 
as an insufficient defence to such an 
accusation to be able to show that Lord 
Brougham has affirmed the first 
crime to be impossible, or to suggest 
that it would not be easy to find 
a tribunal, consisting of more than 
one individual, likely to agree in what 
constituted the second. That a serious 
offence against society was committed 
by the publication of Hume’s writings, 
was certainly the public feeling of the 
period in which they appeared; and 
under what name society was to punish 
it, was a matter that seemed of com- 
parative indifference. Though the 
proceedings against Hume were de- 
feated in the General Assembly, yet 
that against the publishers of Kames 
failed only by the death of the prose- 
cutor. 

Of late years the total defeat and 
rout of speculative infidelity has ren- 
dered it possible to reprint all such 
works with no other danger than the 
unpleasant consequence of the sale 
being insufficient to pay the publisher's 
expenditure. The result of inquiry 
has, in every instance, as far as we 
know, been directly opposed to that 
which the alarm of zealous but igno- 
rant men suggested. Hume’s “ Inquiry 
into the Doctrine of Cause and Effect” 
led to those investigations in Germany 
which have ended in the total demoli- 
tion of allthe Babels which in Parisand 
Edinburgh had affronted high heaven. 
The “ Inquiry into Miracles” has is- 
sued not only in the signal triumph of 
the defenders of revelation on the par- 
ticular subject of controversy, but in 
what is of almost as much moment—in 
fixing attention to the fact, that what 
has been rashly assumed, and even 
expressed,* to be a violation of the laws 
of nature, is never, in any true sense, 
such, but isin reality a new phenomenon 
not within the range of our ordinary ex- 
perience—most often the expression of 
some more general law, the constant 
operation of which would be percep- 
tible, but for hindrances thus for a mo- 
ment removed. ‘There can, we think, 
never be danger in the full discussion 
of any subject of scientific inquiry. Of 
this how remarkable a proof is given 
in the fact that Butler’s “ Analogy” 


and Hume’s “Treatise on Human 
Nature” were published within two 
years of each other, Hume’s essa 

is forgotten, or holds a doubtful place 
in such books as record the shiftings of 
opinion on topics of metaphysical in- 
quiry. It certainly is notread; while 
there probably is no man who at all 
seriously thinks of his own present 
duties or future existence, to whom 
Butler’s work is not a frequent study ; 
and yet, when the “ Analogy” was first 
published, not only does Butler in his 
preface represent the prevalent opinion 
“of persons of discernment” to be 
against the truth of Christianity, but, 
what is more strange, his own book 
was looked upon with jealous and dis- 
trustful eyes. Even Gray, the poet, 
spoke of it with dislike and apprehen- 
sion. He dissuaded me,” says Ni- 
chols, “ from reading Butler’s * Ana- 
logy,’ and said he had given the same 
advice to Mason.” The true inference 
is, we think, that when the decencies 
of society are not invaded, no interrup- 
tion whatever should be given to the 
publication of any work. The dull 
will fall, “‘swayed by the impulse of 
their own dead weight.” Undoubtedly, 
prosecutions, whether in the civil or 
ecclesiastical courts, do nothing but 
mischief. 

David Hume was bornat Edinburgh, 
on the 26th of April, (old style,) 1711. 
His father’s family was, he tells us, a 
branch of the Earl of Home’s. His 
mother was daughter of Sir David 
Falconer, a successful advocate, com- 
piler of books on Scottish law, and 
finally President of the Court of Ses- 
sion. Falconer was of a respectable 
family, and one of -his sons succeeded, 
in the year 1727, to the title of Lord 
Halkerton. The father of Hume 
died while David was still an infant, 
leaving to his eldest son, Joseph, the 
lands of Ninewells, which had been for 
many generations in that branch of the 
family of Hume, or Home. The fu- 
ture historian, and Catherine, the sis- 
ter, with whom at an after period 
ioe lived, were slenderly provided 
or. 

David had the feeling of family 
pride in more than its due strength. 
It is a feeling with which we do not 


* «A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature.”—Hume, Essays and Treatises. 
Edinburgh, 1793. 
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fall out, for its tendency, in any 
rightly constituted mind, seems to be 
to lead the individual to regard rather 
his tribe than himself; and we think 
it—on the whole, if a prejudice—one 
that encourages the generous affec- 
tions. Ina letter to Alexander Home, 
of Whitfield, he tells him of Ninewells 
having been the scene of many a foray 
in the days of old. He has to trace 
the name of his paternal estate through 
the mazes of a spelling that would defy 
less diligent inquirers. In Hall's 
Chronicle he finds a statement that the 
Earl of Surrey, in an inroad upon the 
Merse, made during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, after the battle of 
Flodden, destroyed, among others, the 
towers of “East Nisgate and Win- 
walls. The names,” adds Hume, 
“you see, are somewhat disfigured ; 
but I cannot doubt but he means Nis- 
bett and Ninewells—the situation of 
the places leads us to that conjecture.” 
Ninewells, however, is not often men- 
tioned in the records of such invasions, 
for the very sufficient reason that it lay 
near Berwick, “and our ancestors,” 
says Hume, “ paid contributions to 
the governors of that place, and ab- 
stained from hostilities, and were pre- 
vented [protected?] from ravages.” 
It would almost seem that the histo- 
rian is scarcely pleased with his ances- 
tors for thus securing themselves from 
plunder, and thereby losing such dis- 
tinction as is implied by names occur- 
ring in ‘the records of the barbari- 
ties of older times. The historian tells 
that the early spelling of the name was 
Hume, which is that which represents 
the pronunciation. About the time of 
the Restoration, Home became the 
way of writing it. The name often 
occurs in Rymer’s “ Feedera,” and is 
always spelt Hume. There is no 
doubt of the connection of the family 
with that of the Earl of Home ; and on 
one occasion, if it were not that they 
were near relations, and that a feudal 
lord had a right to do what he pleased 
with his own, we should think that a bro- 
ther of the Ear!’s pressed the privileges 
of kindred too far. The incident is 
given in Law’s “ Memorials.” 


** December, 1683—About the close of 
the month, the Earl himself being from 
home, the Lairds of Hilton and Nyn- 
hools [Nineholes or ype Cony to 
make a visit to the Earl of Home his 
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house, and went to dice and cards with 
Mr. William Home, the Earl’s brother. 
Some sharp words fell amongst them at 
their game, which was not noticed, as it 
seemed to them ; yet when the two gen- 
tlemen were gone to their bedchambers, 
the foresaid Mr. William comes up with 
his sword, and stabs [Johnston of] Hil- 
ton with nine deadly wounds on his bed, 
that he dies immediately; and wounds 
[Hume of] Ninehools mortally, so that 
it was thought he would not live, and 
immediately took horse and fled to Eng- 
land.” 


Law does not tell the whole story. 
A feature which he omits is supplied 
by Lord Fountainhills: ‘ William 
Home made his escape to England on 
Hilton’s horse.” From Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe we learn a little more of this 
romance. William Home, after many 
a long year, returned to Scotland, 
smitten with remorse, and anxious to 
ask pardon, for what he had done, of 
the family of Johnstone. A near rela- 
tive of Johnstone’s, a resident in Edin- 
burgh, was, “ in the dusk of the even- 
ing, called forth to the outside stairs of 
the house to speak with a stranger 
muffled ina cloak. As he proceeded 
along the passage, the door being open, 
he recognised the murderer ; and, im- 
mediately drawing his sword, rushed 
towards him, on which the other leapt 
nimbly down from the stairs into the 
street, and was never again seen in 
Scotland.” Of such materials was the 
fabric of Hume's family pride erected. 
“Tam not of the opinion,” says Da- 
vid, speaking of his descent from the 
chieftains whom we have described, 
‘that these matters are altogether to 
be slighted. I doubt that 
our morals have not much improved 
since we began to think riches the 
sole thing worth regarding.” 

Our readers may, perhaps, fancy 
that the Nine-wells or Nine-holes 
took its name from the tragedy en- 
acted on poor Johnstone and his fel- 
low sufferers, one of whom was pierced 
with nine wounds—no such thing— 
“ The estate of Ninewells is so called 
from a cluster of springs of that num- 
ber. They burst forth from a gentle 
declivity in front of the mansion, which 
has on each side a semicircular rising 
bank, covered with fine timber, and 
fall, after a short time, into the bed 
of the river Whitewater, which forms 
a boundary in front.” The place is 
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worth going to look at if it were only 
that it was Hume’s residence in -—_ 
boyhood, though never did a man look 
upon scenery with a less observing eye 
than Hume. Of imagination he cannot 
be regarded as wholly deficient who 
possesses in so high a degree as Hume 
did the power of animated and pic- 
turesque narrative ; but the actions 
which he describes, might as well have 
been * the battles of kites and crows” 
warring in the air, for any thing that 
we can ever learn from him of their 
locality. This is well stated by Mr. 
Burton. 


‘* It was not part of his mental cha- 
racter to find any pleasing associations 
in spots remarkable only for the war- 
like or adventurous achievements they 
had witnessed. Intellect was the mate- 
rial on which his genius worked: with 
it were all his associations and sympa- 
thies ; and what had not been adorned 
by the feats of the mind had no charm 
in his eye. Had he been a stranger of 
another land, visiting at the present, or 
some later day, the scenes of the Lay 
and of Marmion, they would, without 
doubt, like the land of Virgil, have lit 
in his mind some sympathetic glow; 
but the scenes illustrated solely by 
deeds of barbarous warfare, and by a 
rude illiterate minstrelsy, had nothing 
in them to rouse a mind, which was yet 
far from being destitute of its own pecu- 
liar enthusiasm. He had often, in his 
history, to mention great historical 
events that had taken place in the im- 
mediate vicinity of his paternal resi- 
dence, and in places to which he could 
hardly have escaped, if he did not court 
occasional visits. About six miles from 
Ninewells, stands Norham Castle. 
Three or four miles farther off, are 
Twisel-bridge, where Surrey crossed 
the Till to engage the Scots, and the 
other localities connected with the 
battle of Flodden. In the same neigh- 
bourhood is Holiwell Haugh, where 
Edward I. met the Scottish nobility, 
when he professed himself to be the 
arbiter of the disputes between Bruce 
and Baliol. In his notices of these 
spots, in connexion with the historical 
events which he describes, he betrays 
no symptom of having passed many of 
his youthful days in their vicinity, but is 
as cold and general as when he describes 
Agincourt or Marston Moor; and it 
may safely be said, that in none of his 
historical or philosophical writings does 
any expression used by him, unless in 
those cases where a Scoticism has es- 
caped his vigilance, betray either the 
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district or the country of his origin.” — 
Vol. I. pp. 8, 9. 


The name of David Home (not 
Hume) appears in the matriculation 
book of the University of Edinburgh, 
as entering 27th of February, 1723. 
There is no record of his having taken 
a degree. 

In his seventeenth year he com- 
menced, and scarcely commenced, be- 
fore he abandoned the study of the 
law. “I found,” he says, “an in- 
superable aversion to every thing but 
the pursuits of philosophy and general 
learning, and while my friends fancied 
I was poring over Voet and Vennius, 
Cicero and Virgil were the authors I 
was secretly devouring.” 

Mr. Burton, himself a Scottish ad- 
vocate, feels surprised that Hume 
should, in the days in which his lot was 
cast, have felt disgust for the study of 
the law. ‘“ The advocate of that day,” 
he tells us, “often commenced his 
pleadings with a quotation from the 
young philosopher’s favourite poet, 
Virgil, and then digressed into a spe- 
culative inquiry into the general of 
law and government ; the philosophi- 
cal genius of Themis long soaring 
sublime until at last folding her wings 
she rested on some vulgar question 
about dry multures, or an irritancy of 
a tailzie to the settlement of which 
the wide principles so announced were 
applied!” So much for blarney— 
now for business!” said Lord Byron, 
and we think it not impossible that it 
was the union of blarney and business 
that disgusted Hume. The passion 
for literary distinction, however, early 
awoke, and he appears to have wisely 
resolved on not giving a divided alle- 
giance to the most repulsive of the 
Black Graces. Among the letters of 
Hume, for the first time published, 
is one of exceeding length, which it 
would appear was written to an emi- 
nent physician consulting him on a 
state of health and spirits very mi- 
nutely described. He describes him- 
self as pursuing, after the age of fifteen, 
a very desultory course of study— 
books of reasoning and philosophy, 
poetry and the polite authors. “ Every 
one,” he says, “who is acquainted 
with the philosophers or critics knows 
that there is nothing yet established in 
either of those two sciences, and that 
they contain little more than endless 
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disputes,even in the most fundamental 
articles.” He tells of the nausea with 
which he regarded law, and of a fit 
of laziness which prevented any study 
of any kind for some months. Some 
feelings of anxiety followed about his 
circumstances which looked very blue, 
but “he took a dose of logic to com- 
pose him” and read the philosophers 


again. 


**In this condition I remained for 
nine months, very uneasy to myself, as 
you may well imagine, but without 
growing any worse, which was a mira- 
cle. here was another particular 
which contributed, more than any thing, 
to waste my spirits and bring on me this 
distemper, which was, that having read 
many books of morality, such as Cicero, 
Seneca, and Plutarch, and being smit 
with their beautiful representation of 
virtue and philosophy, I undertook the 
improvement of my temper and will, 
along with my reason and understand- 
ing. I was continually fortifying my- 
self with reflections against death, and 
poverty, and shame, and pain, and all 
the other calamities of life. These no 
doubt are exceedingly useful, when 
joined with an active life, because the 
occasion being presented along with the 
reflection, works it into the soul, and 
makes it take a deep impression; but 
in solitude they serve to little other pur- 
pose than to waste the spirits, the force 
of the mind meeting with no resistance, 
but wasting itself in the air, like our 
arm when it misses itsaim. This, how- 
ever, I did not learn but by experience, 
and till I had already ruined my health, 
though I was not sensible of it. Some 
scurvy spots broke out on my fingers 
the first winter I fell ill, about which I 
consulted a very knowing physician, who 
gave me some medicine that removed 
these symptoms, and at the same time 
gave me a warning against the vapours 
which, though I was labouring under at 
that time, I fancied myself so far re- 
moved from, and indeed from any other 
disease, except a slight scurvy, that I 
despised his warning. At last, about 
April, 1730, when I was nineteen years 
of age, a symptom, which I had noticed 
a little from the beginning, increased 
considerably; so that, though it was no 
uneasiness, the novelty of it made me 
ask advice; it was what they call a 

tyalism or wateryness in the mouth. 

pon my mentioning it to my physician, 
he laughed at me, and told me I was 
now a brother, for that I had fairly got 
the disease of the learned. Of this he 
found great difficulty to persuade me, 
finding in myself nothing of that low- 
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ness of spirit which those who labour 
under that distemper so much complain 
of. However, upon his advice I went 
under a course of bitters, and anti-hys- 
teric pills, drank an English pint of 
claret wine every day, and rode eight or 
ten Scotch miles. This I continued for 
about seven months after.”—pp. 32, 33. 


The letter continues with an account 
of symptoms which seem exceedingly 
like those of perfect health. He gets 
fat, walks sixteen miles a day, has put 
together the materials of many vo- 
lumes, but is not satisfied with any 
words which present themselves. The 
letter is in Hume’s hand-writing, and 
does not appear to have been ever sent. 
It is scarcely of the value that Mr. 
Burton ascribes to it ; and is most re- 
markable for the exhibition of a turn 
of mind perceptible, we think, in all 
Hume’s writings, of at the same mo- 
ment seeking to pursue two inconsis- 
tent trains of thought—calling on his 
physician to treat him as a man in per- 
fect health and in the deepest disease— 
making this, in short, like every other 
subject, rather a sort of play of the in- 
tellect than the serious inquiry of a per- 
son really alarmed for his health. This 
view of the matter is not rendered 
less probable hy the fact that there is 
no evidence of the statement having 
been sent to any physician ; and, in- 
deed, we cannot but think the evi- 
dence on which Mr. Burton thinks it 
probable that it was meant to be sent 
to Dr. Cheyne, is very slight. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Burton when he first 
read the letter, that it was “for Ar- 
buthnot, whose fine genius was just 
then flickering in the socket,” the case 
was intended. Further consideration 
made Mr. Burton think that Cheyne 
was the favoured correspondent. This 
notion arises from the circumstance 
that Cheyne was a Scotsman—that 
in one of his books is an account of 
the case of a Scottish gentleman 
resident in Hume’s neighbourhood, 
which accident might direct Hume’s at- 
tention to the book, and make him wish 
for Cheyne’s advice. Internal evidence 
fixes Hume’s letter to about the year 
1734; and Mr. Burton looked over a 
book of Cheyne’s—“ Natural Method 
of curing Diseases of the Body and 
the Mind,” published in 1742—in some 
hopes of finding Hume’s case men- 
tioned in it. Nothing is said of it 
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there. We think it almost certain 
that Hume’s letter was never sent, and 
we are far from sure that the history of 
the symptons of a dyspeptic patient is 
not a romance drawn up with little 
more regard to actual fact than his 
essays describing “‘ The Stoic, or the 
Man of Action and Virtue”—*“ The 
Epicurean, or the Man of Elegance 
and Pleasure’—and so on. This, 
perhaps, had he published it, would 
have been called * The Valetudinarian, 
or the Man who cannot live without a 
Physician.” 

f Hume’s was more than a passing 
fear of ill-health, or a student’s whim- 
sical essay on an imaginary state of 
facts, he fortunately was too poor to 
indulge himself in the luxury of me- 
dical advice. He could not afford to 
be sick. 

His means were, however, too slen- 
der to have him live without making 
an effort for their improvement ; and 
he made a feeble trial of mercantile 
life. In 1734, he went to Bristol, 
with some introductions to eminent 
merchants; but after a few months 
he retired to France, determining “to 
make frugality supply the deficiency 
of fortune, to maintain unimpaired his 
independency, and to regard every ob- 
ject as contemptible, except the im- 

rovement of his talents in literature.” 
He returned from France in 1737, and 
in 1738, published his first work— 
“The Treatise on Human Nature.” 
Hume describes the work as having 
fallen dead-born from the press. This 
was not exactly the case. The screams 
of the infant were heard by some of 
the reviewers of that day, and it was 
dealt with severely in a publication 
still to be found in the dust and lum- 
ber of old libraries, called “ The Works 
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of the Learned.” Nothing is so likely 
to try the temper of a philosopher as 
reading a review ; and we advise any 
men who have Celtic blood in their 
veins never to read what we may say 
of their works—not that we think our 
honoured publisher in as much danger 
from the excited feelings of any red- 
haired brother whom we may think it 
necessary to sacrifice according to the 
most approved rites of our infernal ma- 
gic,* as poor Jacob Robinson was, when 
one of his tribe dealt with David, on 
his return home after his sojourn 
in partibus infidelium, with his little 
pack of prohibited and plague-tainted 
goods, consisting, for the most part, 
of old clothes from the shop of Bene- 
dict Spinoza—(“ J be the Jew that uses 
the Christians well”) —looking as 
good as new, and with trimmings 
and tinsel of the most approved 
patterns, from the manufactory of 
Bayle and Co. The philosopher 
rushed in anger to the bookseller’s. 
The bookseller thought he had an 
irresistible case. ‘ No one, sir, but 
the old gentleman who wrote it, will 
ever read that article. Iam sure I 
won't. I'd advise you, sir, not to say 
a word about it.” All would not do. 
“‘ He kept poor Jacob Robinson, in the 
paroxysm of his anger, at his sword’s 
point, trembling behind the counter 
lest a period should be put to the life 
of a sober critic by a raving philoso- 
pher.+ 

Hume was not often thus discom- 
posed. He sought an introduction 
to Butler; but a letter which Kames 
gave him he had no opportunity of 
presenting till after Butler had become 
a bishop, and then he shrunk from 
giving it. We regret that they did 
not meet.t He wished to have But- 


* See ‘‘The Sacrifice of the Red-haired Christian,” in the first edition of 
Thalaba. 
+ Dr. Kenrick. London Review, Vol. V. pe 200. Anno. 1777. 
t That Hume was not without some distrust of that oon of his specula- 
tions which relates to miracles, is exceedingly probable. Just before the 
publication of his book on Human Nature, he writes to Lord Kames:—*“ I 
enclose some reasonings concerning miracles which I once thought of publishing 
with the rest, but which I am afraid will give too much offence, even as 
the world is disposed at present. I beg of you to show it to nobody, 
except Mr. Hamilton, if he pleases, and let me know at your leisure that you have 
received it, read it, and burnt it. Your thoughts and mine agree with respect to 
Dr. Butler, and I would be glad to be introduced to him. I am at present mutilat- 
ing my work—that is, cutting off its nobler parts—that is, endeavouring it shall 
ive as little offence as possible, before which 1 could not pretend to put it into the 
loctor’s hands. This is a piece of cowardice for which | blame myself, though I 
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ler’s opinion of his book. “ My own I 
dare not trust to; it is so variable, I 
know not how to fix it. Sometimes it 
elevates me above the clouds—at other 
times it depresses me with doubts and 
fears ; so that whatever be my suc- 
cess, I cannot be entirely disap- 


pointed.” 

Some allowance is to be made for 
the formal courtesy of the period in 
fixing the value of the language used 
in Hume's correspondence. Robert- 
son and others have been unfairly 
judged by those who have not taken 
this into consideration. This phrase- 
ology never misled the persons to 
whom it was used; and to us it does 
not appear, that, in any fair interpreta- 
tion of a gentleman's conduct in the 
daily intercourse of life, this gives the 
slightest ground for the charge of in- 
fidelity, which has been daringly as- 
scribed to the moderate party among 
the Edinburgh clergy of the period. 
Nothing whatever can be gained to the 
cause of truth by shutting out discus- 
sion, and that it should be carried on 
with the utmost courtesy secures not 
alone due attention to the statements 
of an antagonist, but the more impor- 


tant advantage of our own views being 
put forward without the disturbing in- 
fluences of passion, or the temptation 
of appealing to any other test than 
that of pure intellect employed on its 


appropriate subjects. The temper in 
which Hume received from Dr. Blair 
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Campbell’s “‘ Dissertation on Miracles,” 
is highly creditable to him. We quote 
it in connection with his “ Treatise on 
Human Nature,” because it incidentally 


tells us something of the origin of that 
work. He writes to Campbell— 


“Tt may perhaps amuse you to learn 
the tirst hint which suggested to me that 
argument which you have so strenuously 
attacked. I was walking in the clois- 
ters of the Jesuit’s College of La 
Fléche, a town in which I passed two 
years of my youth, and engaged in a 
conversation with a Jesuit of some 
parts and learning, who was relating 
to me, and urging some nonsensical 
miracle performed lately in their con- 
vent, when I was tempted to dispute 
against him; and as my head was 
full of the topics of my Treatise of 
Human Nature, which I was at that 
time composing, this argument imme- 
diately occurred to me, and I thought 
it very much gravelled my companion; 
but at last he observed to me, that it 
was impossible for that argument to 
have any solidity, because it operated 
equally against the Gospel as the Ca- 
tholic miracles;—which observation I 
thought proper to admit as a sufficient 
answer. I believe you will allow, that 
the freedom at least of this reasoning 
makes it somewhat extraordinary to 
have been the produce of a convent of 
Jesuits, though perhaps you may think 
the sophistry of it savours plainly of 
the place of its birth. 

“This same Jesuit’s College of La 
Fléche,” adds Mr. Burton, “ is familiar 





believe none of m 


friends will blame me. 
in philosophy waile I was blaming other philosophers’ enthusiasms.” 


I was resolved not to be an enthusiast 
Surely this 


looks like a feeling that on the subject of miracles his doctrine was unsound. He 
modifies the other parts of his work so as to fit them for Butler’s eye ; but he omits 
altogether the Essay on Miracles. That essay, as afterwards published, contained 
nothing in the argumentative part so stated, as that it might not be shown to Butler. 
Hume's argument is by anticipation answered in the Analogy, or, at least, the eles 
ments of an answer are given. It is a poor pretence to say the suppression arose 
from courtesy to Dr. Butler. The only thing likely to offend him or any right 
judging person is the paltry subterfuge with which the essay closes, in which he 
affects to patronise Christianity. The mean sneers and the tricks of ambiguous 
language—suggesting in sarcastic allusion what the writer will not say in direct 
words—a style borrowed from the French, and in Hume’s case wholly un- 
relieved by any thing like wit—are, indeed, plague spots. The single excuse 
for this style was the state of the laws in most countries in Europe, and certainly 
in Scotland, which made such publications liable to prosecution. There can be no 
reasonable doubt, we think, that all subjects should be open to the freest discus- 
sion. And this we believe, on a fair interpretation of decided cases, to be the law 
of England; but all doubt on a subject of such moment should be removed. In 
our notion of the law, (in which, however, we differ from a writer who, under the 
name of Jonn Searcu, brought the subject some years ago before the public, with 
arguments of great force,) any real danger of a successful prosecution in England 
would arise from a jury regarding those passages of mock reverence as an in- 
tended insult. This would bring the case within another principle. 
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to the philosophical reader as the semi- 
nary in which Des Cartes was edu- 
cated. The place which Hume had 
just left, has been seen to be associated 
with the birth and residence of a dis- 
tinguished opponent of the Cartesian 
theory. We now find him perfecting 
his work in that academic solitude, 
where Des Cartes himself was edu- 
eated, and where he formed his theory 
of commencing with the doubt of pre- 
vious dogmatic opinions, and framing 
for himself a new fabric of relief. The 
coincidence is surely worthy of reflec- 
tive association, and it is perhaps not 
the least striking instance of ator 
unimaginative nature, that in none of 
his works, ey or manuscript, do 
we find an allusion to the circumstance, 
that while framing his own theories, 
he trod the same pavement that had 
upwards of a century earlier borne 
the weight of one whose fame and in- 
fluence on human thought was so much of 


the same character as he himself panted 
to attain.” 


The booksellers were better able to 
pay for metaphysics in the days of 

avid Hume than they have been 
since. If it be regarded as literally 
true that the Treatise on Human 
Nature fell dead born, we do not well 
see how John Noone, Hume’s ill- 
starred publisher, was to get the fifty 
pounds which he paid David for the 
first edition, not to exceed a thousand 
copies. The author was, in addition, 
to receive twelve bound copies of the 
book, a number more than sufficient 
to supply the whole demand. The 
book consisted of two volumes, and in- 
cluded Book the first, “ of the Under- 
standing ;"” Book the second, “ of the 
Passions ;” to which was afterwards 
added a third volume, containing Book 
the third, “ of Virtue and Vice in gene- 
ral.” This publication, re-cast several 
times during Hume’s life, contains the 
germ of all his writings on subjects of 
metaphysics or morals. 

The system of Hume is in its prin- 
ciples identical with that of Locke and 
Berkeley, andit is in its application to 
subjects with which it is in reality un- 
connected—and from such application 
Hume did not abstain—that the charge 
of sophistry can be fairly made against 
it. The understanding, to use the lan- 
guage of this school, can have no ideas 
—certainly can communicate none— 
which are not ultimately referable to 


* Butler’s Preface to Analogy. 


sensation. This has, we think, been 
demonstrated by Locke; but this surely 
is nothing more than to examine the 
structure of what may be called the 
material mind; and to affirm from 
such analysis any thing whatever of its 
faculties in exercise—of its power, or 
of its want of power—would be as 
idle as to examine the dust of the 
earth for the purpose of denying 
that of it man’s body could have 
been framed, or to use the anatomist’s 
knife to find the residence of the vital 
principle. Did even the intellect con- 
stitute man’s whole inward being, and 
were the understanding the seat of 
the affections and the moral nature— 
which Hume did not assert, and which 
we believe to be untrue—we think ab- 
solutely nothing in the slightest degree 
favourable to infidelity could be de- 
duced from such concession ; and some 
mischief has arisen from what we re- 
gard as the very common mistake, 
that in his philosophical principles is 
to be found the root of Hume's un- 
belief. We have little doubt that the 
true history of his state of mind on 
such subjects arose chiefly from the 
universal profligacy of the society in 
which he lived when in France, and in 
London too, where, we must remark, 
“religion was at the time set up asa 
principal object of mirth and ridicule, 
as it were by way of reprisal, for its 
having so long interrupted the plea- 
sures of the world.*” To determine the 
boundaries of the human faculties was 
with Hume, as with more successful in- 
vestigators, the object of inquiry ; and 
we think he differs from other inquirers 
rather in the form in which his pro- 
positions—varied in every successive 
edition of his essays—are stated, than 
essentially. Even in that boldest of 
all his views—the statement that we but 
learn the relation of cause and effect 
by experience, and that experience 
never shows us more than the facts of 
antecedence and sequence—when he 
says that from antecedence and se. 
quence, however constant and even 
invariable our observation may repre- 
sent the succegsion, causation cannot 
be with certainty inferred, we really 
see nothing that is not implied in 
almost every investigation in which 
a scientific man can be engaged, for 
Hume cannot be supposed consistently 
to deny the relation of cause and effect 
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as an idea, when that very idea is what 
he isexamining. In the very strongest 
possible statement of Hume’s theory of 
this relation being one, not in things 
themselves, but in our mode of viewing 
them, and in its utmost consequence, 
it comes but to this, that without 
man’s perceptions there is no external 
world to man. Nothing can be more 
painful than the dull pleasantries of 
Hume on what he calls superstition; 
which, however, has no peculiar con- 
cern with his argument, for his 
scepticism would affect it only in com- 
mon with every thing else—i. e. would 
not affect it at all; and the wish to get 
his book into good company, as he 
would call it, seems to have been 
among the motives for these p es 
so interwoven with the context of his 
work, though not with the argument, 
that they are quite inseparable from 
it, and indeed render ambiguous, with- 
out considerable attention, much of 
what he says. 

It is not at present easy, without a 
command of the several editions of 
Hume’s writings, to determine in what 
degree they have been altered, or even 
which of the essays, a8 they now are 
arranged, were contained in a volume 
which he published in the year 1742, 
entitled “ Essays, Moral and Political,” 
which had a very considerable sale, 
and which Hume tells us Butler every 
where recommended. 

Hume was a vain man, and never 
was man possessed so wholly by the 
demon that suggests literary distinc- 
tion as the governing motive of a stu- 
dent’s life. There is something almost 
sublime in the sense of desolation and 
dreariness in which the solitary stu- 
dent who had—fortunately but for a 
season—by abstruse research, stolen 
from his own nature all the natural 
man,* expresses his feelings at the 
close of the first book of the Treatise 
on Human Nature:— 


** Before I launch out into those im- 
mense depths of philosophy which lie 
before me, I find myself inclined to stop 
a moment in my present’ station, and to 
ponder that voyage which I have under- 
taken, and which undoubtedly requires 
the utmost art and industry to be 
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brought to a happy conclusion. Me- 
thinks I am like a man, who hav- 
ing struck on many shoals, and hav- 
ing narrowly escaped shipwreck in 
passing a small frith, has yet the teme- 
rity to put out to sea in the same leaky, 
weather-beaten vessel, and even carries 
his ambition so far as to think of com- 
passing the globe under these disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. My memory 
of past errors makes me diffident for the 
future. The wretched condition, weak- 
ness, and disorder of the faculties I 
must employ in my inguiries, increase 
my apprehensions, And the impossibi- 
lity of amending or correcting these 
faculties, reduces me almost to - ra 
and makes me resolve to perish on: the 
barren rock, on which I am at present, 
rather than venture myself upon that 
boundless ocean which runs out into im- 
mensity. This sudden view of my dan- 
ger strikes me with melancholy; and 
as tis usual for that passion, above all 
others, to indulge itself, I cannot for- 
bear feeding my despair with all those 
desponding reflections, which the pre. 
sent subject furnishes me with in such 
abundance. I am first affrighted and 
confounded with that forlorn solitude in 
which I am placed in my philosophy, 
and fancy myself some strange uncouth 
monster, who, not being able to mingle 
and unite in society, has been expelled 
all human commerce, and left utterly 
abandoned and disconsolate. Fain 
would I run into the crowd for shelter 
and warmth; but cannot prevail with 
myself to mix with such deformity. I 
call upon others to join me, in order to 
make a company apart; but no one will 
hearken to me, Every one keeps at a 
distance, and dreads that storm which 
beats upon me from every side. I have 
cupaned, myself to the enmity of all 
metaphysicians, logicians, mathemati- 
cians, and even theologians; and can [ 
wonder at the insults I must suffer? I 
have declared my disapprobation of their 
systems ; and can I be surprised if they 
should express a hatred of mine, and of 
my person? When [I look abroad, I 
foresee on every side, dispute, contradic- 
tion, anger, calumny, and detraction. 
When I turn my eye inward, I find 
nothing but doubt and ignorance. All 
the world conspires to oppose and con- 
tradict me ; though such is my weak- 
ness, that I feel all my opinions loosen 
and fall. of themselves, when unsup- 
orted by the approbation of others. 
Beery step I take is with hesitation; and 


* « And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man.” 
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every new reflection makes me dread an 
error and absurdity in my reasoning. 
For, with what confidence can I ven- 
ture upon such bold enterprises, when, 
beside those numberless infirmities pecu- 
liar to myself, I find so many which are 
common to human nature? Can I be 
sure that in leaving all established opi- 
nions, I am following truth; and by 
what criterion shall I distinguish her, 
even if fortune should at last guide me 
on her footsteps? After the most accu- 
rate and exact of my reasonings,I can 
give no reason why I should assent to 
it; and feel nothing but a strong propen- 
sity to consider objects strongly in that 
view, under which they appear to me.”* 


A passage that follows is still more 
melancholy. Let it never be forgotten, 
however, that Hume is speaking but 
of the aspect which things assume as 
the result of the decomposition of our 
poor intellect in a philosopher’s cruci- 
ble ; and that he tells us that “ since 
heaven is incapable of dispelling these 
clouds, it fortunately happens kind 
Nature herself suffices for the purpose, 
and cures me of this philosophical 
melancholy and delirium either by re- 
laxing this bent of mind, or by some 
avocation or lively impression of my 
senses, which obliterate all these chi- 
meras. I dine, I play a game of back- 
gammon, I converse and am merry 
with my friends; and when, after 
three or four hours’ amusement I 
would return to these speculations, 
they appear so cold, and strained, 
and ridiculous, that I cannot find in 
my heart to enter into them any 
further.” 


‘* Experience is a principle which 
makes us reason from causes and ef- 
fects ; and ’tis the same principle which 
convinces us of the continued existence 
of external objects, when absent from 
the senses. But though these two ope- 
rations be equally natural and necessary 
in the human mind, yet in some circum- 
stances they are directly contrary; nor 
is it possible for us to reason justly and 
regularly from causes and effects, and 
at the same time believe the continued 
existence of matter. How then shall 
we adjust those principles together ? 
Which of them shall we prefer? Or in 
case we prefer neither of them, but suc- 
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eessively assent to both, as is usual 
among philosophers, with what confi- 
dence can we afterwards usurp that 
glorious title, when we thus knowingly 
embrace a manifest contradiction? This 
contradiction would be more excusable 
were it compensated by any degree of 
solidity and satisfaction in the other 
parts of our reasoning. But the case is 
quite contrary. When we trace up tho 
human understanding to its first princi- 
ples, we find it to léad us into such sen- 
timents as seem to turn into ridicule all 
our past pains and industry, and to dis- 
courage us from future inquiries. 
Nothing is more curiously inquired after 
by the mind of man, than the causes of 
every henomenon ; nor are we content 
with knowing the immediate causes, 
but push on our inquiries till we arrive 
at the original and ultimate principle. 
We would not willingly stop before we 
are acquainted with that energy in the 
cause by which it operates on its effect ; 
and how must we be disappointed, when 
we learn that this connection, tie, or 
energy lies merely in ourselves, and is 
nothing but that determination of the 
mind which is acquired by custom, and 
causes us to make a transition from an 
object to its usual attendant, and from 
the impression of one to the lively idea 
of the other? Such a discovery not 
only cuts off all hope of ever attaining 
satisfaction, but even prevents our very 
wishes ; since it appears, that when we 
say we desire to know the ultimate and 
operating principle, as something which 
resides in the external object, we either 
contradict ourselves, or talk without a 
meaning The intense view of these 
manifold contradictions and imperfec- 
tions in human reason has so wrought 
upon, and heated my brain, that I am 
ready to reject all belief and reasoning, 
and can look upon no opinion even as 
more probable or likely than another. 
Where am I, or what? From what 
causes do I derive my existence, and to 
what condition shall Ireturn? Whose 
favour shall I court, and whose anger 
must I dread? What beings surround 
me? and on whom have I any influence, 
or who have any influence on me? I 
am confounded with all these questions, 
and bogie to fancy myself in the most 
deplorable condition imaginable, envi- 
roned with the deepest p aceon and 
utterly deprived of the use of every 
member and faculty.”’t 





We have transcribed these passages, 


* Treatise of Human Nature, book i. part 4; and Woodhouslee’s Life of Kames, 


vol. i. 


+ Human Nature, book i. part 4, sec. 7. 
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as we think it important to show that 
Hume regarded his own studies as 
exhibiting, not human nature as it 
actually exists, but rather the skeleton 
of man’s nature. In a letter to Hut- 
cheson he expresses himself in much 
the same way. Hutcheson had com- 
plained of Hume’s book not having any 
warmth in the cause of virtue,—“ a 
warmth which he thought all good 
men would relish, and which would 
not displease amid abstract inquiries.” 
Hume says— 


**T must own this has not happened 
by chance, but is the effect of a reason- 
ing either good or bad. There are 
different ways of examining the mind, 
as well as the body. One may consider 
it either as an anatomist or as a painter ; 
either to discover its most secret springs 
and principles, or to describe the grace 
and beauty of its actions. I imagine it 
impossible to conjoin these two views. 
Where you pull off the skin, and display 
all the minute parts, there appears 
something trivial, even in the noblest 
attitudes and most vigorous actions ; 
nor can you ever render the object 
graceful or engaging, but by clothing 
the parts again with skin and flesh, and 
presenting only their bare outside. An 
anatomist, however, can give very good 
advice to a painter or statuary. And, 
in like manner, I am persuaded that a 
metaphysician may be very helpful to a 
moralist, though I cannot easily con- 
ceive these two characters united in the 
same work.”—Vol. i. p. 112. 


Hume had expressed, in a letter to 
Lord Kames, an unwillingness to re- 
turn to his own country, without what he 
called some “ settlement in life; and 
it was probably not without reluc- 
tance that after the publication of the 
Treatise on Human Nature, he went 
to live with his mother and brother 
for a few years, in Berwickshire. He 
says that he there recovered the know- 
ledge of Greek. Mr. Burton tells us 
of some unsuccessful attempts he made 
to be appointed a tutor, or “ governor,” 
as it was then called, to some young 
man of fortune, and he accepted a 
more delicate office, which attached him 
to the household of an insane noble- 
man. The Marquis of Annandale had 
been found a lunatic from the 12th of 
December, 1744—a few months after 
which date Hume engaged with him 
on the doubtful footing of a com- 
panion, receiving for his services three 
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hundred a year. The engagement 
lasted but for a year, and there was a 
vexatious disposition to withhold part 
of the stipulated salary. At a later 
period of his life the marquis became 
calmer than when Hume lived with 
him; for it is still remembered that 
he used to walk about the neighbour- 
hood of Highgate with a keeper before 
him, and a footman behind. The lat- 
ter would now and then tap him on 
the shoulder, and hand him his snuff 
box. During Hume’s reign his imbe- 
cility was more active. Hume copied 
some of his epigrams, which he said 
were not inferior to Rousseau’s, though 
the versification was but middling. 
The marquis also wrote a novel, of 
which, to gratify him, thirty copies 
were printed; he being led to believe 
that thousands were circulated. Hume 
thought he had got him off the publi- 
cation scheme, by leading him to be- 
lieve that Lord Marchmont and Lord 
Bolingbroke had seen the manuscript, 
and were against its being printed. 
He, poor fellow, got suspicious, and 
replied in atone that startled David 
into compliance with an insane wish, 
which, were it evidence of lunacy, 
would affect many now at large. 
“Pardie je crois que ces messieurs 
veulent etre les seules Seigneurs d’ 
Angleterre qui eussent de |’ esprit, 
mais jé leur montrerai ce que le petit 
A peut faire aussi.” 

Mr. Burton feels that his reader is 
not unlikely to resent Hume’s accepting 
what seems to be so humble an appoint- 
ment; and he presses on our conside- 
ration the peculiar circumstances of 
Scotland—now the most industrious 
and far the best educated part of the 
empire, and with the greatest means 
of advancing its abundant population— 
but in which there were at that 
period, to use Hume’s own words, but 
“two ranks of men—gentlemen with 
some fortune and education, and the 
meanest starving poor.” We own 
that we do not quite agree with our 
author in regarding the office, under the 
circumstances in which it was accepted, 
altogether so humbling as he seems to 
think. The invitation which he ac- 
cepted proceeded from Lord Annan- 
dale himself, and was suggested by his 
admiratiun of Hume’s essays. Hume's 
early letters show that there was the 
strongest and apparently the best- 
founded expectations of his recovery. 
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The office was one which the conduct 
of Lord Annandale’s agent, whom 
Hume thought dishonest, and who 
feared the effect of such a mind as 
Hume’s on Lord Annandale’s, ren- 
dered intolerable ; but this was scarcely 
to be anticipated. In fact it was the 
most respectable channel of subsis- 
tence open to a man whose habits were 
not active. ‘ The only form in which 
a man poor and well-born could retain 
the rank of a gentleman, if he did not 
obtain one of the learned professions, 
was by obtaining a commission in the 
army, or a government civil appoint- 
ment.” David lived to have both, but 
probably would have had neither had 
he not added to his little fortune by 
such means as at this period offered. 

Mr. Burton gives some amusing ac- 
counts of the difficulty which a gentle- 
man then found to make out the means 
of life at all in Scotland. In Erskine’s 
Institute of the Law of Scotland, a 
government situation is regarded as 
the sole way of advancing a young man 
of respectable connections. It is said 
there that it is “his guardian's duty to 
advance a yearly sum far beyond the 
interest of his patrimony, that he may 
appear suitably to his quality, while 
he is unprovided of any office under 
government by which he can live de- 
cently.” 
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** Goldsmith,” says Mr. Burton, 
“found a Scottish peer keeping a 
glove shop; and in the case of 
Lord Mordington, who had _ been 
arrested for debt, the bailiff made affi- 
davit, that when he ¢ arrested said lord 
he was so mean in his apparel, as hav- 
ing a worn-out suit of clothes and a 
dirty shirt on, and but sixpence in his 
pocket, he could not suppose him to 
be a peer of Great Britain, and of in- 
advertency arrested him.’ (Fortescue’s 
Reports, 165.) This family was pecu- 
liarly celebrated—Lady Mordington 
having raised the question, whether a 
Scottish peeress who kept a tavern, 
was protected, by privilege of peerage, 
from being amenable to the laws 
against keeping disorderly houses.” 
Mr. Burton does not state what welearn 
from the notes to the “ Excursion,” 
that the trade of a travelling merchant 
—by Southerns often called a pedlar— 
was a favourite occupation in such cir- 
cumstances. “ A young man going 
from any part of Scotland to England, 
of purpose to carry the pack, was con- 
adored as going to lead the life and 
acquire the fortune of a gentleman.* 
When, after twenty years’ absence in 
that honourable employment, he re- 
turned with his acquisitions to his 
native country, he was regarded as a 
gentleman toall intents and purposes.”’+ 








*The notion of a gentle trade went even farther than this. In King James’s 
amusing song of the Gaberlunzie Man, the young girl who left her home with the 


gaberlunzie man says :— 


‘**O kenned my minnie I were with you, 

Ill-faredly would she crook her mou’, 
Sic a poor man she'd never trow, 

After the gaberlunzie-man. 
My dear, quoth he, ye’re yet o’er young, 
And ha’e na learned the beggar’s tongue, 
So follow me frae town to town, 

To carry the gaberlunzie on. 


‘* Wi’ cauk and keel I'll win your bread, 
And spindles and whorles for them wha need, 
Which is a gentle trade indeed, 
To carry the gaberlunzie on. 

I'll bow my leg, and crook my knee, 

And draw a black clout o’er my e’e; 

A cripple or blind they will call me, 

hile we shall be merry and sing.” 


The gaberlunzie—a word of uncertain derivation—is the bag in which the travel- 
ling tinker carried the implements of his trade, and ‘‘ whatever he could lift.” We 
transcribe these stanzas from Cunningham’s Burns. The copy of the song in 
Percy’s Reliques is in a dialect slightly different. See a passage from Scott, quoted 
in the Dustin Universtry MaGazine, Vol. XVIIL, November, 1841—<Article on 


Burns. 


+ Heron’s Journey in Scotland, quoted by Wordsworth. 
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This, to say the truth, is the mode of life 
we should have ourselves liked best of 
all that seemed to be then open to a 
young man in Hume's circumstances ; 
ut for this, David was already getting 
too fat, and we think he chose wisely in 
preferring what we hope was to be called 
the place of private secretary ; for if so, 
it would suggest a much pleasanter ac- 
count of some execrable verses found 
in David's handwriting, than that 
which Mr. Burton gives, who sup- 
poses them to be the philosopher's 
own handiwork. Seventy-five pounds 
of Hume’s salary remained unpaid. 
On this subject some unmeaning senti- 
mentality has been uttered, as if Hume, 
in determining to enforce it at law, 
was acting shabbily. This is worse 
than nonsense. Hume's chief, if not 
only object, in this sacrifice of his 
tige and comforts, is the salary pro- 
mised ; and is he to make ‘a present 
of it, or any part of it, to the estate 
of an insane nobleman ? 

In the course of the next year he 
became, at the invitation of General 
St. Clair, “‘secretary to his expedi- 
tion, which was at first meant against 
Canada, but ended in an incursion on 
the coast of France.” The office,” 
says David, “ is very genteel—ten shil- 
lings a day, perquisites, and no ex- 
penses.” Hume was not only secretary 
to the general, but acted as judge-ad- 
voeate. In the course of the same 
year he returned to Ninewells, to re- 
main but for a short time, as he was 
again invited by the general to attend 
him as secretary in his military em- 
bassy to Vienna and Turin. David 
now wore the uniform of an officer, 
and was introduced at court as aid-de- 
camp to the general. At Turin the 
late Lord Charlemont became ac- 
quainted with him, and from Hardy's 
Memoir of Charlemont’s Life, we 
transcribe a sentence :— 


** Nature, I believe, never formed any 
man more unlike his real character than 
David Hume. The powers of physiog- 
nomy were baffled by his countenance ; 
neither could the most skilful in that 
science pretend to discover the smallest 
trace of the faculties of his mind in the 
unmeaning features of his yisage. His 
face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, 
and without any other expression than 
that of imbecility. His eyes, vacant 
and spiritless, and the corpulence of his 
whole person, was far better fitted to 
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communicate the idea of a turtle-eating 
alderman, than of a refined philosopher. 
His speech, in English, was rendered 
ridiculous by the broadest Scotch ac- 
cent, and his French was, if possible, 
still more laughable; so that wisdom, 
most certainly, never disguised herself 
before in so uncouth a garb. Though 
now near fifty years old [ Hume was but 
thirty-seven], he was healthy and 
strong; but his health and strength, 
far from being advantageous to his 
figure, instead of manly comeliness, had 
only the appearance of rusticity. His 
wearing an uniform added greatly to his 
natural awkwardness, for he wore it 
like a grocer of the trained bands. 
Sinclair was a lieutenant-general, and 
was sent to the courts of Vienna and 
Turin, as a military envoy, to see that 
their quota of troops was furnished by 
the Austrians and Piedmontese. It was, 
therefore, thought necessary that his 
secretary should appear to be an officer, 
and Hume was accordingly disguised 
in searlet.”—Hardy’s Charlemont, vol. 
i, p. 15. 


The result of Hume’s campaign with 
Sir John Sinclair was, that after two 
years he found himself possessed of a 
fortune, * which,” says he, “I called 
independent, though most of my friends 
were inclined to smile when J said so; 
in short, I was now master of near a 
thousand pounds.” 

On his return from Italy, he re-pub- 
lished parts of his old “ Treatise of 
Human Nature” in some new shape, It 
never succeeded in any ; and he was pro- 
voked at finding the theologians, who, 
he expected, would kick and cuff it into 
notice, otherwise, and probably much 
better, employed, He went down to 
live in the country with his brother, 
and then composed one or two more 
essays, which had more success. “I 
found,” he says, “by Warburton’s 
railing, that the books were beginning 
to be esteemed in good company. 
However, I had a fixed resolution, 
which I inflexibly maintained, never to 
reply to any body.” Quite right, 
David ; if an opponent says any thing 
unanswerable, always let him have his 
own way. Thatsame Dr. Warburton, 
the attorney bishop, is likely to have a 
good deal the best of it, as there is no 
one quality of mind in which he is not 
very much your superior. An un- 
lucky squeeze of his hard hand might 
crush that poor Human Nature of 
yours out of existence. 
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In 1751, Hume went to live in 
Edinburgh. In 1752, he published at 
Edinburgh his Political Discourses ; 
and in the same year, at London, his 
« Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals,” “ which,” he says, “ in my 
opinion, (who ought not to judge on 
that subject,) is, of all my writings, 
historical, philosophical, or literary, in- 
comparably the best. It came un- 
marked and undiscovered into the 
world.” 

In that year he became “ Keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh” — 
an office of which the emolument was 
but forty pounds a year, but which 
gave him a great command of books. 
Some disputes with the curators of the 
library, as to the purchase of books, 
made him think of resigning the office. 
However, the convenience of the com- 
mand of books was of great moment 
to Hume, who had now commenced his 
history of the house of Stuart, and his 
pride was satisfied by declining any 
longer to receive the salary, and trans- 
ferring it to Blacklock, the blind poet, 
whose works are, we do not well know 
why, still included in every reprint of 
those collections which are called, by 
a strange misnomer, the British poets. 
When Hume had the means of proving 
that he did not retain the office for the 
sake of the salary, the curators and 
he agreed better. At the end of 1754 
appeared the first part of his great 
work, a quarto volume of four hun- 
dred and seventy-three pages—‘ The 
History of Great Britain, Volume I., 
containing the reigns of James I. and 
Charles 1.” 

His own account of this event, and 
its effect on him, cannot be omitted :— 


**I was, I own, sanguine in my ex- 
pectations of the success of this work. 
I thougit that I was the only historian 
that had at once neglected present 
power, interest, and authority, and the 
cry of popular prejudices ; and, as the 
subject was suited to every capacity, I 
expected proportional applause. But 
miserable was my disappointment: I 
was assailed by one cry of reproach, 
disapprobation, and even detestation : 
English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and 
Tory, churchman and sectary, free- 
thinker and religionist, patriot and cour- 
tier, united in their rage against the 
man who had presumed to shed a gener- 
ous tear for the fate of Charles I. and 
the Earl of Strafford; and after the 
first ebullitions of their fury were over, 





what was still more mortifying, the book 
seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Mil- 
lar told me, that in a twelvemonth he 
sold only forty-five copies of it. I 
scarcely, indeed, heard of one man in 
the three kingdoms, considerable for 
rank or letters, that could endure the 
book. I must only except the primate 
of England, Dr. Herring, and the pri- 
mate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem 
two odd exceptions. ‘These dignified 
prelates separately sent me messages 
not to be discouraged. 

**T was, however, I confess, discou- 
raged; and, had not the war at that 
time been breaking out between France 
and England, I had certainly retired to 
some provincial town of the former 
kingdom, have changed my name, and 
never more have returned to my native 
country; but as this scheme was not 
now practicable, and the subsequent vo- 
lume was considerably advanced, I re- 
solved to pick up courage and to perse- 
vere.” — Own Life. 


That Hume’s History of the House 
of Stuart should have provoked all, 
was but natural. There is no one 
motive of action which unites men 
into parties, which Hume acknow- 
ledges with approbation; and with 
respect to religion—the strongest in- 
fluencing power that animates either 
individuals or bodies of men—Hume 
was, unhappily, utterly sceptical, if we 
are not to use a stronger word. 
Through his work there was another 
great and insuperable fault. His ac- 
quaintance with English literature was 
imperfect in a degree that, in our days, 
must be altogether incredible. In his 
day, nothing seems to have been called 
literature except the showy publica- 
tions that were addressed rather to the 
idle and disengaged portion of the 
public, than to the business mind of 
England. There is no country in the 
world in which the mind of the 
nation is less shown in that class 
of publications, which, except in 
accidental cases, are of little real va- 
lue; nor is there any people whose 
men of business have been more the 
creators of its true literature, than 
this same England. In the parlia- 
mentary history, in the state trials, 
in the law reports, in the pamphlets 
of the day, at almost all periods 
of our history of which we have any 
valuable records, are found masses of 
thought to which, in their real inte- 
rest and importance, and often even in 
reference to the artistic skill with 
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which arguments of great power are 
elaborated and exhibited, the works 
of our later literature bear no 
comparison whatever ; and of all 
these, Hume was, except when by bare 
accident he looked farther than the po- 
pular works by which he was directed 
to his authorities, altcgether ignorant. 
Hume thought himself a Whig, and 
perhaps the temper in which the French 
writers, whose tone he assumed, then 
spoke of proposed improvements in 
their political constitution, might 
have deceived him into the belief. In 
every government—the most tyranni- 
cal and absolute, as well as the most 
free—the peace of society must be 
the first object; and, though Hume 
would not admit it in words, he seems 
to think that whenever this is attained 
all is accomplished. Had Hume 
written the history of the Church, as 
he once thought of doing, woe to the 
poor reformers, unless indeed Rome 
had, in the days of her first usurpa- 
tions, put forward, instead of her 
claim of antiquity, that of develop- 
ment—the dream, it would, no doubt, 
have seemed to him, of wander- 
ing dotage, and a symptom of ap- 
proaching change.* If Hume can 
be said to have had any sympathies, 
they were altogether with things as 
established ; and to this, rather than 
to any thing else, are we to ascribe 
what we must regard as the entirely 
false spirit in which his narrative of 
the civil wars in the reign of the se- 
cond king of the House of Stuart is 
conceived. The language of every 
early document whatever of our his- 
tory, that can be brought to bear on 
the subject, proves that the claims of 
the popular party were not, as Hume 
would represent them, encroachments 
on the prerogative, but that the king 
of England’s was a limited power. The 
extent of his power was defined by the 
fact, that he could as king only act 
through responsible officers, no one of 
whom could without a violation of law, 
exceed bis proper duties. That the power 
of an English king had its legal limits, 
was expressed in the maxim so often 
strangely perverted into a meaning 
directly opposite to what was meant to 
be conveyed by it— The king can do 





no wrong. From our early history we 
do not think that with all the confusion 
of occasional civil wars, and the loose 
language of documents drawn up with- 
out particular reference to a point not 
in dispute, any case can be plausibly 
made by the advocates of the doc- 
trine that arbitrary power in the 
monarch was consistent with the con- 
stitution of government in England. 
The doubt with respect to the right- 
ful limits of the prerogative arose, we 
think, chiefly from the arrogant claims 
of the House of Tudor, and were 
suggested by the anomalous position 
in which the crown, and a great and 
influential portion of its subjects, were 
placed by the king’s being declared 
Head of the Church, before the 
meaning of that new title, or the 
claims depending on it, were prac- 
tically reduced to an _ assertion, 
that the clergy owed undivided alle- 
giance to the state, and were subject 
to the same jurisdiction as the laity. 
To the accession of the family of 
Stuart, and to the false notions which 
James, brought up under the laws of 
another country, from the first took of 
his position, we ascribe the contest be- 
tween the crown and people being 
placed by any one on the grounds 
which Hume endeavoured to take. 
All the notions which James brought 
with him from Scotland were essen- 
tially and in first principles opposed 
to the theory and the practice of the 
English constitution. All his notions 
were referable to the civil law; and 
the effort to engraft on the English 
law and forms of government those 
of a system essentially and in every 
thing different, and to simplify despot- 
ism, was a thing not very easily borne. 
It was easy enough for Hume to make 
a plausible case for the Stuart kings, 
on the supposition that the names of 
king and parliament had the same 
meaning in England as in countries 
where the laws and mode of govern- 
ment were essentially different; and 
while we are willing to believe that the 
usurpations of the Stuarts arose from 
their never having fairly considered the 
true points of difference, it seems to 
us demonstrable that a_ practical 
change wholly unjustified was sought 









* See Newman’s Essay on “ Development” of Christian Doctrine—1845, 
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to be made by them, which it was an 
absolute duty in the people of Eng- 
land to resist. James's talents had 
enabled him to systematise into a sort 
of theory his notions of kingly govern- 
ment, and when the vanity of an author 
was added to that of a monarch, it is 
no wonder that he deceived himself. It 
isasad delusion when the feeling of loy- 
alty degenerates into a baseless supersti- 
tion, and the claim of a divine right is 
stated, as it was then stated by James, 
for the purpose of extending the power 
of the crown beyondanything known by 
the name of kingly power in the govern- 
ment which he was called on by Pro- 
vidence to administer. To assert in 
argument, from the facts of a man be- 
ing king, and of God, who rules 
in the affairs of men, having called 
him to that high trust, the further 
consequence that such man has a 
right to enlarge the powers commit- 
ted to him, whenever opportunity of- 
fers, is, we think, not only a doctrine 
wholly untenable, but offensive in the 
highest degree to those whose feeling 
of religion and loyalty are least ques- 
tionable. 


IRISH CHURCH—THE 


Tue time has not yet come—we trust 
it may be far distant—when we would 
feel ourselves at liberty to express the 
sense which we entertain of the merits 
and the services of the exalted indi- 
vidual whom it has pleased Divine 
Providence to place at the head of 
the Church of Ireland. But we can- 
not, without a grave neglect .of duty, 
omit a brief notice of the charge de- 
livered by him at his last annual visi- 
tation, and which is ‘important both 
as it bears upon the present condition 
of the Irish Church, and as it illus- 
trates the Christian character of its 
distinguished author. 

We believe it is now admitted by 
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Hume has been accused of a dis- 
honest perversion of facts on evi- 
dence that, wherever it has been 
examined, has wholly failed. Of 
this we shall hereafter give proofs, to 
our own mind entirely decisive.— 
Hume's history has faults enough with- 
out the aggravation of intentional mis- 
statement ; but it has beauties of nar- 
rative’ more than sufficient, where the 
reader is sufficiently guarded against 
the errors which we have indicated, to 
redeem many of its imputed faults, and 
the book is calculated to give more in- 
struction, as well as more pleasure, 
than any other single account of the 
same period. It cannot supply, and 
no book can, the place of the original 
authorities; but it certainly is, in 
every respect whatever in which they 
can be fairly compared, superior “ to 
the orderly and solid works” of Tur- 
ner, Mackintosh, Lingard, and all 
those whom Mr. Landor describes 
in his amusing jingle of words— 
which is not without some meaning 
too—as “ the Coxes and Foxes of our 


age. 


PRIMATE’S CHARGE.* 


most candid inquirers, that ‘ enor- 
mous lying” has been the staple of all 
those attacks upon the Irish Church 
by which it has suffered so much de- 
triment. It was basely and trea- 
omy assailed, and feebly or falsely 
defended. Its enemies evinced a 
hatred of it, such as the lovers of 
darkness always entertain towards the 
light by which their misdeeds would 
be revealed; and those who were 
called its friends, were satisfied with 
such a vague and apologetic line of 
defence as could scarcely be called 
any thing better than a species of 
complimentary condemnation. The 
consequence was, that timid and de- 


* A Charge delivered at his Annual Visitation, 1845, by John George, Lord 
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precatory advocacy, which seemed to 
shrink from boldly grappling with 
the accusations which were made, was 
no match for the unscrupulous malig- 
nity of assailants who were resolved 
to stop at nothing by which the object 
of their hostility might be destroyed ; 
and an impression was made upon the 
honest and unreflecting English public 
to the prejudice of our church, which 
has already wrought against it much 
of evil, eal wil, if not promptly coun- 
teracted by such just views and rea- 
sonings as may produce a favourable 
effect upon the public mind, in no 
long time prove fatal to its existence. 

First—The enormous wealth of the 
Irish Church was made the ground 
of an attack upon its revenues. Let 
us see how the primate disposes of that 
part of the question :— 


** And, first, I would refer to the 
revenues of the Church, which are still 
spoken of as being ‘enormous,’ The 
‘immense riches,’ the ‘lavish endow- 
ment’ of the Irish Church, occupy a 
prominent place in every speech and 
pamphlet on this subject. In the last of 
these publications that I have seen, the 
attempt is made to lead the British 
public to believe that tithe, meaning 
thereby, as it is specifically asserted, a 
tenth part of the produce of the land, is 
still paid to the clergy by the cultivators 
of the soil; although, even when what 
was called tithe was formerly paid, it 
was not a texth, but a thirtieth part that 
was received by them. And since that 
which was denominated tithe has been 
commuted into a rent-charge, paid by 
the landlord, it has been diminished by 
one fourth; and it is, in reality, but a 
fortieth that is paid to the clergy of the 
Established Church. In other words, 
they receive a fourth part of the tithe. 
And, were the income derived from this 
source, and from minister’s money, to 
be divided equally amongst the bene- 
ficed clergy, it would yield thei (after 
paying the salaries of their assistant 
curates) about £230 a-year each. Were 
it equally shared amongst all the 
elergy, incumbents and curates, it would 
not give to each of them an income of 


£170. If the value of the glebe-lands 
be also taken into account, the whole 
property of the parochial clergy, were 
it divided into equal shares amongst 
them all, would not produce for each of 


them £200 a-year. ‘To call this endow- 
ment ‘lavish’—to denominate this in- 


come ‘immense riches,’ and ‘enormous 
wealth,’ is absurd and ridiculous. The 
fact which I have stated, needs only to 
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be known, to make apparent the exag- 
geration of those figures of speech 
which have been employed on this sub- 
ject. The phantom of the Church’s 
wealth, which seems to haunt perpe- 
tually, and to disturb the quiet of so 
many of its reformers, requires only to 
have the light of truth let in upon it, 
and it instantly disappears.” 


So much for the “ enormous wealth” 
of the Irish establishment! But an 
objection has been raised against the 
distribution of its revenues, which 
may seem better founded. Upon this 
subject the primate observes, that 
‘means have been in effective opera- 
tion for some years past,” by which the 
grievance, supposing it to be one, must 
soon be removed :— 


** T allude to the dissolution of unions 
of parishes, and the subdivision of those 
which are of too large extent, and the 
augmentation of the incomes of the 
smaller benefices. It may not, perhaps, 
be generally known that, since the pass- 
ing of the Church Temporalities’ Act, 
in 1833, upwards of £4000 a-year have 
been applied to augment poorly-endowed 
parishes.” 

The revenues of the bishops have 
been said to be too large. His grace 
clearly shows, that when all the re- 
ductions in progress and in contem- 
plation shall have taken place, they 
will not exceed, upon an average, the 
salaries paid to the judges of the land, 
and that any diminution of them must 
damage the condition of the posses- 
sors, and utterly disqualify them for 
the position which they are called upon 
to occupy in church and state, when 
as peers they take their place in the 

arliament of the United Kingdom. 

his, we admit, would be no bar to 
those who desire to see our prelacy 
degraded from their pre-eminence, and 
who would rob them of their reve- 
nues, if it were only for the purpose 
of depriving them of their dignity. 
But it will assuredly weigh with mem- 
bers of the episcopal communion,whose 
credulity may have been abused by 
false representations. 

The Irish cathedral establishments 
have been another fruitful source of 
calumny ; and of calumny the more 
plausible, because, as the primate ob- 
serves, the people of England are 
naturally led to “ judge of our church 


by what they know of their own.” It 
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is not generally understood in England, 
that our dignitaries and prebendaries 
have little in virtue of their dignities 
but the name. Rarely is any emolu- 
ment connected with the office ; “and 
still more rarely is any residentiary 
house appropriated for the use of those 
persons who hold those offices. There 
are, in truth, but eight dignitaries in 
Ireland, out of the list of one hundred 
and thirty-nine, who have houses as- 
signed to them as such; and of the 
prebendaries, one hundred and seventy- 
eight in number, not one has a resi- 
dence in right of his prebend.” 

Another fruitful topic of invective 
has been the union of parishes. And 
upon this subject there has been great 
dishonesty, or great delusion. No- 
thing has been more insisted on by 
the advocates of church reform, than 
that every parish should have its own 
minister. And if parishes were what 
they professed to be, such would be a 
just view of the case. But, in Ire- 
land, some of what are so called are 
merely the sites of old religious 
houses. His grace mentions a re- 
markable instance of this in the city of 
Cork, “ where in the union of which 
the chancellor of the diocese is the in- 
cumbent, one of the parishes was a 
distillery, and another a sugar house. 
So much may people be misled by 
mere lists of names of parishes, with- 
out inquiring what in reality those 
names designate.” 

Fifteen years ago a commission was 
appointed, of which a majority con- 
sisted of laymen, to inquire respecting 
the expediency ofa dissolution of anions. 
They reported only respecting the pro- 
vince of Armagh. They found there 
one hundred and ten unions. Of these 
they pronounced that there were forty- 
eight which it would be either imprac- 
ticable or unadvisable to sever: and 
of the remaining, within the last eleven 
years, fifty-three have been dissolved. 
We do not think that this evinces any 
tardiness on the part of the church 
authorities to aid in every practicable 
improvement. 

Again, it is said that the number of 
clergy are too large for the spiritual 
wants of the members of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland. Let us hear 
what his grace the primate says :— 


“T shall not pause here to enter into 
a statement of the good offices, both 
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temporal and spiritual, which it is the 
bounden duty of the clergy to render, 
as occasion offers, to their Roman Ca- 
tholic parishioners—good offices which 
I know are rendered willingly, and I 
know are accepted with gratitude by 
them; and have tended to alleviate the 
misery of the poorer classes, to diffuse 
comforts among them, and to dissipate 
in some degree the darkness of igno- 
rance and of superstition, which ot er- 
wise would have prevailed more in- 
tensely in Ireland. But I proceed at 
once to a very convincing proof that 
the number of clergy is not too large. 
It is this, that seven hundred and forty 
of them are assistant-curates, whose 
services are paid for by the incumbents 
themselves; and that although the 
value of church property has, within 
the last twenty years, been diminished 
by more than one-fourth of its former 
amount, the number of stipendiary 
curates supported by the beneficed 
clergy out of their reduced incomes, in- 
stead of being diminished, has been in- 
creased by the large number of one hun- 
dred and eighty-five within that period. 
In this diocese there are forty-seven 
more clergymen employed than when it 
first came under my superintendence. 

“‘ Another proof that the number of 
the clergy for whom the means of sup- 
port are provided out of the revenues 
of the Church, instead of being too great, 
is really insufficient for the wants of the 
people, is furnished by the remarkable 
fact, that a society was formed some 
years ago for maintaining, by means of 
private voluntary subscriptions, addi- 
tional curates in those districts in which 
the scantiness of the existing endow- 
ments, combined with the extent of the 
territory or the largeness of the popula- 
tion, rendered it an imperative duty 
thus to provide increased spiritual in- 
struction for the people. No one can 
read the striking Facts set forth in the 
annual reports of that valuable and 
most interesting society, without being 
convinced that the number of clergy for 
whom an endowment is provided, is in- 
adequate duly to supply the spiritual 
wants of the people, and that if they are 
not increased in this way, many hundred 
souls would be left neglected, devoid of 
the means of grace, and exposed to the 
danger of renouncing their religion. 

‘A still further proof that our Es. 
tablishment is not too large for the 
wants of the country, is found in the 
additional churches built every year, 
and the enlargement of old ones, effected 
principally, if not solely, by means 
of private subscriptions. And here 


I must allude to another miscon- 
ception, which seems to exist in 
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England, namely, that a rate is levied on 
parishes for the purpose of erecting and 
repairing our churches. In the recent 
ublications on the subject of the Irish 
Church, to which I before alluded, this 
is put forward as being the fact, and as 
entailing an especial hardship on the 
Roman Catholic parishioners, The au- 
thor, though he undertook to write for 
the instruction of the public, was evi- 
dently ignorant that church cess has 
been done away with altogether, and 
that our churches are now built and re- 
aired, and all the requisites for the ce- 
ebration of divine service are supplied, 
out of the property which belonged to 
the bishops and clergy. The point, 
however, to which I was going to ad- 
vert was this—the sum of money which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
enabled to expend upon the building and 
enlargement of churches is so inade- 
quate, as compared with what is re- 
uired and what ought to be done in 
is way, that, as their official letter to 
the Lord Lieutenant states, there are 
two hundred and forty-four applications 
now lying before their board for the en- 
largement of churches, some of them of 
a most urgent nature, which they are as 
et unable to comply with. Within the 
ast twelve years upwards of £100,000 
have been contributed out of private 
funds for the building and enlarging of 
churches—a very substantial proof as 
well of the necessity of increased accom- 
modation, as of the inadequacy of the 
revenues of the Establishment to meet 
its wants, and also of the great interest 
which the members of our church take 
in promoting its welfare. That church 
cannot be in a withering, pining, and 
decaying state which manifests such vi- 
gour, and produces such abundant fruit 
as this in the service and to the glory of 
God. In our own diocese, we have 
erected within the last twelve years 
thirteen new additional churches, and 
have obtained but a small sum from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners towards 
the completing of only two of them. 
The rest have been built wholly out of 
rivate funds. And besides these new 
churches added to our list, fifteen of the 
old ones have been enlarged. It gives 
me sincere pleasure to find, on examin- 
ing the reports which the rural deans 
have sent in—(and for the pains which 
they have taken in collecting the infor- 
mation contained in their reports, I beg 
to offer to them my best acknowledg- 
ments)—that the new churches which 
we have built are all well attended. As 
an instance and proof of the necessity 
which existed for thus providing addi- 
tional accommodation for our increasing 
congregations, I may mention the gra- 


tifyin fact, that having, within a cir- 
cuit of avery few miles round this city, 
erected in the course of a short period 
four additional churches in rural dis- 
tricts, to each of which an incumbent 
was appointed, every one of them has 
a full congregation, and yet at the same 
time the old parish churches, from 
which they are the offsets, are as largely 
attended as before these additional 
places of worship were built. Nor is it 
to be said, by way of weakening the 
conclusion to be drawn from these facts, 
that they relate to a part of the country 
eculiarly favourable for advancing the 
interests of the Established Church. 
The document lately submitted to go- 
vernment by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners furnishes incontestible proof of 
the need which exists in the southern 
dioceses also for enlarging the churches, 
to accommodate the increased number 
of members belonging to our commu- 
nion. In many districts they are com- 
pelled to make use of inconvenient 
school-houses as places of worship.” 


The superior professional qualifica- 
tions of the Irish clergy, their per- 
sonal character, their parochial activity 
and usefulness, have been admitted by 
all who have had an opportunity of 
comparing ‘our church at the present 
day with what it was in a former gene- 
ration. Upon this subject his grace 
observes :— 


‘* Looking back to the period when I 
was raised to the episcopal office, forty 
years ago, and comparing the internal 
condition of the Church now, with what 
it was then, the improvement is most 
marked and gratifying. The growth 
in zeal, in diligence, in devotedness to 
their sacred employment, in earnest 
and laborious exertion on the part of 
the clergy, call for devout gratitude to 
Him from whom the ability comes, which 
has enabled th@m thus to will and to do 
of His good pleasure. Their increased 
attainments in professional learning 
has been equally observable, and is to 
be traced to the efficiency of the divinity 
school of our university, and the care 
and labour there bestowed on the can- 
didates for the ministry by the respec- 
tive lecturers, and especially by the 
learned and excellent Regius Professor, 
who has so long presided over that 
school. The generally large and regu- 
lar attendance of the people at our 
churches—the numbers habitually and 
devoutly approaching the Lord’s table 
—the attention on the part of the 
parents in sending their children to be 
catechised, and of the clergy in cate- 
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chising, and in superintending the in- 
struction given in schools—all evince an 
awakened anxicty for religious improve- 
ment—all tend to assure us that we are 
not forsaken of God, but, we may hum- 
bly hope, are partaking of his favour 
and protection.” 


' And now we ask the ministers of 
of England, is such an Establishment 
to be destroyed? What has it done to 
merit the treatment which it has re- 
ceived at the hands of her majesty’s 
advisers? But it is idle to ask those 
questions. All Sir Robert Peel’s Irish 
measures indicate “‘a foregone con- 
clusion.” His policy in this country 
requires the discouragement of Pro- 
testantism, and the establishment of 
popery; and for this purpose measures, 
which may be described as of a penal 
character, have been taken against the 
one, while favours and advantages 
have been lavishly heaped upon the 
other. No frustration or disappoint- 
ment which may attend his plans will 
ever cause him to take the manly 
course of saying, “I have erred; I 
find that even political ends are not to 
be answered by proscribing truth and 
patronising error. I find that while 
I have lost friends I have not concili- 
ated enemies; and that the only fruit 
of concession to popery is a rapid in- 
crease of the advocates for a repeal of 
the Union.” Sir Robert Peel is not 
the man from whom such a manly and 
honest retraction is to be expected. 
We have nothing to expect from him. 
Our hope—our only hope is to 
be found in the honest, consistent 
Protestant people of this great em- 
pire. Will they suffer the Irish 
Church to be destroyed? If they do, 
we deliberately say, that their conduct 
will be characterised by a suicidal in- 
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fatuation. The overthrow of the Irish 
Church will be but the speedy precur- 
sor of the subversion of their own. 
Against the combination that will then 
be formed for its destruction—the 
Puseyism within, and the dissent and 
popery without—they will look in vain 
for any human aid ; and find, when it 
is too late, that had they but defended, 
as they ought to have done, the out- 
work of the Irish Establishment, when 
it was so cruelly abandoned, and so 
savagely assailed, they would not want 
in their hour of need, an available 
auxiliary, by whose aid they might bid 
defiance to all their enemies. 

We conclude in the words of this 
mild and gracious prelate, of whose 
unpretending piety and unostentatious 
beneficence we may not trust our- 
selves to speak, but whose words will 
surely touch the hearts of every pro- 
fessor of true religion to whom they 
may be conveyed in the British em- 
pire :— 


** At my advanced time of life it may 
not be given me to see the day when the 
perils that surround the Irish church 
shall have disappeared, and the beams 
of temporal prosperity shine once more 
upon it. ‘Theclouds that now overhang 
and darken its worldly prospects may 
not be dispersed before my eyes are 
closed in death; but if it should be so, 
I shall, nevertheless, bless God that the 
church which I leave in earthly troubles 
and adversity, is in a state of spiritual 
health, and life, and order, and devoted- 
ness, such as, I believe, never adorned it 
in any former period of its history. 
These are favours bestowed on it by 
God’s mercy and goodness. These are 
blessings which are not in the power of 
states to give or to take away. They 
are of higher value and nobler worth 
than any worldly prosperity.” 
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THE CITIZEN OF PRAGUE,* 


Ir is not one of the least interesting 
features of this age of progress, that 
the vast facilities which its enterprise 
has created of intercommunication be- 
tween the peoples of the earth is ra- 
pidly familiarizing each country with 
the arts and literature of others. 
Time was when a modern French or 
German novel was only seen in the 
boudoir of a blue stocking ; now, space 
and time seem annihilated, and Eugene 
Sue, and Balzac, and Dumas, and 
George Sands, appear almost at the 
same moment in England as in France 
and Brussels. Through the medium 
of the very many clever tales which 
have issued from the pens of Miss 
Bremer and Andersen, we have be- 
come, as it were, indwellers in the 
social circles, and familiar with the 
domestic habits and national feelings 
of countries which heretofore we knew, 
as geographers and historians, but only 
imperfectly as brothers of a great 
social family. 

While we speak of these books, we 
are naturally led to think of a lady, 
whose talents as a translator has, in a 
large a contributed to our enjoy- 
ment. We allude to the accomplished 
Mary Howitt, whose taste and learn- 
ing has placed the foreign author and 
the British reader under equal obliga- 
tions. 

We have now before us her latest 
gift—a translation of ‘The Citizen 
of Prague.” It is said—we do not, 
however, vouch for the truth of the 
assertion—that the author of these 
very remarkable volumes, which, in the 
poverty of expression, we must be 
contented to call a novel, is a lagg.. 
This may well be. Its pages through- 
out abound with that intimate know- 
ledge and most just appreciation of all 
the finer and subtler feelings of the 
heart—that vividness of colour and 
delicacy of touch, which seem to be- 
long to a sex whose imaginative facul- 
ties, and almost instinctive power of 
appreciating human character, are in- 
disputably greater than that of our sex. 


* The Citizen of Prague. 


Translated by Mary Howitt. 


But with all this there are traces of a 
vigour and force which, though by no 
means beyond womanly power, she 
cares but seldom to display or deve- 
lope by exercise. And should the 
surmise respecting the authorship be 
correct, it will but serve to confirm 
us inthe opinion, which we most reli- 
giously hold, that the female mind, 
in all intellectual capabilities, requires 
but to be educated up to its full powers 
to claim or exhibit its perfect equality 
with that of man. 

The scene of the tale which we 
have just mentioned, is laid princi- 
pally in Viennaand its vicinity, and oc- 
casionally in Prague. It is conversant 
with a period of great interest— 
namely, the time immediately succeed- 
ing the treaty of Ajix-la-Chapelle, 
when the rights of the Empress Maria 
Theresa had, by the wisdom and skill 
of her ablest minister, the Count Von 
Kaunitz, been recognised and estab- 
lished. The plot of the story is well 
conceived and admirably wrought out ; 
besides the principal characters, which, 
according to the inviolable canons of 
the romance, must in every novel 
stand prominently forward to engross 
the feelings and excite the attention, 
there is also abundance of bye-plot— 
indeed, perhaps we may say too much, 
to satisfy the most omnivorous appe- 
tite for love, mystery, and marvel. 
But apart from all this, there will be 
found in the pages of ** The Citizen of 
Prague” far better matter. The book 
is historical, and as such it is as in- 
structive as entertaining. Replete 
with noble sentiments, conversant with 
great minds and great events, it teems 
with true and beautiful views of man- 
kind—exhibiting, in just portraiture, 
the princely wisdom and high-minded 
love for her people which so remark- 
ably distinguished one of Austria’s 
most illustrious sovereigns, the politi- 
cal sagacity and enlarged views of one 
of the ablest statesmen of his day, the 
matured and sober philanthropy of a 
true patriot, the generous ardour of 
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youthful loyalty, and the higher in- 
fluences of woman in the councils of 
nations as in the orbit of domestic 
duties ; and enables us, when we lay 
the work down, to feel we have been 
profitably as well as pleasantly em- 
ployed. It is by no means our inten- 
tion to forestal the enjoyment of the 
reader or the gains of the publisher, 
by giving a full sketch of the story be- 
fore us. A certain Count Lacy, (not 
the distinguished general who, in con- 
junction with Daun and Loudon, dur- 
ing the seven years’ war, rendered such 
important services to the cause of 
Austria, but yet a very interesting and 
loyal knight, and young and wealthy 
withal,) is what, in the. conventional 
language of the circulating-library 
people, is to be called the hero. He 
comes from Bohemia, with no other 
restriction upon his free-will than a 
prohibition, under the will of his 
uncle, against entering into any per- 
manent or binding engagement or pro- 
fession, with, as a set off, an injunction 
to enter into a very binding engage- 
ment with the grand-daughter of one 
Thomas Thyrnau, under penalty of 
forfeiting his fair Bohemian domains. 
Though this device may seem some- 
what commonplace, it is yet explained 
in the sequel of the story upon princi- 
ples and motives more rational than 
we expected, and forms by no means 
the least interesting exhibition of true 
generosity of spirit and greatness of 
mind. Be this as it may, one thing is, 
as might be expected, certain, the gal- 
lant, of course, is determined not to 
love on compulsion, though he has 
never seen the subject whom he is to 
love, and accordingly he takes an early 
opportunity to dispose of his heart in 
a different manner. A proud, selfish, 
and most extravagant old prince, 
Morani, has contrived to run out his 
property and health somewhat sooner 
than his life, but in his last days the 
piety and tenderness of a devoted 
daughter, by a thousand devices, con- 
trive to sustain around him all the ap- 
pearances of his former fortunes at the 
expense of her own means and health, 
and the sacrifice of her prime of life. 
This is the object of Count Von Lacy’s 
admiration at first, and most ardent 
love eventually. We have, however, 
to make a disclosure which, we fear, 
will shock all novel-readers, of 
both sexes, who are still in their 
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teens. The Princess Morani is— 
how can we write the fatal mono- 
syllable?—old. But so it is—nay, 
the author takes a perilous yet most 
ostentatious pride in styling her “ the 
old princess.” What may be the ex- 
act age of an unmarried lady to entitle 
or condemn her so to be called,we pro- 
test on our manhood we know not. 
Certes, were we called on to assign 
the number of her years, we should 
unhesitatingly declare that no possible 
combination of any two figures would 
deprive a spinster of her claim to 
youth—nay, were our grandmother un- 
married, we would expect her to bridle 
at any impeachment of her juvenility. 
Let this pass, however. The situation 
of a young and ardent man falling 
desperately—that is, in a quiet yet most 
obstinate fashion—in love with an old 
maid, is as novel as it is difficult for 
an author to render interesting, and 
we are bound to admit that our author 
has exhibited the greatest skill in ren- 
dering the loves of the count and 
princess full of tender and genuine 
feeling ; and we have seldom met a 
more lovely depiction of female excel- 
lence than the beggared, and sickly, 
and desolate, yet noble-minded and 
self-sacrificing woman that holds in the 
firmest bonds of respectful love an 
ardent and young man. Though re- 
turning his love with an ardour equal 
to his own, she yet, for his sake, re- 
sists a union which she deems un- 
suited to him. But we shall let the 
parties speak for themselves, The 
hour is that of a summer eve,when De 
Lacy, at a ¢éte a téte, presses his suit. 


‘** Claudia, you wish to leave me, and 
yet you loveme! You wish to enter a 
convent, and yet you know that I should 
be miserable were my fate separated 
from yours!’ 

‘« The princess concealed her face and 
sobbed bok 

*““*T am determined,’ pursued the 
count, ‘not to leave you, until I have 

ained your consent to our betrothal. 

already possess what is dearest, most 
necessary; you cannot take back, and 
you will not be so cruel as to desire to 
take back, that which you have given me 
in your love. You cannot doubt mine; 
you know that it is founded upon your 
worth, and secured through the firmness 
of my character. What scruples are 
they with which you always delay my 
happiness, now when the necessity of 
revealing to the world our connexion 
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increases day by day, when the necessity 
for my protection and assistance even 
becomes more apparent.’ 

“* Ah!’ cried the princess, ‘that it 
is which carries you away ! you feel how 
miserable, how unhappy, how forlorn I 
am in the world, and compassion de- 
ceives you with regard to our con- 
nexion |’ 

“*No, Claudia,’ said" the count 
firmly, ‘not compassion, but the selfish 
feeling of not being able to live without 
you! My understanding, my heart, m 
way of thinking, are so interwoven wit 
yours, that I scarcely know whether cer- 
tain thoughts are yours or mine; and to 
separate us, is to unloose the most per- 
fect union of soul which ever bound to- 
gether human beings who were not 
united by the bands of relationship !’ 

“¢ This I also feel,’ stammered the 
princess, ‘and, therefore, Ihave gone 
so far as to confess the weakness of my 
heart to you. But this sentiment does 
not yet demand a nearer connexion, for 
it would show the external inequality of 
our union. My age, my indifferent 
health, the want of every external charm 
—yes, and permit me to add, my 
poverty! Whence shall [ gain the 
strength to despise these things ?—to 
endure seeing your life, your future, 
endangered by them ?”’ 


The count continues to urge his 
suit, and uses every argument usual in 
such cases to overcome her scruples. 
Her resistance at length, not unnatu- 
rally, irritates him. 


“Tt is enough, Claudia!’ said tho 
count, and started up almost with vio- 
lence—‘ I feel to what you refer; I have 
lived in vain at i side; you recall 
that testimony of your love which you 
were once wont to give me, and that 
voice which once pleaded for me in your 
heart has vanished !’ 

‘* He had risen and turned away from 
her. His eye gazed into the sun-lit 
garden which lay there with its drooping 
blossoms beneath the hot rays of the 
burning sun. Not a breeze stirred. 
Along the horizon floated a yellowish 
vapour, which indicated the glowing 
atmosphere. Only above the tree tops 
was seen the deep blue of heaven with- 
out a single cloudlet. The count had 
such a deep feeling for the beauty of 
nature, that under all circumstances he 
still retained an eye for it. Even now 
this mature and consummated ‘picture 
of summer wrapped him in a soothing 
dream. A flock of pigeons now flew 
like glittering snow-flakes over the 
garden, and in the deep silence which 
reigned around, one heard the innume- 
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rable buzzing insects which visited each 
leaf and flower. Nothing else moved 
near these agitated human beings, who, 
like the flowers before them, and pros- 
trated by the glow of their feeling, 
bowed their heads in silent sorrow. 
The count heard by the rustling of her 
dress that the princess had risen. He 
turned himself quickly round. 

“*Lacy?—said she, in a scarcely 
audible voice, and extended her hand 
towards him with an indescribable ex- 
— of love and grief, ‘ Lacy, shall 

be your fate ?’ 

“*Tf you wish that it should be a 
happy one,’ cried he, seizing her hand 
with joy-beaming eyes. 

** The princess answered nothing, but 
trembled so violently that he must sup- 
port her, and now she was no longer 
alone! The man whom she loved with 
the fire of a youthful first love supported 
her failing strength, and her head rested 
upon his breast.” 

It requires little sagacity to see that 
this must eventuate in matrimony, the 
rather as her scruples have been over- 
borne by her worthy confessor, whose 
zeal for the marriage of his spiritual 
daughter is as great as that of any 
country priest who remembers dues 
and dinners at the eve of Shrovetide ; 
and so it does, but not until the young 
man has seen another who, without 
shaking the loyalty of his love, makes 
a strange and = impression both 
on his feelings and imagination. Now 
every fair reader sees with a glance 
who this is. Ay, it is even so, Magda, 
the grand-daughter of Thyrnau, though 
he knows it not. This is by far the 
finest effort of the author's imagina- 
tion and genius; uniting in herself 
charms of the most opposite character, 
the picture is still one not incongruous, 
but in perfect keeping. Imperious 
and fitful, yet gentle and self-com- 
posed—schooled in the high-minded 
wisdom of her grandsire, yet yielding 
to all the sportive suggestions of a 
sprightly nature and a quick genius— 
and with all, and above all, possessing 
devotion of heart and simplicity of 
character— Magda is more the dream 
of the poet, such as would rise before 
the mind of Shakspeare or Scott,“than 
the child of this every-day world of 
ours. Here is a beautiful sketch, 
though we may rarely, if ever, meet 
with the original. 


‘She held a book with both her 
hands firmly upon her knee, as if 
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she would make herself certain of its 
presence, whilst her eye, full of deep 
thought, looked down into the little 
bubbling springs of the fountain. Neck 
and shoulders were bowed, her head 
drooped, and only the pure outline 
of her profile was visible, and her 
mouth slightly opened, showed the child- 
like listening of the lipsp—the mark of 
solitary thought. 

“ Her dress was wholly changed, and 
the Count was obliged still to observe 
her longer than he otherwise would, for 
he knew not at first if it were actually 
she. He then recollected that her dress 
was the costume of the citizen-maidens 
of Prague, which he often noticed with 
the remark, that, however, it might be 
made to consort with the taste of the 
wearer or her worldly circumstances, 
still, with all its changes, the principle 
of it continued to be charming in the 
highest degree. He thought that he 
had never seen it more beautiful than 
now. 

“A part of Magda’s long, shinin 
hair wes bound et the back of i 
head in a Grecian knot, over which was 
stretched a knot of strong gold thread, 
which with its rich contents rested upon 
the beautiful, slender neck. Close to 
this was placed the half-cap to which 
the whole grandeur of a citizen-maiden 
of Prague is accustomed to attach it- 
self, and here, also, no doubt could be 
had regarding Magda’s wealth. It was 
a flat stripe of a hand’s-breadth of gold 
brocade, which was worked in the most 
costly manner with single flowers formed 
with precious stones, and ornamented 
with pearls and exquisite gold-work. 
In Magda’s case this stripe of brocade 
which inclosed the head was placed close 
to the net, and was fastened by means 
of a band of pearls which crossed the 
temples with a golden clasp. Above 
the ears the rich ends of the front hair 
was twined into a flat curl, and were 
stuck through and held fast by a golden 
pin. The long, heavy, golden ear-rings 
completed the head-dress. The dress 
was black; the boddice of strong silk 
worked with gold; from within rose a 
stiffened kerchief of the finest cambric, 
which was pinned together behind on 
the neck in very delicate folds. Over 
this was the open jacket which, in 
Magda’s case, was made of black vel- 
vet lined with crimson damask. The 
narrow sleeves, which reached some- 
what below the elbow, were trimmed 
with white lace, and the edge, like all 
the seams, was worked with gold. The 
skirt was heavy, black silk with gold 
eyelet holes; the stockings of black 
silk with red clocks, and the shoes of 
black velvet with golden heels and bril- 


liant buckles. Nor must a richly worked 
pocket be omitted, which, fastened by 
a costly golden buckle, hung down on 
one side.’ 


But we must not further meddle 
with the secrets of the tale. Let us 
turn to other personages with whom 
every one is familiar. There are few 
characters in modern history more 
dramatic, more suited to the purposes 
of the novelist, than the Empress 
Maria Theresa. Like our own Eliza- 
beth, she was a sovereign of consum- 
mate wisdom, of strong and masculine 
intellect, of enlarged views, and a 
spirit ever watching over and working 
out the weal of her people. Like her, 
too, she had a strong predisposition 
for intrigue, and a somewhat quick 
temper ; but, unlike the virgin queen, 
she had all those domestic virtues and 
tenderest feelings, that made her as 
beloved in her exalted station as 
she would in an humble sphere. 
The one was a great queen, the other 
was that and something greater and 
better—an amiable woman. In the 
words of an accomplished writer— 
‘She combined private economy with 
public liberality, dignity with conde- 
scension, elevation of soul with humi- 
lity of spirit, and the virtues of domes- 
tic life with the splendid qualities that 
grace a throne.” Our author has 
made good use of a character so 
favourable for the purposes of the 
tale, and has given us many excellent 
scenes, in which the empress bears a 
prominent part as well in politics as in 
private affairs, exhibiting the strong 
points of her mind both as a sovereign 
anda woman. There is much spirit 
as well as fidelity in the following per- 
sonal sketch of the empress :— 


“She was in the full maturity of 
middle life, and the beauty which dis- 
tinguished her bore especially the firm 
and strong expression of a noble, as- 
sured self-respect, lending to each fea- 
ture a plastic repose and a purity of 
form which made one almost believe in the 
impetishableness of these charms. The 
fashion of the times presented none of the 
little graceful arts by means of which 
defects of form may be concealed by 
curls, or by the advantageous arrange- 
ment of different styles of head-dress. 
The empress, like all the ladies of that 
age, having her hair put back, left her 
whole countenance open to observation, 
whilst the high and arched curls upon 
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the head were crowned by waving 
plumes or ornaments, varying according 
to the rank and fortune of the wearer. 
**In Maria Theresa this arrangement 
of the hair revealed the most purel y 
oval form of countenance, which, throug 
the exuberance of health, was strongly 
marked in the cheeks and double chin, 
without, however, destroying its sym- 
metry of beauty. She had precisely 
that exterior which we are accustomed 
to term historical. Whoever had seen 
her standing upright, with that digni- 
fied and erect carriage of her head, 
which rested upon the beautiful round 
neck as upon a pillar, had seen the clear 
lance of her sparkling blue eyes, and 
e eloquent fulness of the well-cut 
mouth, must have felt that she was one 
of the loftiest characters of the age in 
which she lived, an active and operating 
instrument in the advancement of her 
“eountry, and that her acute capacity for 
knowledge possessed, in her determined 
will, that support which makes thoughts 
become deeds,” 


We have also a very interesting 
view of her in an interview with Lacy, 
at which her husband, Francis of Lor- 
raine, is present; and we do not think 
that the memory of Maria Theresa 
ever comes to us with happier associa- 
tions than when we remember her as 
the most tender and devoted of wives, 
and the best of mothers :— 


«« The empress was resting in an arm- 
chair before a writing-table ; but having, 
after this audience, to appear in the 
state-council, she was in full costume, 
which gave something so august to her 
natural and aanjeatio beaxty, that every 
one who beheld her must have felt that, 
in her, nature had united all charms to 
form a perfect ruler. a felt this 
impression with delight. The full en- 
thusiasm of a subject swelled his heart ; 
and the searching glance of the em- 
press was, perhaps, not less satisfied 
with her subject, whose features lost 
nothing through the warm language of 
the heart. 

*** Lacy!’ commenced the empress— 
*Count Lacy! The name sounds well 
in our ears; we are inclined to draw 
from it favourable inferences; yet I 
hear you have no claim of relationship 
with the brave Lacy, the terror of my 
foes 2? 


“© And it appears,’ said the empress, 

iously smiling, ‘that in peace I 
shall find in the name of Lacy an equally 
bold champion as I have done in war. 
The chancellor will have told you that 
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I have read your essay upon serfdom. 
It accords with the plans which I, in 
course of time, hope to carry out for my 
beautiful Bohemia ; and I see with satis- 
faction, that the good spirit which I 
must first discover in the rich proprie- 
tors, and which until now has been 
much wanting, has at least begun to 
show itself in a few instances. Could 
you name to me others of your coun- 
trymen among whom honourable senti- 
ments of the same kind prevail, or in 
whom they might by any means be ex- 
cited ?’ 

**«Tf one cannot exactly say the sen- 
timent is expressed, and even if it were 
impossible to name individuals,’ re- 
turned the count, ‘the spirit of the 
people may be confided in—the true 
sentiment of loyalty, which is spread 
throughout Bohemia.’ 

** The empress slowly moved her head 
from one side to the other 

‘** We are always inclined to suppose 
the best regarding our beloved Bohe- 
mia,’ she then said; ‘ yet, according to 
our experience, it is not advisable to 
judge the whole by one example, which, 
as it seems, you and your uncle were 
inclined to do. Confess ! you will have 
found but small response from persons 
of your own rank? Otherwise we must 
have been falsely informed; and we 
command you not to deal with us, even 
although you would by that means 
nourish our hopes for the well-being of 
our subjects.’ 

**Colouring to the brow, the young 
count involuntarily stepped back. He 
raised his handsome countenance to- 
wards the empress, and his emotion had 
given him an unusual colour. Soon re- 
covering himself, he said calmly— 

***My opinion, which your majest 
graciously asked me to give, is the opi- 
nion just pronounced—that there exists 
that spirit one my countrymen 
which, when called forth, will be able to 
recognise the blessings which your 
majesty proposes. I would not by this 
imply that the wish for these reforms, 
or even ideas of that tendency, are 
already in existence. If this were im- 
plied by my words, I have expressed 
myself falsely, and your majesty will 
ascribe it to my words, and not to my 
intention, for I should abhor a deception 
in any part of the earth.’” 


At this moment, the emperor en- 
ters. 


*** You are come at the right moment, 
my husband,’ said Maria Theresa, with 
the most sweet and friendly manner, at 
the same time rising.and approaching 
him. ‘ We have here one of our Bohe- 
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mian nobles, Count Lacy, who will per- 
suade us that his countrymen only await 
our gracious hand, to lay down their 
old rusty rights and privileges. But 
he does not, at the same time, belie 
the hot blood of the Bohemians ; for I 
fear we have offended him, and he will 
demand justice against us from your 
majesty. 


‘They now stood beside each other ; 
and perhaps there never was a more 
aoe pair than Francis I. and Maria 

heresa. The most perfect beauty, the 
highest dignity, and the indescribable 
magic which a fine mind and noble heart 
diffuse over the exterior, were here 
united; and the young count, who had 
never before been so near to them, or 
seen them together, was forced to pa 
them that tribute of admiration whic 
existed in the hearts of all their sub- 
jects. Perhaps he had been silent too 
ong; but the imperial pair looked with 
pleasure on the young man, and neither 
of them was inclined to interpret this 
silence to his disadvantage. The count, 


however, let them wait no longer; he 
had already bowed to the emperor ; his 
heart overflowed with an indescribable 
sentiment of enthusiasm. 

“«*T can expect from your majesties 
no aes upon the only sentiment 


on earth which is withheld from you !’ 

‘* * How?’ said the empress, a little 
surprised; ‘you are not bashful; and 
we will rather cease speaking in enig- 
mas, if it please you. We shall then, 
perhaps, learn what feeling this is to 
which we can make no claim.’ 

“*It is that of loyalty,’ cried the 
count hastily, and with a glowing glance 
from his expressive eyes, ‘the most 
beautiful and purest feeling of the 
human breast! It is a love which ex- 
ists without the usual nourishment of 
return—a feeling void of every shade 
of egotism—that desires and requires 
nothing but the sapeene of loving— 
that causes him joyfully to sacrifice life 
and property for the exalted object 
whose voice, perhaps, never reached his 
ear. This feeling, in its highest purity, 
I consider the triumph of human capa- 
city—this is the feeling on account. of 
which I venture at this moment, in the 
presence of your majesties, to envy 
myself; although I, at the same time, 
conceive that the power of inspiring 
this sentiment may counterbalance my 
proudly enjoyed privilege !’” 


Ere we part with the empress let us 
show her to our readers in a scene 
well calculated to exhibit some of the 
most prominent as they are the finest 
features of her noble character. She 
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has been attending at the Jesuits’ 
church, and about to retire, when her 
attention is arrested by a young maiden 
who had already knelt before her. 


‘* * Before the face of the holy Mother 
of God, let thy heart feel compassion 
for me!’ said the girl, and knelt before 
her. 

““* Who is the maiden? asked the 
empress, quickly. No one answered 
her. 

**¢ Ah?’ continued the other, ‘Iam 
suffering deeply because of a law which 
thou hast forgotten, and which has 
therefore remained so severe and inhu- 
man. I will now fervently beseech of 
thee that thou wouldst consider this 
afflictive law, and then annul it, and let 
me immediately experience the new 
blessing.’ 

‘** Indeed !’ said the empress, turning 
to those who surrounded her, ‘such a 
thing as this has never occurred before 
in my whole life:’ 

‘«* But as thegirl remained silent, and 
all the rest knew very well that she did 
not like any uncalled-for interference, 
she turned to the object of her astonish- 
ment, and continued — 

*¢¢ Listen! Thou art a bold, extra- 
ordinary sort of girl; take heed that 
thou do not make me angry, and tell 
me, without any circumlocution, just 
what thou likest, and which has nothing 
to do with any one here.’ 

‘**What I say, great empress, be- 
longs to all here,’ returned the young 
girl, gently and mournfully ; ‘ but if you 
threaten me with thy anger, then thou 
wilt never know the truth, and will not 
be able to help me.’”’ 


The empress withdraws to the chap- 
ter-house with Magda, and thus ad- 
dresses her :— 


** * Speak now without fear; we will 
not be angry with any one who speaks 
the truth to us.’ 

*** T beseech of thee, then, _— em- 
press, that thou wouldst annul that unna- 
tural law which forbids that, when any 
one is imprisoned on suspicion, he should 
have those with him who love him.’ __ 

“« * How!’ cried the empress, ‘that is 
it, is it?’ She fixed her gaze on the 
girl, and then said more mildly, ‘ This 
case, then, is thine—some one dear to 
thee is in such circumstances ?” 

‘* ¢ Yes,’ replied she, * he who is dear- 
est to me in the world, my grandfather, 
him they have imprisoned on ignomini- 
ous suspicion, and I, his best comfort, 
must be kept at a distance from him 
cause that bad old law is still in exist- 
ence of which I have just told thee.’ 
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** « Indeed,’ said the empress ; ‘and 
who, then, is thy grandfather, who is so 
dear to thee as to make a prison seem a 
desirable abode, otherwise not a fitting 
place for thy sex and youth ?’ . 

* «Yes, but for my love !—that is it, 
indeed! It does not often happen that 
people are loved as he is; but, then, 
there are not two such as he in the 
world!’ 

*« « Let us hear the name, then?’ said 
the empress, almost inquisitively. 

“ «His name is Thomas Thyrnau.” 

“¢ Thomas Thyrnau!’ exclaimed the 
empress, rising—‘‘the traitor to his 
country! Is it for him thou prayest ? 
Who dared to place thee in my way? 
Who is the instigator of this? Hoho! 
my gentlefolk !—whose pleasure has it 
been to inveigle me here, against right 
and reason, with the smooth face and 
the frenzied talk of this juggler-girl ? 
O, gracious Mother of God!’ said she, 
crossing herself, ‘ forgive that they have 
dared to make use of thy holy influence 
upon my humbled heart, in order tomake 
me weak towards my duties! I should 
like to know who has ventured to devise 
this comedy on the morning of my de- 
votion ?’ 

“She walked on in anger, and her 
eye fell, See and searchingly, 
upon all present. She hastened to the 
entrance, but she suddenly stopped, full 
of terror, for she felt herself held by a 
firm but small hand, and she imagined 
that her sacred person was touched by 
the low-born maiden whom she had just 
left behind her. But it required only a 
moment, and her great mind—her cor- 
rect feeling had decided. She heard the 
ery of indignation from every mouth, 
and she knew in a moment that there 
was no traitor among these, and she felt 
that this daring was only the action of 
despair—that had she been some juggler, 
she had vanished before her displeasure, 
and that she alone could protect the be- 
ing who had gone thus far. She looked 
quickly to the side where she felt the 
pressure of her arm, and saw, in so 
doing, the face of the girl full of grief 
and anguish.” 


The great Kaunitz plays no incon- 
spicuous part in the story; and though 
not as happily described as some of 
the other personages, yet the picture is 
too like to be mistaken. he pro- 
found impenetrable diplomatist—the 
deep dissembler, yet incorruptibly 
honest politician—secret as night, yet 
affecting a candour open as day— 
skilful, clear-headed, and industrious ; 
vain of his talents, and overbearing ; 
phlegmatic as a German, and yet frivo- 
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lous in his dress and manner as a 
French fop of that period could be ; 
or, as he has been happily and justly 
drawn in a few words, by one who 
had large experience of him, Frederick 
of Prussia: ‘Cet homme si frivole 
dans ses gouts, si profond dans les 
affaires.” His well-known negociation 
and intrigues to establish an alliance 
between Austria and France, through 
the influence of the Marchioness 
Pompadour, the favourite mistress of 
Louis the Fifteenth, are not forgotten ; 
and the skill with which he ultimately 
induced the pious and high-born Maria 
Theresa to overcome all her preju- 
dices, and to write in terms of confi- 
dence and friendship to “the Pompa- 
dour.” We shall give a pleasant and 
well-arranged scene, in which the mi- 
nister is endeavouring to forward his 
favourite scheme, and not the less 
skilfully, that he has enlisted the 
sprightly Princess Theresa inhis views. 
It is evening, and the empress has re- 
tired somewhat apart from her guests. 


‘* When she had taken her seat, she 
did not appear surprised that Kaunitz 
had guessed her intentions. She mo- 
tioned to the princess to seat herself 
upon a stool near her, whilst Kaunitz 
remained standing on the other side, 
and said immediately, with much good- 
humour— 

*** Did you see, cousin, how my am- 
bassador, Kaunitz, behaved himself 
there, when, as you already know, he 
was in love with the marquise ?’ 

*** Ah!’ cried the princess, ‘ as 
awkwardly as ever! How could love 
suit him? When he kissed her hand, 
one could see that he was calculating 
how many thousand troops, or how 
many million subsidies this white, downy 
hand would have the courage to sub- 
scribe for- Austria. If he kissed her 
beautiful lips, it was as if he would 
breathe into her all sorts of diplomatic 
thoughts, that she might infect my 
cousin Louis, at her first morning salu- 
tation, with desires for the alliance. 
Enough; I would have sent such a 
lover a ledger instead of a love-letter.’ 

‘The empress laughed, and looked 
askance at Kaunitz, who was uncom- 
monly well-contented with his part, and 
secretly thanked the crafty princess ; 
for he knew very well that the empress 
would wish to know whether he — 
had been in love with the Frene 
beauty. 
ef rary one has his way, Princess,’ 
said Kaunitz; ‘and could you deny 
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that this mode of proceeding was often 
very flattering to my handsome mar- 
quise ?” 

‘*-* Yes, she had peculiar taste,’ re- 

lied the princess, ‘and a curious am- 
bition to be paraded in the advices of 
the ambassador. When he in a morn- 
ing sent her a letter, on rose-coloured 
satin paper, the border painted with 
flowers, and perfumed with the musk of 
the East, the marquise laughed, well- 
pleased, and let the king’s chamberlain, 
who came to ask how she would have 
her chocolate, stand waiting in the ante- 
chamber, whilst she read and answered 
the letter. ‘* Ah!” she exclaimed, when 
it was- brought to her, ‘‘an Austrian 
despatch |?” 

“But what was it about? To ask 
whether Jocco, the green parrot, was 
dead from the almond which he had 
stolen the day before? whether Prince 
Biron, the ape, had had the splinter 
taken out of his foot, which had run 
into it from yesterday's dancing ? Then 
came some steaming hot compliments. 
One might doubt whether so much wit, 
beauty, and spirit, as yesterday were 
united in one person, were not a tran- 
sient condition brought about by magic. 
One sighed to be obliged to write de- 
spatches, when one has dreamt the 
whole night long of the two dimples 
which were the companions of the most 
heavenly smiles.’ 

“« The empress laughed again. 

“«¢ And the haughty fool really pér- 
mitted all this nonsense?’ cried she, with 
a certain air of triumph. 

«« « What would she not have allowed 
for the hope’s sake that Kaunitz would 
mention her name in one of his de- 
spatches to your majesty? I fancy 
that she considered it possible that he 
might send one of her answers; for 
certainly she expended much more wit 
and grace upon them than I should think 
was needful for Kaunitz.’ 

“Did she, then, think it possible 
that my minister would dare to do this ? 
—that the intercourse with me could be 
about such a person ?” 


“The princess continued, as she 
saw that the empress listened atten- 
tively, and even began to accompany 
some of her sentences with the nediling 
of her head— 

“¢¢] did not know in all Paris a more 

reeable place than behind her arm- 
chair. What a delight it was to pass 
a morning with her !—what a deal oc- 
curred! The old nurse, dressed in 
black serge, who, leaning on her staff, 
had wandered through the dens of mis- 
fortune and shame, and every morning 
brought back the empty silken purse 
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which she had taken out with her full. 
The deliberations as to whether other 
help than money were not needful, and 
the lieutenant of police who then re- 
ceived his directions or brought in his 
report; and then the sneaking Abbe 
Bernis, who fetched his instructions, 
and whom she overcame a thousand 
times with her brilliant wit, that she 
might dissuade him from measures 
which had been only adopted for his own 
peculiar advantage. hen the most 
amiable of mortals, in the shape of a 
shaven baboon—I mean Voltaire—who 
with his universal spirit, with his divine 
poetry, and his inexhaustible fountain 
of ever-freshly bubbling-up wit, found 
in all France no one to understand him 
as she did. He came always with a list 
in his pocket of favours to be granted to 
men of art and science. When one 
fancied her wearied by the zeal with 
which she had devoted herself to all 
these interests, she then entered a hall, 
in which lay, spread out before her, 
manufactured articles and new discove- 
ries; and manufacturers, and mecha- 
nies, and artizans, gave in their re- 
ports. She received information, and 
tested, and discriminated, and gave de- 
cisions, which astonished the most skil- 
ful. And when she dismissed them 
again, the - of that little saloon 
diffused itself far and wide, and new 
strength, yew activity awoke.’ 

_ “The empress had listened with such 
increasing agrnen that she no 
longer knew of whom the conversation 
was. She now dropped her fan. When 
the princess restored it to her, she ex- 
claimed, as if awakening from a dream, 

“* What, what, cousin! of whom 
were you speaking ? Who is that whom 
you have thus described ?’ 

“** The Marquise de Pompadour,’ re- 
plied the princess carelessly. 

*** Kaunitz,” said the empress, ‘ you 
have been teaching her a lesson by 
heart.’ 

“* The Princess Therese learns only 
that which her own head dictates,’ re- 
plied Kaunitz, ‘even if I had been 
capable of such a meanness.’ 

‘The empress felt the truth of this 
reply. 

“«* Then this Marquise Pompadour,’ 
said she, rising, ‘is an unfortunate 
woman, to whom we cannot refuse our 
sympathy !’ 

“* She said this with that divine beam- 
ing of the eye, which, after any great 
inward combat, after any noble elevated 
feeling, was always so enchantingl 
beautiful in her. She gently nodded to 
the count and the princess; and her 
attendants coming forward, she left the 
room in the midst of them. 
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“¢ Austria will one day thank you for 
that, and Kaunitz will consider himself 
too poor in power and influence, if the 
Princess Therese ever has a wish to ex- 
press to him,’ exclaimed he with rap- 
ture; and the princess, reviewing him 
with an ironical smile, saw that this was 
the love-declaration of a minister.” 


We have already spoken of the 
hero of all our readers fair and 
young—now for our hero, emphati- 
cally the hero of the book. While we 
have no objection that Lacy or Magda 
should monopolize the sympathies of 
younger hearts, ours turns to Thomas 
Thyrnau. 


“ Our days of love are over; us no more 
The charms of maid, wife, and still less of widow,” 


can lure from our sedate and most 
reverend propriety, or turn from the 
contemplation more suitable to our 
years; and we do at once candidly 


admit that our highest source of plea- 
sure has been derived from “ the Ci- 
tizen of Prague” himself. No modern 
novel has, to our thinking, presented 
amore perfect picture of a very rare, 
if not altogether defunct, species of 
the human family,—a true patriot, as 
well as a great and good man. By a 
perfect pictare, we mean not only a 
icture of a perfect character, but per- 
ection in the portraiture itself. This 
portrait is not only masterly in its 
outline, but strong and bold in colour- 
ing, and finely finished in detail, and 
yet withal there is no overworking, 
no stilted and exaggerated excellence, 
no mere sententious greatness, that 
withdraws it from our sympathy, by 
elevating it above our common nature. 
The man stands out before us real 
and majestic, in all the greatness, yet 
just proportion of a noble mind ; or, 
to borrow an illustration from the 
physical, and apply it to the moral 
structure, it resembles the athlete of 
the Grecian story, in the full yet har- 
monious development of every muscle, 
and not the exaggerated stature of the 
monstrous giant of Gothic fiction. 
Indeed, with the exception of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, we do not know any 
modern writer who has developed a 
high moral character with such grave 
and thoughtful power. It would take 
more space than we could devote to 
the matter to give any thing of an ade- 
quate description of this fine work 


of the author's mind. We will, how- 
ever, content ourselves with observing, 
that whoever reads “ The Citizen of 
Prague” cannot fail to be penetrated 
with admiration of the power and 
beauty of the character of Thomas 
Thyrnau. He was one whom nature 
made a patriot; the times and cir- 
cumstances upon which he fell made 
him apparently a traitor in his youth, 
an error redeemed by a long life of 
wisdom and philanthropy. We wish 
we could indulge the readers with the 
fine scene of his trial, in which a mas- 
terly hand has run over his whole 
career. It is one of the most pro- 
foundly moving parts of the novel, 
and that in which it rises to a high 
elevation of sentiment, that brings in- 
struction even more than mere mo- 
mentary gratification. Let us, how- 
ever, give a passage from the conclu- 
sion of the trial scene. It has been 
conducted before the privy council, 
and the empress, to the knowledge of 
her ministers, but unknown to the 
accused, sat in an adjoining room 
separated by a curtain, and hears the 
noble review of his whole career, and 
the exposition of the political relations 
of Bohemia, from the lips of Thomas 
Thyrnau. As he proceeds, he wins 
the hearts of all his auditors, he rises 
higher and higher in the estimation of 
Kaunitz. One alone, his bitterest 
enemy, is infuriated at the success of 
Thyrnau and the exposure of himself, 
when the curtain is suddenly thrust 
aside, and, glowing with excitement, 
the empress enters the apartment. 


* «My lords,’ continued she, turning 
towards the table, and taking the easy 
chair which the Lady Gutenberg wheeled 
after her, ‘I think these are obsolete 
stories ; and in the style and manner of 
the accused lies much which seizes on 
your faith. The past cireumstances 
which he has described present to us, 
alas! many a genuine picture; and we 
can well conceive that these complaints 
may appear yet more completely satis- 
fied, seen from their own point of view, 
since we are more able to lower our- 
selves to a conception of the oppression 
of the subject, than they, on the other 
part, are of raising themselves to our 
sublime position, and of looking into the 
circumstances under which we are fre- 
quently compelled to act, or why we do 
not cast these antiquated evils at once 
to the winds, since this very often arises 
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from the fact of the particular order in 
which we proceed with our reforms ; and 
for this, that oversight is necessary 
which we alone can enjoy. It must, 
therefore, often occur, that many a one 
regards himself overlooked and fore 
gotten, because the little spot which he 
looks down upon, according to our higher 
arrangement, does not directly come 
under notice. Hence it is, arising out 
of this undeniable truth, that the loyalty 
of subjects—that fis, firm faith in the 
justice and general care of his prince— 
is, of all the duties of the “subject, the 
most indispensable; and the breach of 
this, as it is reasonable, has been, from 
the most remote times to the present, 
punished with the greatest severity as 
the highest of offences. 

“*For as God, with government 
under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, has bestowed on the rulers of 
the earth a heavy duty, I would ask, 
how should mortal strength ever sustain 
it, if every subject should imagine that 
it should be carried on according to the 
plans which he conceives in his little 


sphere? Reform, we freely confess to 
every one, can be of assistance to us, 
if every one in his place attend to his 
office with understanding and diligence. 
What think ye, will not thence the true 
reform grow? And will it not, more- 
over, be much easier than that which is 
laid upon us, to determine and to carry 
out reforms which no one save ourselves 
understands,'and which, therefore, every 
one has a desire to blame, and which we 
yet must carry through, knowing, at the 
same time, well, that years must pass 
before it can demonstrate itself why we 
have just acted as we have done; and 
the shallow and evil-minded pretenders 
to buman knowledge, whose speeches 
we are well informed of, shall, in the 
meantime, raise as much doubt against 
these our measures as possible, in order 
to prejudice the affairs which they have 
not understood? That is the curse of 
ga which is, indeed, hard to 
ear, and against which the sound 
patience with which God endows us can 
alone defend us—a patience which 
teaches us to hold ourselves indepen- 
dent of the approval of men, when a 

reat and God-pleasing object lies be- 
ore us.” 

** Wonderfully moved by that which 
she spoke, the empress had, in the midst 
of her speech, as all perceived, against 
her own will, turned towards Thomas 
Thyrnau, who, glowing with the expres- 
sion of inspiration, highly exalted with 
joy and pride, gazed on Maria Theresa, 
his great benefactress, and seemed to 
swallow her words with his looks.” 
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We must hasten to a conclusion of 
our pleasant task, by bringing our 
readers to the last incidents of “ The 
Citizen of Prague.” We pass by the 
commencement of the seven years’ war 
and the blockade of Prague, which 
forms a powerfully exciting episode in 
the tale, and come to the latter days 
of Thomas Thyrnau. After his miti- 
gated and almost honourable banish- 
ment, which the justice of the law 
demanded, he retires to Bohemia, and 
passes the rest of his life in forwarding 
and carrying out the schemes of the 
empress and Kaunitz for the ameliora- 
tion of his native land. Honoured by 
his sovereign, he declines every offer 


of a grateful mistress—titles, honours, 
wealth— 


“In reply, he received a short note 
from the empress’s own hand, written, 
as Kaunitz told him, immediately after 
the receipt of his. The note was as fol- 


lows :— 

‘** You are a man of honour, my faith- 
ful Thomas Thyrnau, so God help me! 
And if 1 had given you a count’s title it 
would have been superfluous to you. 
Many subjects have f who have never 


revolted, and yet who would not have 
the true-heartedness to warn their 
empress were she about to confer favour 
upon them which would be manifestly 


to the detriment of all. 
***¢ Thus you shall have your wish: 


but your empress will always see in you 
a noble man—although not a nobleman ; 
instead of an order she wiil acknow- 
ledge a heart in which dwells a nobility 
that needs no outward sign; and the 
lesson which you have given on this sub- 
ject to your empress will remain benefi- 
cially in her memory during the whole 
of her life.’ 

* After this, no one belonging to him 
wished for any public favour from the 
empress ; and Thomas Thyrnau, in the 
late evening of his days, lay in his coffin 
with his cheerful, glorified countenance, 
but without any order on his breast. 

‘* They who were dear to him, and 
who had assembled round bis death bed, 
dared hardly to shed a tear, so holy and 
sublime had been his close; and when 
Lacy announced it to the empress, she 
said— 

“* That was a man! we shall not find 
a second like him.’” 


We have now, with more brevity 
than we could have wished, taken a 
review of the excellent volumes before 
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us. We need scarcely recommend them 
to our readers ; the portions which we 
have extracted, though taken almost 
at random, will, no doubt, impress 
them with a favourable though inade- 
quate idea of the whole. We do not 
quite agree with the accomplished 
translator, that the relative positions 
of Austria and Bohemia at the time 
of the tale, bear any very striking 
analogy to those of England and Ire- 
land at the present moment; still less 
is there any similarity of personages. 
A queen ‘on the throne of both coun- 
tries, no doubt; and well do we hope 
that our own illustrious sovereign may 
emulate the many virtues, while she 
avoids the few faults of Maria The- 
resa; but we confess we look in vain 
for any, the most remote resemblance in 
character between Fhyrnau and “a 
distinguished advocate and agitator” 
not a hundred miles from home. 
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Thyrnau was noble in mind and nature, 
honest, true, and courageous, faithful 
and pure-hearted, above deceit, dis- 
simulation, or falsehood. We shall 
not say what our domestic demagogue 
is, in a paper like the present, but 
merely re-assert that we can see no 
likeness. We are happy, however, to 
concur heartily in the observation of 
Mrs. Howitt, 


‘** That in these volumes there lies a 
profound moral lesson, which both the 
monarch and the subjects of these 
islands may read and apply to the happy 
advantage of the public weal. Inde- 
pendently, however, of this curious 
coincidence, which must force itself on 
every reader’s attention, the beautiful 
and elevated spirit which breathes 
through the whole work, and animates 
its leading characters, makes this 
splendid romance an honour to human 
nature,” 





